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NOVISSIMA  VEEBA.— (V.). 

Ix  the  almost  unprecedented  confusion  of  the  hour  (April  15th) 
—the  Piiine  Minister  at  sea — his  colleagues  hardly  less  so — the 
state  of  Ireland  more  ghastly  than  ever,  and  the  new  Bill  stand¬ 
ing  over  for  debate — U.S.A.  not  able  to  decide  if  it  has  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  policy  at  all — the  Supreme  Council  on  tour,  now  taking 
tilleggiatura  on  the  Eiviera — in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  wise 
man  who  takes  a  detached  view  of  public  affairs  in  a  remote 
retreat  will  withhold  his  judgment  until  better  advised.  It  is 
for  an  omniscient  Press,  writing  only  twelve  hours  before  it  is 
read  at  the  breakfast  table,  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  think 
about  it  all.  Here,  down  in  Bath,  I  try  to  possess  my  soul  in 
[)eace  with  law,  philosophy,  and  books  of  the  day. 

«  *  « 

A  portentous  sign  of  the  New  World  in  which  we  live  is  the  sud¬ 
denness  with  which  rooted  ideas  are  abandoned  and  dominant 
changes  are  made.  Eeforms  that  have  been  fought  over  for 
generations  pass  almost  by  consent.  The  franchise  is  doubled ; 
Women  have  votes  and  even  exceed  the  male  voters ;  Home  Rule 
is  carried  by  Unionist  majorities  against  the  Liberals ;  Labour 
becomes  the  New  Rich,  and  the  low’er  Middle  Class,  whose 
"fixed  incomes”  are  now  “sinking  incomes,”  become  the  New 
Poor.  Bishops  and  Deans  invite  Nonconformists  to  their  cathe¬ 
drals.  The  Minister  of  Education  welcomes  denominationalism 
to  public  schools.  The  House  of  Lords  leads  the  way  in  Divorce, 
Socialism  is  advocated  in  academic,  literary,  and  aristocratic 
quarters.  The  biggest  Empire  on  earth  is  transformed  into  the 
millennium  of  Labour.  And  the  biggest  Republic  on  earth  goes 
"dry”  and  retires  from  the  world. 

****** 

To  an  old  lawyer  one  of  the  most  amazing  changes  is  the  wel¬ 
come  that  has  been  given  to  the  splendid  reform  of  the  law  of 
Property  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  so  much  elo¬ 
quence  and  learning.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  useful  reform 
in  our  Law  that  has  been  seen  for  centuries.  As  an  old  con- 
voL,  evil.  N.S.  z 
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veyancer  and  Professor  of  Law  myself,  I  recognise  the  benefits 
it  will  confer  on  the  public,  if  not  on  the  profession  as  well.  L 
my  early  days  of  the  law  in  the  ’fifties,  I  remember  Lords  Lynd- 
hurst,  Campbell,  Westbury,  Cairns,  and  Selborne.  I  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1869  for  Digesting  the  law ;  and 
for  two  years  1  had  to  register  the  schemes  of  famous  Judges  and 
draft  those  of  Bethell,  who,  whatever  his  other  defects,  had  a 
real  passion  to  restore  order  and  consistency  in  the  law  of  Pro- 
perty.  In  the  present  Chancellor  law  reform  has  found  a  younger 
and  far  more  practical  enthusiast.  In  these  Notes  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  discuss  a  Bill  of  250  pages,  with  its  radical  abolition  of 
antique  anomalies  and  its  judicious  assimilation  of  the  law  of 
Inheritance  and  of  Land.  As  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  law- 
reformers  of  two  generations,  I  trust  the  Bill  will  pass  with  due 
amendments  in  both  Houses.  It  is  one  of  the  best  products  of 
the  New  Time. 

»««*»» 

Though  the  scope  of  the  Bill  is  so  large,  and  indeed  so  startling 
at  first  sight  to  the  old-fashioned  pundit,  it  will  not  disturb  the 
holders  of  important  landed  estates,  nor  those  holders  of  other 
property  who  take  care  not  to  die  intestate.  The  really  great 
changes  in  the  law  introduced  by  the  Bill  concern  devolution  on 
intestacy.  Those  who  have  any  considerable  interest  in  land  for 
the  most  part  make  regular  wills,  if  not  elaborate  entails. 
Speaking  generally,  the  Bill  wdll  not  affect  either  the  law  of  Wills 
or  of  Entail.  To  get  rid  of  the  antique  feudal  survivals  will 
remove  many  a  trivial  nuisance,  but  need  not  concern  the  general 
public.  But  now  that  so  great  a  body  of  landed  estates  are 
being  broken  up,  and  so  many  small  holdings  in  land  are  created, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  intestacy.  The  assimilation  of  free¬ 
holds  to  leaseholds  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  immense  multi¬ 
plication  of  small  freeholds,  as  also  is  the  simplification  of  the 
title  to  land.  The  Americans  who  adopted  our  common  law 
naturally  got  rid  of  feudal  traditions,  and  called  interests  in  land 
and  houses  real  estate.  The  Bill  does  this  for  us. 

The  new  book  by  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Cambridge  *  must  deeply  interest  all  w'ho  reflect  on  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  With  gre.*t  and  wide  learn¬ 
ing  and  signal  detachment  of  mind,  Professor  Bury  traces  the 
history  of  the  Idea  of  Progress  as  the  accepted  law  of  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  He  speaks  as  a  historian,  not  as  apostle  of 
any  school,  and  he  gives  us  an  encyclopjedic  survey  oj  the  suc¬ 
cessive  theories  by  which  Progress  and  Civilisation  have  grown  to 
(1)  The  Idea  of  Progress,  by  J.  B.  Bury  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  8vo.,  1920). 
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be  associated  in  men’s  minds.  He  begins  his  survey  with  the 
Greeks — the  Athenian  poets — Aristotle  and  Plato,  Eoman  Epi¬ 
cureans  and  Stoics,  the  Mediaeval  Church,  the  Eenascence,  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Bacon,  French  and  German  idealism,  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  :  and  thence  he  comes  down  to  Evolution,  social  and 
physical,  Comte,  Darwin,  and  Spencer.  It  is  a  history  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  so  far  as  belief  in  a  law  of  progress  is  a  factor  in  the 
civilisation  of  Humanity.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Saint-Pierre, 
Condorcet,  Comte,  Spencer,  “and  other  optimists.” 

****** 

Like  all  vast  generalisations,  the  idea  of  human  Progress  and 
the  conscious  sense  of  a  common  civilisation  was  a  very  slow  move¬ 
ment,  built  up  gradually  by  partial  enlightenment  and  fitfully 
seen  by  poets  and  thinkers  in  special  manifestations.  Bacon  and 
Descartes  and  their  followers  in  the  seventeenth  century  changed 
the  whole  basis  of  speculative  thought ;  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Turgot, 
and  the  Encyclopaedists  in  the  eighteenth  century,  enlarged  these 
new  ideas  so  as  to  touch  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  man. 
But  Professor  Bury  treats  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  famous  author  of  the  “Project  of 
Perpetual  Peace,”  as  the  first  to  imagine  a  Utopia  of  Progress 
in  human  civilisation.  Narrow  as  was  his  knowledge  of  history, 
shallow  as  was  his  sense  of  scientific  truth,  and  naif  as  were  his 
projects  to  secure  the  happiness  of  all,  the  generous  Abba’s  heart 
had  inspired  a  new  optimism  which  dreamed  of  an  indefinite 

progress  to  the  welfare  of  man. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  with  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  Diderot,  and  Condorcet  that 
the  idea  of  Progress  as  a  practicable  enlargement  of  civilisation 
first  became  a  true  social  law,  as  part  of  a  scientific  philosophy 
of  life.  With  all  their  limitations  and  prejudices,  Montesquieu 
and  Voltaire  did  much  to  popularise  the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of 
history.  Diderot  founded  the  belief  of  man  as  the  centre  of  our 
World ;  the  Encyclopedists  and  the  Economists  in  various  ways 
popularised  this  idea.  Turgot  was  a  great  political  reformer  as 
well  as  a  wise  philosopher  of  life.  But  Condorcet  is  the  true 
prophet  of  Progress,  of  which  others  had  been  the  intellectual 
students.  And  it  is  Condorcet  whom  Professor  Bury  honours 
with  special  interest.  “It  is  amazing,”  he  writes,  “that  the 
optimistic  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind  should 
have  been  comjxjsed  when  he  was  hiding  from  Eobespiene  in 
1793” ;  and  that  it  was  written  without  books  w'as  “a  marvellous 
tour  de  force.”  And  in  the  Dedication  the  Professor  couples  the 
name  of  Condorcet  with  that  of  Comte,  as  indeed  Positivists 
do  also. 

««***« 

z  2 
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Mr.  Bury  passes  ou  to  criticise  Rousseauism  and  British  and 
German  philosophers  who  had  visions  of  Progress ;  but  he  con¬ 
siders  that  it  is  rather  from  France  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  came  systematic  theories  of  Progress  as  an  ascertainable 
law  of  civilisation.  The  more  definite  schools  which  made  it  the 
basis  of  schemes  to  mould  society  were  those  founded  by  Paint- 
Simon  and  August  Comte.  With  discernment  and  solid  evi¬ 
dence,  the  Professor  treats  Saint-Simon  as  the  successor  of  Con- 
dorcet,  and  Comte  as  the  successor  of  Saint-Simon.  It  was 
Saint-Simon  who  in  1814  transformed  Condorcet’s  idea  of  Pro¬ 
gress,  meaning  a  growth  in  knowledge  and  intellectual  sanity 
into  a  far  wider  social  power  that  explained  the  mediaeval  system 
and  included  religion  as  an  essential  social  force.  This  pregnant 
conception  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  Positivism ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Bury  says,  Comte  derived  more  from  Saint-Simon  than  he 
or  his  French  disciples  w'ere  willing  to  admit.  Comte  broke  with 
Saint-Simon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  he  did  not  begin  his 
System  of  Philosophy  until  five  years  after  Saint-Simon’s  death. 
Unsystematic  and  elusive  as  was  that  founder  of  a  sect  of  Social¬ 
ists,  the  Count  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  who  propounded  a 
dogmatic  scheme  of  general  social  Progress.  He  it  was  who  in 
1814  wrote  :  “  The  golden  age  is  not  behind  us,  but  in  front  of 

us.  It  is  the  perfection  of  social  order.” 

****** 

But  Professor  Bury  naturally  treats  Comte  as  far  the  most 
important  and  systematic  apostle  of  the  idea  of  Progress.  ,  All 
Positivists  will  accept  the  words  with  which  he  opens  his 
Chapter  XVI.  : — 

"  Augusto  Comte  did  more  than  any  preceding  thinker  to  establish  the 
idea  of  Progress  as  a  luminary  which  could  not  escape  men’s  vision.  The 
brilliant  suggestions  of  Saint-Simon,  the  \vriting8  of  Bazard  and  Enfantin, 
the  vagaries  of  Fourier,  might  be  dismissed  as  curious  rather  than  serious 
propositions,  but  the  massive  system  wrought  out  by  Comte’s  speculative 
genius — his  organic  scheme  of  human  knowledge,  his  elaborate  analysis  of 
history,  his  new  science  of  Sociology — was  a  great  fact  with  which  European 
thought  was  forced  to  reckon.  The  soul  of  this  system  was  Progress,  and 
the  most  important  problem  he  set  out  to  solve  was  the  determination  of 
its  laws.” 

«»***« 

Professor  Bury  gives  a  thoughtful  sketch  of  Comte’s  philosophy 
of  history  and  the  famous  “law  of  the  three  stages.”  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  his  account  of  the  Philosophie  Positive 
(1830-1842).  I  w'ill  only  note  one  or  tw’o  points.  Comte’s  law 
never  implied  that  the  human  organism,  or  Society,  was  ever 
successively  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  stages ;  but  that  individual 
minds  and  branches  of  knowledge  pass  through  three  phases  in 
that  order  : — individual  minds  and  societies  often  being  in  all 
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three  stages  simultaneously  as  to  different  matters.  I  remark 
also  that  Comte  did  treat  the  future  pf  Asiatic  and  Polynesian 
j.jg^s_Islam  and  Hindooism — in  his  Politique  Positive  (1854). 
Again,  why  assume  that  men  in  the  earliest  prehistoric  age  were 
not  fetichists,  i.e.,  attributed  to  external  objects  what  they  them¬ 
selves  felt  or  feared?  The  races  who  killed  the  mammoth  may 
have  had  much  intelligence ;  but  what  do  w’e  know  of  their 
theories  about  Nature  other  than  such  as  we  find  in  primitive 
people?  And,  even  if  the  tribes  who  inhabited  European  caves 
had  evolved  a  system  of  Theology,  as  Mr.  Bury  suggests,  may 
they  not  have  had  predecessors,  and  again,  are  they  the  true 
ancestors  of  ourselves  to-day?  There  may  have  been  a  huge  gap 
in  the  glacier  ages. 

Professor  Bury  limits  his  study  of  Comte  to  the  Philosophie, 
and  does  not  seem  to  know  the  Politique  Positive  (1851-1854, 
English  translation  and  analysis,  1875-1877).  But  Comte’s  philo¬ 
sophy  of  history  and  of  progress  is  most  fully  stated  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Politique  (1853).  Many  points  in  the  Professor’s 
criticism  would  be  cleared  up  by  referring  to  this  work  and  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges’  Illustrations  of  Positivism  (second  edition, 
1915).  If  Professor  Bury  w'ould  turn  to  the  New  Calendar  of 
Great  Men  (of  w^hich  a  new  edition  is  in  the  press),  he  will  find 
about  seventy  of  the  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  whom  he 
mentions,  treated  in  the  sense  of  Comte’s  philosophy  of  history, 
and  largely  in  complete  agreement  with  his  own  views.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  English  students  of  Comte  would  show  that  they,  at  least, 
never  attribute  to  his  writings  any  doctrine  of  finality,  that  they 
recognise  many  of  his  speculations  as  ideals  to  meditate  on  rather 
than  to  act  out  in  the  immediate  present,  that  they  repudiate  any 
idea  of  orthodoxy  and  sacerdotalism,  that  they  in  their  own  society 
and  the  practice  of  then*  lives  reject  the  names  of  “sect,”  of 
“Comtism,”  of  “authority”;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  profess 

and  claim  a  full  measure  of  personal  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 

****** 

Mr.  Bury  then  treats  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  and  Darwin’s 
Orighi  of  Species  (1859)  as  having  introduced  the  third  stage  in 
the  idea  of  Progress.  And,  as  he  says, 

“the  ablest  and  most  influential  development  of  the  argument  from  evolu- 
tion  to  Progress  was  the  work  of  Spencer.  He  extended  the  principle  of 
evolution  to  sociology  and  ethics,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous  interpreter 
of  it  in  an  optimistic  sense.” 

The  summary  of  Spencer’s  Synthetic  Philosophy  (1862),  with 
which  Mr.  Bury  practically  closes  his  study,  wull  be  accepted  by 
most  of  Spencer’s  followers,  though  they  may  not  accept  the 
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criticisms  with  which  it  is  followed.  The  Professor  evidently 
regards  Spencer  as  the  most  resolute  upholder  of  philosophic 
optimism. 

"  The  synthesis  of  the  world-process  which  these  volumes,  lucidly  and  per. 
suasively  developed,  probably  did  more  than  any  other  work,  at  least  in 
England,  both  to  drive  home  the  signifieance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  to  raise  the  doctrine  of  Progress  to  the  rank  of  a  commonplace  truth  in 
popular  estimation,  an  axiom  to  which  political  rhetoric  might  effcctivelv 
appeal.” 

The  interesting  question  then  arises  :  How  far  does  Professor 
Bury  himself  believe  in  Progress?  Is  he  one  of  the  “other 
optimists  ’’  to  whom,  with  the  leading  Four,  his  book  is  dedicated? 
We  search  the  Preface  and  the  Epilogue ;  and  we  must  admit 
that  we  find  no  conclusive  answer.  He  declares  that  his  present 
attempt  is  “a  purely  historical  inquiry.”  On  the  other  hand,  he 
raises  the  problem  of  Progress  to  a  dominant  moral  and  even 
religious  power.  He  finds  that  the  hope  of  Progress  has  reformed 
the  ethical  code  of  the  Western  world.  The  hope  of  an  ultimate 
happy  state  on  this  planet  to  be  enjoyed  by  future  generations  has 
replaced,  as  a  social  power,  the  hope  of  felicity  in  another  world. 
Progress  seems  to  be  a  counter-balance  to  the  idea  of  Providence 
and  the  dogma  of  personal  immortality  in  Heaven.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  spent  an  immense  amount  of  learning  and  of  thought 
on  the  genesis  of  this  idea.  He  sees  how  ethics  and  creed  are 
largely  involved  in  it.  Is  it  a  great  truth  :  is  it  an  idolum  saecuW 
He  leaves  the  answer  to  us.  As  a  last  wwd  he  asks — if  the 
law  of  Progress  comes  out  of  the  law  of  Evolution,  may  it  not 
be  itself  evolved  into  some  other  unknowm  law  of  change? 
Optimists  will  reply  :  Perhaps  it  may  be ;  and  we  will  leave  the 
infinite  aeons  to  come  to  settle  that  question  in  their  own  good 
time. 

«««««* 

All  those  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  Henry  James,  and  the  far 
wider  range  of  his  readers  all  over  Europe  and  America,  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  letters  w’hich  he  wrote  to  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  w^hich  have  now  been  edited  wdth  skill  and  care  by 
Mr.  Percy  Tjubbock.^  They  will  reveal  to  the  world  without  the 
charm  of  his  personality  and  a  nature  of  rare  affectionateness, 
brimming  over  wdth  generous  sympathy  for  all  forms  of  beauty 
and*  of  intelligence,  yet  all  the  while  endowed  wdth  an  inex¬ 
haustible  spirit  of  subtle  observation.  These  letters  to  parents, 
brother,  sister,  nephew's,  nieces,  cousins,  and  aunts,  give  us  a 
bright  picture  of  New  England  family  love  and  companionship 

(1)  The  Letters  of  Henry  James,  selected  and  edited  by  Percy  Lubbock 
{Macmillan  and  Co.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  1920). 
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which  lias  a  2^rimitive  freshness  in  the  air  of  our  crowded, 
hustling,  standardised  British  life.  Here  we  have  a  cultured  and 
keen  American  mind  studying  British  ways  and  the  ever-revolving 
scene  of  old  Europe  with  thorough  detachment,  as  if  it  were 
being  studied  from  another  continent.  The  young  naif  traveller 
from  New  York  descends  upon  us,  as  it  might  be  from  Mars,  all 
eyes,  all  nature’s  child,  keen  to  get  to  the  heart  of  old  Europe, 
finding  how  strange  and  complex  it  is,  and  yet  with  such  culture 
in  his  brain  and  such  sympathy  in  his  heart  that  it  fills  him  with 
intense  and  growing  interest.  He  is  among  us — long  not  at  aU 
of  us— then  he  imsses  to  view  the  charm  of  Italy  and  the  esprit 
of  France.  But  Europe,  England,  London,  Kent,  grasp  his  soul 
more  and  more.  Wilsonian  neutrality  in  the  great  war  revolts 
him,  almost  kills  him.  At  last  he  is  wholly  with  us  on  the  side 
of  defending  civilisation.  In  July,  1915,  he  is  naturalised,  Mr. 
.\8quith  and  Mr.  Gosse  being  two  of  his  sponsors.  In  February, 
1916,  w'hilst  the  Eepublic  w^as  still  an  unfriendly  neutral,  he  dies 

as  a  British  subject  and  O.M. 

«»*»»» 

Until  the  last  this  loving,  generous,  gentle  soul  of  his  seems 
never  to  have  been  touched  by  any  public  care,  seems  hardly 
aware  of  war,  revolution,  or  policy,  either  in  America  or  in 
Britain,  until  the  great  upheaval  of  1914  overwhelmed  his  hitherto 
tranquil  spirit  of  detachment  and  neutrality.  He  knew  the 
leaders ;  he  was  in  the  whirl  of  our  politics ;  nothing  of  them 
touched  him,  hardly  gave  him  a  moment’s  thought.  Again, 
with  a  nature  of  such  tenderness,  with  streams  of  affection  flow¬ 
ing  from  his  pen-tip  to  scores  of  “dearest  Emilys,”  “dearest 
Betsys” — they  cannot  all  be  cousins — this  love  for  beautiful  and 
gracious  women  never  seems  to  have  got  concentrated  upon  any 
one,  even  for  a  time.  In  all  these  forty-six  years  of  a  corre¬ 
spondence  brimming  over  with  loving  words  to  men  and  to  women 
there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  supreme  affection.  This 
subtle  master  of  the  human  heart  lets  us  see  no  scintilla  of  per¬ 
sonal  romance  of  his  own.  Let  those  who  care  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  these  letters  try  if  they  can  discover  any  such. 

*  *  "  *  »  «  ♦ 

These  Letters  suggest  tw'o  points — first  as  to  the  mental  habit 
and  secondly  as  to  the  style  of  Henry  James.  He  seems  to  close 
his  mind  resolutely  against  any  interest  in  warring  causes  and 
social  movements.  In  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  nephew  he  says, 
in  1899,  “Thank  God  I’ve  no  opinions — not  even  on  the  Dreyfus 
case.  I’m  more  and  more  only  aware  of  things  as  a  more  or  less 
mad  panorama,  phantasmagoria  and  dime  museum.”  And  there 
is  more  in  this  Carlyle  vein.  But  this  devotion  to  Art  broke 
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down  in  the  Great  War  in  1914.  Again,  the  letters  prove  his 
intense  modernity  of  mind.  Not  only  will  he  put  aside  the  clash 
of  parties  and  nations,  but  he  turns  w’ith  indifference  from  the 
Past.  There  is  no  trace  that  he  ever  seriously  cared  for  history, 
or  lived  in  the  past — even  in  Rome,  or  Paris,  in  Florence,  Venice, 
or  Touraine.  In  each  he  is  the  American  tourist,  keen  about 
art  and  society.  He  tells  Mr.  Gosse,  in  1900,  that  he  hungers 
and  thirsts  for  “a  gleam  of  reflection  of  the  life  we  live,  of  artistic 
or  plastic  intelligence  of  it,  something  one  can  say  Yes  or  No  to, 
as  discrimination,  perception,  observation,  rendering.” 

This  passion  for  the  present  visible  scene  of  modern  life  reacts 
upon  his  culture  and  on  his  style.  To  read  these  Letters  one 
would  think  that  he  was  indifferent  to,  almost  ignorant  of,  the 
great  literature  of  the  past.  In  a  flood  of  correspondence  with 
men  of  letters,  students,  and  critics,  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
modern  romance,  drama,  and  art,  but  hardly  a  single  word  about 
our  great  English  writers  in  verse  or  prose.  I  find  nothing 
about  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Gray,  Bums,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon, 
Fielding,  Richardson,  Sterne,  Dry  den.  Pope,  not  even  about 
Milton  or  Spenser.  He  must  have  read  them ;  but  they  secnj 
not  to  have  been  infused  into  his  mind,  and  they  certainly  did 
not  form  his  style.  If  he  had  really  studied  the  Letters  of 
Cowper,  of  Gray,  of  Walpole,  w’ould  he  have  w’ritten  these,  or 
the  curiously  tesselated  and  mystically  interw^oven  passages  in  so 
many  of  his  graceful  romances?  If  he  had  been  born  and  trained 
in  Old — not  in  New — England  his  mind  would  have  had  a  broader 
range,  and  his  style  would  have  had  a  simpler  and  an  easier  flow. 

But  let  us  not  overlook  the  many  bright  and  suggestive  pictures 
of  illustrious  Victorians.  What  loving  ]X)rtraits  of  Burne-Jones, 
of  William  Morris  and  of  his  wife — “a  grand  synthesis  of  all  the 
Pre-Raffaelite  pictures  ” — of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  of  Turgene\, 
of  Stevenson,  of  the  Eliot  Nortons,  of  George  Meredith,  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  of  Ruskin,  of  George  Eliot,  of  Paul  Bourget,  and  Alphonse 
Daudet.  In  this  age  of  caricatures,  diaries,  and  abominable  indis¬ 
cretions,  how  sweet,  how  generous,  how  artless  are  all  these 
revelations  of  a  very  affectionate  and  subtle  spirit  poured  out  in 
such  volubility  to  the  men  and  women  of  a  large  and  distinguished 
family  from  New  England,  and  to  such  a  circle  of  cultured  people, 
both  English  and  foreign.  Henry  James,  though  domiciled  and 
naturalised  in  Britain,  was  still  American  from  first  to  last.  The 
simplicity,  the  lovability,  the  graceful  enfantiUage ,  of  his  open 
heart  are  a  refreshing  relief  from  our  national  morgue. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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The  writer  was  one  of  two  hundred  British  officers  and  men  who, 
after  being  taken  prisoners  by  the  Turks,  mostly  in  Kut,  were 
interned  at  Kastamuni,  in  Northern  Asia  Minor.  As  has  been 
described  elsewhere,  four  officers  who  broke  out  of  this  camp 
during  the  summer  of  1917  and  reached  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  a  fortnight  later  were  recaptured  on  the  beach ;  but  three 
of  them,  including  the  writer,  were  rescued  by  some  outlaws,  in 
whose  company  they  crossed  to  the  Crimea  in  a  small  boat  a 
month  afterwards.  The  writer  did  not  go  to  England  at  once, 
but  spent  the  autumn  in  Russia  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  the 
escape  of  more  British  prisoners  from  Kastamuni.  The  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  but  his  experiences  during  these  months,  which 
could  not  be  made  public  at  the  time,  seem  worth  recording. 

The  three  of  us  reached  Sebastopol,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet,  two  days  after  landing  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Tsar  had  been  deposed  seven  months  earlier,  but  under  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Kerensky  Russia  was  still  our  ally, 
and  the  British  Admiralty  had  a  liaison  officer — Engineer  Com¬ 
mander  Le  Page — in  the  Black  Sea.  Through  him  we  at  once 
represented  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet  that  there 
was  no  military  reason  why  all  the  120  British  officers  and  eighty 
British  sailors  and  soldiers  in  captivity  at  Kastamuni  should  not 
be  kidnapped  from  the  Turks  and  brought  across  to  Russia. 
Although  we  ourselves  had,  from  obvious  motives,  chosen  an 
indirect  course  to  the  coast  which  involved  a  cross-country  trek 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  a  much  shorter  route  was  available. 
A  fair  motor  road  led  'from  Kastamuni  due  north  to  the  small 
port  of  Ineboli,  a  distance  of  only  sixty  miles.  If  sufficient  motor 
transport  w^ere  landed,  the  whole  of  the  British  prisoners  might 
be  brought  down  to  the  coast  in  a  single  night,  and  as  the 
Russians  had  undisputed  command  of  the  Black  Sea  the  rest  would 
be  easy.  Failing  motors,  cavalry  with  spare  horses  could  do  the 
job,  though  the  time  required  would  be  longer  and  there  would 
be  some  risk  of  the  prisoners  being  moved  further  inland  before 
the  rescue  party  could  reach  Kastamuni. 

The  only  Turkish  forces  capable  of  opposition  were  less  than 
a  thousand  soldiers  and  zaptiehs  (gendarmes)  at  Ineboli  and 
Kastamuni — all  either  elderly  or  very  young  men ;  and  any 
resistance  they  might  attempt  could  be  overcome  Ry  the  fire  of 
a  destroyer  and  a  few  machine  guns  on  land.  The  country 
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between  the  two  towns  was  thinly  populated,  and  the  inhabitants 
wece  not  likely  to  give  trouble,  though  it  would  be  necessary  to 
{)ost  small  pickets  on  the  bridges.  Finally,  the  force  guarding 
the  prisoners  at  Kastamuni  was  about  one  hundred  old  men,  whom 
the  prisoners  themselves  would,  we  knew,  be  prepared  to  disarm 
if  they  had  a  few  hours’  notice.  Details  of  the  scheme  could 
be  sent  secretly  to  them  by  one  of  our  outlaw  friends. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Blaok  Sea  Fleet  was  Admiral 
Niemetz,  who  had  succeeded  Ivoltchak  three  months  before,  when 
that  officer  had  thrown  his  sw'ord  into  the  sea  rather  than  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  The  Admiral 
listened  sympathetically  to  our  plan,  and  told  us  that  a  similar 
scheme  had  actually  been  worked  out  by  his  staff  some  time  before 
We  arrived,  but  its  execution  had  been  jxjstponed,  partly  for  lack 
of  precise  information  concerning  the  strength  and  disposition 
of  the  Turkish  forces,  and  partly  because  it  was  intended  to 
combine  the  rescue  of  British  prisoners  with  a  raid  on  barracks 
and  other  buildings  near  the  Anatolian  coast.  We  were  able  to 
supplement  the  Russian  intelligence  about  the  forces  likely  to 
be  encountered,  and  w'e  urged  that  as  the  weather  would  soon 
be  too  cold  for  sleeping  out  at  night  prompt  action  wms  essential. 
After  some  discussion  Admiral  Niemetz  promised  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  as  soon  as  sanction  could  be  obtained  from  Petrograd. 
He  asked  that  one  of  us  should  stay  behind  to  accompany  the 
landing  party,  and  it  wms  decided  that  I  should  remain  in  Russia 
for  this  purpose.  But  in  order  not  to  attract  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  many  German  spies  in  the  Crimea,  it  w'as  arranged 
that  the  three  of  us  should  first  proceed  to  Petrograd,  as  if  we 
were  all  going  home. 

Before  we  could  start,  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  British 
Mission  at  Mohileff,  the  Russian  G.H.Q.  (commonly  called 
Stavka),  ordering  us  to  report  ourselves’  there.  Cross-country 
railway  journeys  being  slow  and  difficult,  our  best  route  seemed 
to  be  from  Sebastopol  to  Odessa  by  sea  and  thence  vid,  Kieff  to 
Mohileff,  especially  as  the  ex-imperial  yacht  Almaz,  in  which 
we  w^ere  quartered  at  Sebastopol,  was  herself  going  to  Odessa. 
Her  sailing  was,  how’Sver,  postponed  in  consequence  of  a  report 
that  the  Goehen  and  Breslau  were  at  sea,  and  we  spent  the 
interval  in  visits  to  various  ships  in  the  fleet,  from  which  we 
learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

Sebastopol  was  far  from  the  storm-centre  of  Russia,  but  there 
were  many  indications  that  the  Provisional  Government  was  by 
no  means  firmly  established,  and  that  the  first  effect  of  Kerensky’s 
magnetic  oratory  had  almost  disappeared.  The  murder  of  about 
forty  naval  officers  in  the  Baltic  had  not,  so  far,  been  imitated 
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in  the  Black  Sea,  but  every  ship  and  regiment  were  already  the 
prey  of  Bolshevik  agitators.  At  a  meeting  of  bluejackets  of  the 
whole  fleet,  held  at  this  time,  resolutions  were  passed  demanding 
that  all  power  be  entrusted  to  committees  of  sailors,  soldiers, 
workmen  and  peasants ;  that  all  officers  and  bourgeois  resisting 
the  Revolution  be  arrested,  and  all  newspapers  unfavourable  to 
it  suppressed  ;  that  the  censorship  be  abolished  (this  was  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  preceding  resolution);  that  all  “agents  of 
foreign  imperialism  ”  be  expelled ;  that  an  eight-hour  working 
day  be  introduced ;  that  commissions  in  the  Navy  and  Army  be 
given  only  to  the  rank  and  file ;  that  the  death  sentence  in  both 
services  be  abolished ;  and,  finally,  that  peace  be  made  forthwith. 

Early  in  October  a  red  flag  inscribed  “Long  live  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Federated  States  ”  was  hoisted  by  many  ships 
in  the  fleet.  On  the  same  day  came  the  report  (already  men¬ 
tioned)  that  the  Goehen  and  Breslau  were  at  sea,  and  the  staff 
at  once  issued  orders  to  two  dreadnoughts  and  two  destroyers  to 
go  out  to  look  for  them.  The  crews  of  these  four  vessels  were 
celebrating  the  hoisting  of  the  red  flag,  and  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  order  w'as  a  ruse  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
festivities.  Accordingly,  they  flatly  refused  to  sail ;  whereupon 
.Admiral  Niemetz,  who  was  frankly  afraid  of  his  men,  postponed 
the  time  for  carrying  out  the  order  until  the  evening  ! 

This  was  not  the  only  sign  of  the  destruction  of  discipline 
which  inevitably  followed  Kerensky’s  policy  of  pandering  to  the 
committees.  At  sea,  watch  and  look-out  were  indifferently  kept, 
in  spite  of  the  danger  from  submarines.  In  harbour,  the  ships 
were  never  cleaned,  no  drills  were  held,  and  the  men  spent  half 
the  day  on  the  quarter  deck  listening  to  the  frothy  orations  of 
politicians  from  the  Baltic  (who  w^ere  undoubtedly  subsidised 
from  German  funds),  or  reading  the  posters  with  which  the  bar¬ 
bettes  were  plastered.  Saluting  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  except 
between  officers,  and  both  seamen  and  soldiers  addressed  their 
ofiScers  as  Tovarish  (comrade).  It  was  quite  common  to  see  men 
monopolising  the  seats  in  a  boat  while  their  officers  -were  standing  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  I  saw  the  Commander-in-Chief  compelled, 
on  landing  from  his  launch  at  the  principal  jetty,  to  shoulder 
his  way  through  a  crowd  of  bluejackets,  who  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  him.  Officers  were  treated  with  somewhat  more  respect 
at  sea,  for  every  man  then  realised  that  his  life  was  in  their 
hands. 

But  the  sailors  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  were  not  at  this  period 
united.  Some  crew's  were  opposed  to  extreme  measures,  and  one 
day,  when  a  }X)grom  was  threatened  in  Sebastopol,  they  landed 
patrols  and  announced  that  if  disorder  occurred  the  guns  of  the 
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dreadnoughts  would  be  turned  upon  the  naval  barracks,  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  sedition.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  destroyer  had  sunk 
a  Turkish  destroyer,  the  crew  of  one  of  the  dreadnoughts  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  the  action  as  undemocratic.  They  even 
threatened  to  punish  a  repetition  of  such  conduct,  whereupon  the 
crew  of  the  destroyer  retorted  sarcastically  that  next  time  they 
were  escgrting  the  dreadnought  and  met  a  German  submarine 
they  would  not  fire  upon  her  1 

The  extremists  attached  much  importance  to  the  destruction 
of  all  concrete  reminders  of  the  old  rigime.  Statues  of  Tsars 
were  boarded  up,  imperial  portraits  were  removed  from  all  men- 
of-war,  and  imperial  emblems  were  carefully  cut  away  from  the 
uniforms  preserved  in  the  Sebastopol  Museum  since  the  Crimean 
War.  It  was  said  that  in  some  churches  the  prayer  for  peace 
was  amended  by  adding  the  words  “without  annexations  or 
indemnities,”  and  even  that  such  expressions  as  “King  David" 
and  “  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  were  made  more  democratic. 

Food  was  much  more  plentiful  in  the  Crimea  than  in  North 
Kussia,  and  white  bread  was  still  made,  but  prices  were  already 
ten  times  the  pre-war  rates.  iVlthough  the  harv^est  had  been 
gathered,  many  peasants  refused  to  sell 'their  grain  and  other 
produce  because  they  were  unable  to  buy  anything  with  the 
money,  both  imports  and  manufactures  being  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Clothes  were  almost  unobtainable,  and  as  the  uniforms 
in  which  we  had  escaped  were  in  rags  we  had  to  depend  on 
Kussian  charity  for  loans  of  mufti.  One  chief  cause  of  the  rise 
in  prices  was,  of  course,  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency; 
at  the  Imperial  Mint,  where  750  men  had  sufiSced  for  the  coinage 
of  money  before  the  war,  15,000  were  said  to  be  now  engaged  in 
printing  it. 

The  report  about  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  turned  out  to  be 
false,  and  we  left  Sebastopol  in  the  Almaz  on  October  4th, 
arriving  at  Odessa  next  morning.  Men-of-war  in  the  harbour 
were  flying  the  red  flag  only,  but  when  they  found  that  we  were 
still  flying  the  St.  Andrew’s  ensign  they  hoisted  that  also, 
evidently  wishing  to  be  in  the  fashion  set  by  the  latest  arrival 
from  headquarters.^ 

The  position  at  Odessa  was  more  critical  than  at  Sebastopol. 
The  whole  of  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  bluejackets  and 
soldiers,  who  were  terrorising  the  population  and  making  large 
sums  of  money  for  themselves  by  cornering  supplies.  At  night, 
burglaries  by  soldiers  wearing  masks  were  frequent,  and  civilians, 
even  women,  who  ventured  into  the  streets  after  dark  ran  the 

(1)  The  Almaz  remained  at  Odeana,  and  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Bolsheviks 
as  a  torture-chamber  and  slaughterhouse  for  their  victims 
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risk  of  being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  especially  of  their 
boots.  A  wine  store  belonging  to  a  Frenchman  was  raided,  and 
two  men  who  became  too  drunk  to  move  were  drowned  in  the 
wine.  On  the  whole  it  was  well  that  rioters  so  soon  became 
drunk,  for  they  would  have  done  much  more  damage  if  they 
had  remained  sober.  The  craving  for  alcohol,  suppressed  before 
the  Revolution,  was  such  that  a  tank  containing  spirit  intended 
for  the  manufacture  of  asphyxiating  gas  was  tapped  and  several 
men  were  poisoned  to  death. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  soldiers  wdio  had  either  openly 
deserted  from  the  trenches  or  obtained  sick  leave  from  the 
regimental  doctors  by  threats.  We  learned  that  the  troops  at 
the  front  had  refused  to  prepare  winter  quarters,  on  the  plea  that 
the  war  would  not  last  over  the  winter.  Indeed,  some  regiments 
were  already  fraternising  daily  with  the  enemy,  and  when  a 
patriotic  Russian  battery  opened  fire  on  one  of  these  the  gunners 
were  placed  under  aiTest.  Friction  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Rumanians  became  so  great  that  barbed  wire  was  put  up 
between  them.  Rumania  was  then  at  the  nadir  of  her  fortunes, 
and  several  British  Red  Cross  doctors  and  sisters  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Odessa  from  that  country  gave  us  a  terrible  account 
other  condition,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  her  wounded  men. 

Odessa  contains  a  large  Jewish  population,  and  Mr.  Balfour’s 
pronouncement  at  this  time  in  favour  of  a  Jewish  State  in 
Palestine  evoked  a  remarkable  pro-British  demonstration.  But 
this  enthusiasm  was  short-lived,  for  German  influence  was  in  the 
ascendant.  An  enormous  number  of  Russian  currency  notes 
printed  (as  only  experts  could  detect)  in  Germany  were  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  their  arrival  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  anti- 
British  and  pro-German  propaganda.  The  news  of  the  execution 
of  Russian  labour  leaders  at  Riga  gave  some  indication  of  what 
a  German  peace  would  mean,  but  the  Russian  demagogues  were 
blind  to  such  warnings.  A  separate  peace  seemed  already 
inevitable,  and  many  of  the  intelligentsia  were  disposed  to  say, 
with  characteristic  fatalism,  Let  the  Germans  come  and  restore 
order. 

After  being  generously  entertained  by  the  British  and  American 
colony  in  Odessa,  and  visiting  the  races  and  the  opera,  which 
seemed  quite  unaffected  by  the  Revolution,  we  left  for  Kieff  on 
October  7th.  Wagons-lits  were  still  running,  and  soldiers  and 
peasants  thronged  the  corridors ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  at 
this  stage  of  the  Revolution  they  had  sufficient  respect  for 
authority  not  to  enter  compartments  for  which  they  had  no 
tickets.  At  Kieff,  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine  (which  had  not 
yet  asserted  her  independence),  we  met  several  British  artillery 
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officers  and  N.C.O.’s  who  had  been  sent  to  train  Russian  soldiers 
in  the  use  of  British  six-inch  guns— some  of  the  hundreds  of  guns 
we  supplied  to  our  ally.  They  complained  that  the  Russian 
gunners  took  no  interest  whatever  in  their  work.  Indeed,  our 
officers  were  wasting  their  time,  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
Bolsheviks  placed  a  guard  of  Austrian  prisoners  over  these  guns! 

Going  on  from  Kielf  to  Mohileff  the  same  evening,  we  found  that 
two  Italian  officers  who  had  escaped  from  an  Austrian  prison  camp 
were  in  the  train  wdth  us.  At  Mohileff,  after  giving  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  we  had  brought  from  Turkey  to  the  British  Mission  at 
the  Russian  G.H.Q.,  we  dined  in  a  mess  which  included  generals 
from  nine  Allied  nations.  Less  than  two  months  later  the 
Russian  Government  was  obliged  to  warn  all  these  officers  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for  their  safety. 

We  reached  Petrograd  on  October  11th,  and  Captain  Tipton 
and  Lieutenant  Bishop,  the  tw'o  other  members  of  our  party, 
at  once  began  to  make  arrangements  for  getting  home  vii 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Never  was  such  a  round  game 
as  obtaining  passports,  permits  and  tickets  for  this  journey,  and 
three  days’  continuous  work  barely  completed "  the  necessary 
formalities.  The  question  of  clothes  was  even  more  formidable. 
Mufti  was  essential  for  officers  passing  through  neutral  countries, 
but  the  suits  borrowed  in  the  Crimea  had  to  be  returned  from 
Petrograd  to  their  owners.  A  month  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
get  clothes  made,  and  the  cost  would  have  been  fabulous. 
Happily,  the  Naval  Attach^  at  our  Embassy  and  his  assistant 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  Tipton  and  Bishop  left  Petrograd  on 
October  14th  and  reached  England  ten  days  later. 

Petrograd  at  this  time  was  fairly  quiet,  but  the  Bolsheviks 
were  gathering  force  for  their  coup  d’Stat.  Korniloff’s  attempt 
to  seize  the  capital  was  being  used  with  ever-increasing  success 
to  embitter  the  people  against  Kerensky  (who  knew  more  about 
the  attempt  than  is  generally  imagined),  and  against  the  Cadst 
Party  and  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  whole.  All  of  these  were  branded 
as  Counter-Revolutionaries  and  Royalists,  though  none  really 
desired  to  restore  the  old  regime.  (Compare  the  charge  of  wishing 
to  revive  Tsarism  brought  against  Koltchak  and  Denikin  by 
certain  people  in  England.)  Red  and  black  processions  paraded 
in  the  Nevsky — red  with  Bolshevik  banners  and  black  with  flags 
bearing  such  inscriptions  as  “Down  with  the  Capitalist 
Ministers”;  “Down  with  the  Imperialistic  Allies”;  “Down  with 
the  bourgeoisie.”  Kerensky  and  his  Ministers  affected  to  despise 
these  demonstrations,  and  one  of  them,  lunching  with  the  British 
Ambassador,  boasted  that  the  one  thing  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  desired' was  that  the  Bolsheviks  should  take  up  arms  against 
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it__a  wish  that  was  very  soon  to  be  gratified.  The  population, 
though  not  yet  starving,  was  on  a  very  small  ration  of  bread 
(or,  rather,  of  the  black,  soggy  substance  which  passed  for  bread), 
and  long  queues  lined  up  outside  every  food  shop.  But  money 
in  sufficient  quantities  could  still  buy  everything,  and  the  best 
restaurants  were  thronged.  One  by-product  of  the  Revolution 
was  the  refusal  of  waiters  to  accept  tips,  which  were  deemed 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  democracy ;  every  bill  included  a 
fixed  percentage  for  attendance,  which  was  divided  among  the 
staff.  However,  in  the  writer’s  experience,  they  were  surprised 
if  they  were  not  tipped  as  well. 

Lreturned  forthwith  to  Sebastopol  by  tbe  direct  route  through 
Moscow  and  Kharkoff,  hoping  to  find  that  the  plans  for  the 
expedition  against  Turkey  were  well  advanced.  But  the  naval 
staff  was  absorbed  in  political  issues,  and  the  moral  of  the  fleet 
was  such  that  operations  w'ere  at  present  impossible.  There  was 
a  chance  that  they  might  take  place  later,  and  quarters  were 
allotted  to  me,  first  in  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Dacia  and  then  in 
the  aviation  cruiser  Imperator  Alexander  III.,  re-named  the 
Respublicanetz  after  the  Revolution.  The  Dacia  was  a  Rumanian 
liner  taken  over  by  the  Russian  Navy  and  manned  with  a 
Rumanian  navigating  crew  and  Russian  officers  and  gunners, 
while  the  Alexander  111.  had.  been  a  Russian  passenger  liner, 
built  on  the  Clyde. 

The  situation  in  the  Black  Sea  had  changed  greatly  for  the 
worse  since  w:e  left  Odessa  a  fortnight  earlier.  A  few  examples 
will  show  the  extent  to  which  the  ships’  committees,  or  soviets, 
mainly  composed  of  bluejackets,  w’ere  assuming  authority.  A 
seaplane  carrier  which  had  crossed  to  Sinope  for  a  reconnaissance 
preliminary  to  the  proposed  operations,  had  lowered  her  planes 
into  the  water  before  the  ship’s  crew  noticed  that  bombs  were 
attached  to  them.  They  at  once  held  a  meeting  and  insisted 
that  no  bombs  should  be  dropped — only  proclamations  calling 
upon  the  Turks  to  throw  off  the  German  yoke.  So  also  the 
committee  of  the  flagship,  on  hearing  of  the  stern  punishment  of 
a  small  mutiny  in  the  German  Navy,  passed  a  resolution  of 
sympathy  with  the  mutineers.  The  Centroflot,  or  soviet  for  the 
whole  fleet,  requisitioned  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  estab¬ 
lished  itself  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  town  as 
well  as  the  ships.  All  sailings  were  suspended  during  the 
election  for  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  ships  had  now  ceased  to  use  the  Russian  ensign  and  flew 
the  Ukrainian  flag  and  a  red  flag  side  by  side.  But  the  naval 
barracks  on  shore  started  a  new  fashion  by  flying  a  plain  black 
flag,  and  when  the  Centroflot  asked  what  this  meant  the  reply 
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was  “Death  to  everyone.”  Not  less  wild  language  was  used  at 
the  countless  meetings  held  on  board  every  ship  and  in  the  town 
itself.  A  favourite  resolution,  as  vague  as  it  was  visionary, 
demanded  “complete  rupture  with  the  middle  classes,  who 
are  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  starving  workmen  and 
peasants.” 

The  position  of  Russian  ofi&cers  at  this  time  was  pitiable,  and 
few  would  have  remained  at  their  posts  had  not  their  country 
been  still  at  war — or  nominally  at  war.  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
inquiries  about  the  prospect  of  their  finding  employment  in  the 
British  service — no  matter  in  w^hat  capacity.  In  Russia  their 
authority  was  at  an  end — except  w'hen  the  committees  chose  to 
make  use  of  it.  In  all  ships  officers  had  been  deprived  of  their 
swords  and  revolvers,  and  in  some  it  was  laid  down  that  anyone 
wishing  to  go  on  shore  must  obtain  permission  from  the  soviet. 

A  few  crews  demanded  and  obtained  the  use  of  the  wardroom, 

'  and  in  the  Respuhlicanetz  the  men  refused  to  enter  the  cabins, 
and  announced  that  officers  must  in  future  clean  their  own  boots 
and  make  their  own  beds.  But  they  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  Englishman,  and  provided  him  wdth  a  servant !  This  was 
not  the  only  incident  which  showed  that  in  Russia  it  was  better 
to  be  a  British  than  a  Russian  officer,  however  lonely  one  might 
be  through  ignorance  of  the  language. 

The  civilian  middle  classes  w’ere  in  almost  as  unhappy  a  plight 
a.5  the  officers.  Though  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  every 
bourgeois  (a  term  sometimes  defined  as  a  man  wearing  a  linen 
collar)  went  in  hourly  danger  of  imprisonment  or  death,  yet 
already  none  dared  lift  his  voice  against  the  decrees  of  the  soviets. 
These  committees  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
old  Government ;  their  activities  extended  even  to  a  man’s 
domestic  affairs.  For  instance,  when  a  certain  householder  in 
Sebastopol  dismissed  a  servant  for  refusing  to  carry  out  an  order, 
the  local  soviet,  usurping  the  functions  of  the  law  courts,  sent 
two  of  its  members  to  force  their  way  into  his  house  and  insist 
on  payment  of  compensation.  The  “frightened  intelligentsia” 
as  the  middle  classes  were  often  called,  were  incapable  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  they  seemed  to  despair  of  the  future,  to  have  lost  all  pride 
in  their  country,  and  to  live  only  in  the  past. 

Our  eleven  outlaw  friends  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
Turkey  had  been  living  comfortably  on  board  a  transport  in  the 
harbour  as  the  guests  of  the  Russian  Government,  but  now 
seven  of  them  were  sent  at  their  owm  request  to  the  Caucasus, 
whence  their  ancestors  had  migrated  to  Turkey  after  the  Russian 
conquest  of  that  province  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  payment 
for  the  boat  in  which  w^e  had  crossed  the  Black  Sea  the  Russian 
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Admiralty  distributed  12,600  roubles  between  the  eleven  men — 
a  high  price  for  a  dilapidated  two-ton  felucca,  but  the  equiva¬ 
lent  at  that  date  of  the  ^T.400  in  gold  w’hich  our  friends 
had  given  for  it.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Russian  Staff  to 
use  this  boat  in  the  proposed  operations,  and  three  of  the  out- 
|j^y^g__tvvo  Circassians  and  one  Armenian — remained  at  Sebastopol 
(or  the  same  purpose. 

In  spite  of  all  the  signs  and  portents  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  of  many  others  besides.  Admiral  Niemetz  still 
expressed  confidence  that  the  situation  would  so  far  improve  that 
the  rescue  of  our  men  at  Kastamuni  might  be  undertaken.  But 
suddenly,  on  November  7th,  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'itat  in  Petro- 
grad,  which  overthrew  Kerensky’s  Government  and  put  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  in  power,  shattered  all  idea  of  a  serious  offensive 
against  Turkey. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  aims  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  secret  of  Lenin’s  and  Trotsky’s  success  was  obviously  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  violence  to  enforce  their  policy,  while 
Kerensky  relied  on  speeches  and  proclamations.  The  following 
incident  illustrated  the  feebleness  of  the  latter’s  me'thods  in  a 
crisis.  When  he  addressed  the  soviet  in  a  certain  town  it 
responded  to  his  appeal  for  moderation  by  passing  the  wildest 
and  most  bloodthirsty  resolutions,  whereupon  the  colonel  of  a 
Cossack  regiment  w'hich  had  come  into  the  town  to  support  him 
ordered  the  meeting  to  disperse.  Yielding  to  an  appeal  from  the 
President,  Kerensky  severely  reprimanded  the  colonel,  who 
immediately  withdrew  his  men,  remarking  that  Kerensky  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  need  his  assistance.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  such 
episodes  (and  the  Korniloff  affair  w’as  of  the  same  sort)  that  even 
the  Cossack  regiments  in  Petrograd  turned  Bolshevik,  while  their 
comrades  in  the  Caucasus,  who  had  seen  less  of  Kerensky’s 
methods,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  oppose  Lenin. 

At  Sebastoix)!  the  Centroflot  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
Kerensky  and  applauding  the  Bolshevik  coup.  No  bloodshed 
followed  immediately  because,  although  the  new  Revolution  was 
detested  by  very  many,  the  opposition  to  it  was  unorganised, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  w’as  extremely  unpopular  with 
his  officers,  invariably  adopted  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the 
soviets.  But  one  or  two  incidents  showed  that  a  general  con¬ 
flagration  could  not  be  long  postponed.  While  the  Dacia  was 
at  sea  general  quarters  were  sounded,  and  during  the  panic  which 
ensued  the  Commander  struck  a  man.  He  was^ immediately 
placed  under  arrest  by  his  crew.  A  few  days  later,  while  another 
cruiser  was  lying  at  Batum,  the  Captain  of  the  Port,  on  coming 
on  board,  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  bluejacket  who  had  a 
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grudge  against  him.  He  was  seriously  injured,  but  his  assailant 
w’as  not  brought  to  trial. 

The  advent  of  the  Bolsheviks  to  power  clearly  heralded  peace 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and  if  any  help  was  to  be  given  to 
the  prisoners  at  Kastamuni  it  must  be  sent  without  further  delay. 
Evidently  the  scheme  for  landing  motors  or  horses  would  never 
be  carried  out,  and  the  only  plan  now  feasible  was  to  pick  up  a 
few  of  our  men  at  a  rendezvous  on  the  coast,  to  which  they 
would  have  to  make  their  way  on  foot.  After  much  argument 
the  Commander-in-Chief  agreed  to  provide  a  destroyer,  and  the 
Centroflot  raised  no  objection. 

The  following  arrangements  were  decided  on.  The  destroyer 
was  to  land  the  three  outlaws,  w'ho  w'ere  still  in  Sebastopol,  at  a 
deserted  point  on  the  Anatolian  coast,  near  Sinope.  They  were, 
of  course,  “  wanted  ”  by  the  Turkish  authorities  and  could  not 
show  themselves  in  public,  but  they  had  a  friend  living  near 
Sinope  whom  they  would  take  with  them  to  the  outskirts  of 
Kast-amuni,  and  who  would  go  boldly  into  the  town  while  they 
lay  in  hiding.  The  rest  of  the  scheme  is  set  out  in  the  following 
letter  from  myself  which  the  Sinope  man  was  to  hand  to  any 
British  officer  or  soldier  whom  he  saw  in  Kastamuni. 

We  got  through  to  Russia. 

This  letter  is  brought  by  a  man  from  the  Turkish  coast;  two  Circassians 
and  one  Armenian  w£ut  outside  the  town.  They  are  willing  to  guide  not 
more  than  six  of  you  to  the  coast.  You  will  have  to  walk  about  100  miles. 
A  vessel  will  be  in  waiting  on  December  7th  and  8th,  and  again  on  Decern, 
ber  12th  and  13th.  I  have  promised  £200  for  each  officer  that  gets  through. 
Bearer  will  let  you  know  by  letter  (enclosed  with  this  letter)  how  a  reply  is 
to  be  sent  to  him.  The  reply  must  either  (1)  state  date  and  time  you  will 
meet  him,  or  (2)  state  that  you  cannot  come.  It  you  decide  to  come,  the 
men  will  wait  for  you,  at  the  time  you  appoint,  by  the  side  of  the  Sinope 
Road,  about  an  hour’s  walk  from  Kastamuni.  Strike  the  road  sonicwheve 
beyond  the  hospital  and  walk  on  until 'they  stop  you. 

You  will  move  at  night.  Bearer  will  arrange  shelter  in  huts  used  by 
cowherds  in  summer.  He  will  be  able  to  buy  food  en  route. 

Wear  fezes.  Bearer  has  six  for  you,  but  may  not  be  able  to  deliver  them 
until  you  meet  him  on  road.  Immaterial  whether  you  w’ear  uniform  or 
mufti. 

If  you  can’t  come  send  letter  suggesting  any  other  scheme.  How  many 
men  guard  you  now?  What  troops  and  gendarmes  are  in  Kastamuni  or 
between  Kastamuni  and  coast? 

It  was,  perhaps,  dangerous  to  send  an  Armenian  in  company 
with  two  Mahbmmedans,  but  he  had  lived  unharmed  for  some 
months  with  a  party  of  outlaws  in  which  he  was  the  only 
Christian. 

On  the  morning  of  November  19th  the  destroyers  Gnyevny  and 
Buistri,  both  1,050  tons,  33  knots,  three  4-inch  guns,  left  Sebas¬ 
topol  for  the  Turkish  coast.  Besides  the  two  Circassians  and 
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the  Armenian,  we  had  on  board  three  Greeks  (Turkish  subjects), 
who  had  volunteered  to  row  them  to  the  shore  and  knew  the 
coast.  Each  of  the  three  outlaws  carried  a  Russian  rifle,  a 
Caucasian  knife,  a  bomb,  a  waterproof,  a  water-bottle,  a  bag  for 
bread ;  and  between  them  they  carried  six  fezes,  a  bottle  of  rum, 
and  13  lbs.  of  bacon,  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  sustaining 
food,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  that  they  could  carry  for  the 
use  of  our  oflicers.  To  the  Armenian  was  entrusted  dGT.lOO  in 
paper  money.  It  was  settled  that  on  their  return  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  a  fortnight  later  they  were  to  light  three  fires  in  a  row 
when  they  saw'  the  destroyer,  to  indicate  their  exact  position  on 
the  coast.  If  the  destroyer  w’as  unable  to  send  a  boat  at  once, 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  she  would  acknowledge  the  signal  in 
a  certain  manner  and  send  the  boat  as  soon  as  possible.  The  , 
operation  of  embarking  the  three  men  and  the  British  officers 
at  the  rendezvous  was  to  be  covered  by  the  destroyer’s  gunfire 
if  necessary. 

At  1  a.m.  on  November  20th  the  felucca,  which  had  been 
carried  on  deck,  was  lowered  into  the  water,  and  the  Greeks 
duly  landed  the  plucky  trio  close  to  Cape  Injeh,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Anatolia.  The  night  was  very  dark,  but  the  rowers 
reported  on  their  return  that  they  had  seen  a  Turkish  patrol 
and  had  only  just  avoided  detection.  We  hoisted  the  boat  on 
board  again  and  returned  to  Sebastopol. 

Having  nothing  to  do  during  the  fortnight  of  waiting  I 
obtained  leave  to  visit  the  Caucasus,  and  took  passage  to  Batum 
in  the  Principesa  Maria,  a  Russian  auxiliary  cruiser.  The 
weather  was  rough,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  ship  found  herself 
near  Sukhum,  seventy  miles  out  of  her  course.  We  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  meeting  a  German  submarine  which  had  just  sunk  a 
Russian  transport  off  Sukhum,  and  two  destroyers  which  had 
come  out  to  look  for  her  escorted  us  into  Batum.  We  then 
learned  that  the  submarine,  U.B.  42,  had  just  landed  six  men 
near  Poti,  and  that  five  of  them — two  German  sailors  and  three 
Georgian  officers  of  the  Russian  Army — had  been  captured.  Their 
plan  was  to  spread  German  propaganda  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
they  were  supplied  with  two  million  roubles  of  paper  money, 
most  of  which  was,  unluckily,  in  the  possession  of  the  sixth  man, 
also  a  Georgian,  who  escaped.  This  submarine  had  travelled 
from  Kiel  to  Constantinople,  vid  Gibraltar  and  Pola,  in  seven 
weeks,  in  company  with  two  others  which  were  still  at 
Constantinople. 

From  Batum  I  went  by  train  to  Tiflis,  and  while  I  was 
sleeping  in  the  upper  berth  of  a  coupi  a  Russian  in  the  lower 
was  robbed  of  the  whole  of  his  kit,  including  his  boots.  At  Tiflis 
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a  British  military  mission  was  attached  to  the  G.H.Q.  of  the 
Bussian  Caucasus  Army,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  hope  that, 
even  if  the  Bolsheviks  made  peace,  Armenians,  Georgians  and 
Circassians  might  unite,  with  our  assistance,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  But  the  Germans  soon  became  so  far  masters 
of  the  Caucasus  that  our  mission  w’as  obliged  to  retire  a  few 
months  later,  and  eventually  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  After  a  day  in  Tiflis  I  obtained  a  seat  on  a  Eussian 
motor  lorry  crossing  the  Caucasus  by  the  famous  Georgian  mili- 
tary  road,  which  itself  ascends  to  a  height  of  7,700  feet  and  passes 
Mount  Kasbek,  towering  another  10,000  feet  above  it.  Soon 
after  leaving  Tiflis  we  met  a  body  of  Armenian  soldiers  drilling 
by  the  roadside — the  first  and  last  time  during  my  three  months 
in  Russia  that  I  saw  any  troops  at  work.  The  road  had  not  been 
swept  as  it  is  in  normal  times,  and  near  the  summit  we  looked 
like  being  snowed  up,  but  eventually  w'e  got  through  and  reached 
Vladikavkaz,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  after  a  drive 
of  133  miles  which  took  sixteen  hours. 

In  Vladikavkaz  Bolshevism  was  then  at  a  heavy  discount,  the 
town  being  dominated  by  General  Porloftzoff  and  his  corps  of 
Don-Kuban  Cossacks.  The  General  had  been  Military  Governor 
of  Petrograd  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  told  me  that  he  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Kerensky,  then  Minister-President,  documentary 
proof  that  Trotsky  was  in  German  pay,  but  Kerensky  would  take 
no  action.  In  the  General’s  ante-room  I  met  Captain  Noel,  of  the 
Indian  Political  Service,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Mesopotamia  I’/d 
the  Caspian,  a  journey  which  led  a  few  w'eeks  later  to  his  capture 
by  the  Jangali  tribe  in  North-West  Persia,  who  ,kept  him  a 
prisoner  for  six  months. 

From  Vladikavkaz  I  had  a  tedious  two-day  journey  by  tram 
to  Novorossisk,  where  a  Russian  vessel  was  due  to  call  to  take 
me  back  to  Sebastopol.  But  the  naval  staff  at  Novorossisk  had 
no  news  of  her,  and  I  had  to  make  my  w’ay  round  to  Sebastopol 
by  rail  vid  Rostov — a  journey  which  occupied  three  nights  under 
very  uncomfortable  conditions.  I  met  nobody  who  spoke  English 
except  one  man  w’ho  accosted  me  in  broad  cockney  and  explained 
that  he  was  a  Russian  Jew  who  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
Whitechapel.  Under  one  of  the  Military  Service  Acts  he  had 
been  given  the  option  of  joining  the  British  or  the  Russian  Army, 
and  he  had  cunningly  chosen  to  come  to  Russia,  knowing  that 
as  the  Russian  Army  already  numbered  far  more  men  than  could 
be  equipped  he  was  not  likely  to  be  called  up. 

On  arrival  at  Sebastopol  I  went  with  Commander  Le  Page 
to  remind  Admiral  Niemetz  about  sending  a  destroyer  to  the 
rendezvous  on  the  appointed  dates.  But  during  my  absence 
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events  had  followed  one  another  with  unexpected  rapidity.  The 
Centroflot  had  resolved  that  all  operations  and  sailings  must  be 
sanctioned  by  itself,  though  the  Commander-in-Chief  remained 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  orders,  obviously  because  only 
officers  understood  navigation.  A  bluejacket  named  Eomanetz 
had  been  appointed  Commissary,  or  executive  officer  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  no  order  issued  by  the  Commauder-in-Chief  was  to 
be  valid  without  his  counter-signature.  The  Admiral  therefore 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  powerless  to  give  any  directions 
for  a  destroyer  to  sail,  and  he  referred  us  to  the  Centroflot. 

Going  on  to  the  Centroflot,  wo  used  every  argument  that  we  could 
muster  to  persuade  the  members  to  send  a  vessel.  Both  honour 
and  humanity,  we  urged,  demanded  that  neither  the  three 
messengers  nor  any  British  officers  who  might  have  come  back 
with  them  to  the  coast  should  be  stranded  at  the  rendezvous, 
where  they  might  die  of  hunger  and  exposure.  A  speech  in  the 
same  sense  was  made  by  the  Admiral,  who  addressed  the 
assembled  bluejackets  as  Tovarishi  (comrades!.  Several  of  them 
favoured  our  application,  but  the  meeting  was  turned  by 
Romanetz,  who  argued  that  as  negotiations  for  an  armistice  had 
already  been  opened  with  Turkey  no  man-of-war  could  be  sent 
to  her  coast.  After  a  lengthy  debate  the  only  concession  we  could 
obtain  was  that  a  wire  should  be  sent  to  G.H.Q.  at  Mohileff 
to  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  days  passed  and  no  reply  arrived,  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  message  had  ever  been  sent.  Then  news  came 
that  an  armistice  had  been  signed  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  as  one 
of  its  clauses  forbade  Eussian  vessels  to  go  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Danube  to  a  point  near  Trebizond  all  hope  of  a 
destroyer  keeping  the  appointment  at  the  rendezvous  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Commander  Le  Page  had  meanwhile  been  called  to  Odessa, 
and  I  telegraphed  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  find  an  Italian 
or  Rumanian  vessel  to  undertake  the  trip.  He  made  every 
fwssible  effort,  but  no  ship  could  be  persuaded  to  sail.  The 
French  yacht  at  Sebastopol,  formerly  stationnaire  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  volunteered  to  go  if  she  could  raise  steam,  but  this  also 
was  found  impossible  on  account  of  the  condition  of  her  boilers. 

As  a  last  hope  a  sailing  boat  was  chartered,  and  several  Russian 
naval  officers  generously  offered  to  man  her,  though  in  so  doing 
they  would  have  risked  punishment  by  the  Bolsheviks,  besides 
endangering  their  lives  in  the  venture.  However,  a  severe  and 
prolonged  snowstorm  put  the  voyage  out  of  the  question  for  such 
a  craft.  In  any  case  a  sailing  boat  would  perhaps  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  The  party  at  the  rendezvous  would  be 
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expecting  a  destroyer,  and  we  should  have  to  fly  the  British  or 
llussian  flag  to  show  them  who  we  were.  As  our  boat  had  no 
gun,  the  flag  would  bring  down  upon  us  and  upon  them  all  the 
soldiers  and  zaptiehs  who  saw  us,  and  the  party  at  the  rendezvous 
would  almost  certainly  be  discovered  and  recaptured. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  I  left  for  Petrograd  on 
December  16th,  only  just  before  the  long-threatened  pogrom  took 
place  in  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  when  sixty  officers  were  murdered 
in  Sebastopol  alone. 

At  Petrograd,  all  passports  for  Englishmen  were  held  up  by 
the  Eussian  Foreign  Office  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  Lit- 
vinofl  and  other  Bolshevik  missionaries' in  England.  I  was  able, 
however,  to  persuade  Trotsky  to  make  an  exception  in  my  favour, 
on  the  plea  that  after  escape  from  an  enemy  country  it  was  hard 
to  be  imprisoned  in  an  Allied  country  (the  Bolsheviks  had  not 
yet  definitely  denounced  the  alliance).  To  impress  upon  me, 
perhaps,  what  a  great  concession  this  was,  the  Red  (riiards  looted 
my  luggage  at  the  railway  station.  The  journey  home  took  three 
weeks,  my  route  being  through  Finland  to  Tornea,  and  thence 
by  Stockholm,  Christiania  and  Bergen  to  Lerwick  and  Aberdeen, 
which  I  reached  late  in  January,  1918.  I  had  travelled  over 
10,000  miles  since  landing  in  Russia  three  months  before. 

I  did  not  hear  until  I  arrived  in  England  that  the  camp  at 
Kastamuni  had  been  broken  up  before  my  letter  could  have  been 
delivered,  and  all  the  prisoners  had  been  moved  to  Changri,  sixty 
miles  further  inland,  whence  the  majority  of  them  were  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  the  still  more  inaccessible  town  of  Yozgad. 

No  news  of  the  Armenian  and  the  two  Circassians  whom  I  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  was  received  until  long  after  the  Turco- 
British  armistice  wms  signed.  What  happened  to  them  was 
characteristic  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Soon  after  they  landed 
the  Circassians  quarrelled  with  the  Armenian,  murdered  him,  and 
stole  the  dBT.lOO  which  he  carried.  The  body  was  discovered  and 
identified  by  zaptiehs,  and  the  arrest  of  the  two  men  followed. 
They  bought  their  lives  by  revealing  the  plan  for  helping  our 
officers,  but  both  of  them  were  imprisoned.  One  died  in  gaol, 
the  other  escaped  and  is  believed  to  have  resumed  the  profession 
which  he  was  following  when  we  first  met  him  in  Anatolia. 

Thus  the  plan  for  helping  our  men  at  Kastamuni  to  escape  to 
Russia  was  wrecked  three  times  over.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  in  the  following  year  no  less  than  twenty-five  British  officers 
and  one  soldier  (all,  wdth  one  exception,  men  who  had  been  at 
Kastamuni)  broke  out  of  the  camp  at  Yozgad  by  their  own  unaided 
resources,  and  enjoyed  varying  periods  of  liberty,  eight  of  them 
eventually  reaching  Cyprus. 

E.  H.  Keeling. 
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The  Governments  of  our  Allies  may  well  be  excused  if  they 
become  a  little  hazy  at  different  moments  as  to  what  really  con¬ 
stitutes  British  opinion.  There  are  the  polite  phrases  and 
friendly  assurances  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  abrupt  and  erratic 
interventions  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Party  weather-glass,  and  the  proverbial  loyalty  and  straight  deal¬ 
ing  of  the  English  people.  In  the  final  resort,  it  is  the  last  that 
must  prevail. 

The  cloud  of  misunderstanding,  due  perhaps  to  some  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  language  employed  in  the  official  communica¬ 
tions  which  undoubtedly  passed  prior  to  France  taking  action, 
that  arose  in  consequence  of  the  measures  that  the  French 
Government  felt  compelled  to  adopt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  has  not  disturbed  in  either  Paris  or  London  the  deep 
conviction  that  Franco-British  unity  is  an  established  fact  for 
our  mutual  security,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  common 
interests  in  the  new  European  situation  created  by  the  w^ar  that 
ended  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  For  this  reason  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  any  feeling  of  disappointment  or  any  sentiment 
of  indignation  which  may  have  been  engendered  during  the  recent 
episode  will  soon  pass  away  or  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Great  as 
is  the  need  to  keep  Germany  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  obligations, 
still  more  is  it  incumbent  on  both  Governments  and  nations 
that  France  and  England  should  not  drift  apart  for  the  benefit 
of  their  late  enemy  and  for  the  discomfiture  of  nobody  except 
themselves. 

The  position  w^hich  the  French  Government  has  taken  up  with 
regard  to  the  Ruhr  is  quite  natural  and  far  more  logical  than  our 
own.  The  main  fact  in  the  situation — and  indeed  there  is  no 
other  if  we  keep  clear  of  speculation — is  the  execution  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  Those  conditions  have  been 
flagrantly  and  repeatedly  broken  by  Germany ;  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  not  one  of  them  has  been  literally 
and  faithfully  complied  with.  This  could  not  have  happened  if 
the  British  Government  had  shown  a  firm  upper  lip,  and,  indeed, 
room  is  left  for  the  suspicion  that  the  German  representatives 
had  some  grounds  for  their  subsequent  declaration  that  they  had 
English  assurances  that  the  terms  would  be  modified  in  their 
favour  provided  they  would  only  sign  the  Treaty  to  conclude  the 
war  with  a  formal  act.  Official  colour  was  lent  to  this  extra- 
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ordinary  representation  by  Earl  Curzon’s  statement  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  February  10th  last  that  “  nothing  in  the  Treaty  was 
sacrosanct,”  and  that  he  contemplated  many,  even  great,  changes 
in  it ;  but  Lord  Curzon  went  on  to  add  that  to  merit  such  con¬ 
cessions  Germany  would  have  to  make  a  good  show  of  complying 
with  its  conditions.  Well,  have  they  done  so? 

It  would  puzzle  Lord  Curzon  to  specify  a  single  condition  with 
which  Germany  has  fully  and  freely  complied,  and  as  against 
any  partial  compliance  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  three  flagrant 
breaches.  Was  it  only  for  this,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  British 
taxpayer  had  to  pay  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  Councillors,  Commissioners,  and  their  colossal 
staffs  since  the  Prime  Minister  first  set  foot  in  Paris  as  a  sort  of 
Dens  ex  Machina?  Is  there  anything  to  marvel  at  in  the  French 
losing  patience  wdth  people  who  have  never  shown  that  they  can 
translate  words  into  acts?  Is  it  surprising  that  M.  Millerand 
should  have  decided  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  without 
waiting  for  the  formal  adhesion  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
belief  that  it  could  not  be  long  in  following  his  initiative?  Had 
he  not  a  good  precedent  for  acting  “  with  or  without  ”  the  prior 
assent  of  his  Allies  in  the  brusque  action  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  at  Constantinople?  We  cannot  set  up  one  standard 
for  ourselves  and  a  different  one  for  France. 

The  advance  of  the  Reichswehr  troops — the  nucleus,  let  it  not 
be  overlooked,  of  a  new  German  army — into  the  neutral  zone, 
despite  French  warnings  that  it  could  not  be  sanctioned,  was  an 
inexcusable  provocation,  nor  can  it  be  explained  except  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Germans  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
country  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  proceeding.  Their 
raising  of  the  bogey  of  Bolshevism  in  the  Ruhr  was  an  astute 
move  to  start  suspicion  and  discord  between  France  and  England. 
It  has  been  said  by  way  of  excuse  for  our  tardiness  in  supporting 
Fiance  that  we  could  not  associate  ourselves  with  her  action 
because  we  had  no  adequate  force  ready  for  the  purpose  at 
Cologne.  That  illustrates  one  of  our  habitual  faults  in  want  of 
prevision  and  preparedness,  but  it  affords  no  justification  for  our 
neglecting  to  do  our  part  in  thwarting  the  schemes  of  our  wily 
and  wakeful  opponent.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  even  a  single 
British  battalion  in  the  Ruhr  region  would,  have  sufficed  to  show 
that  we  were  in  perfect  accord  with  France  in  this  and  every 
other  matter  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Besides,  if  that 
local  display  of  force  were  not  sufficient,  there  would  always 
remain  at  our  disposal  the  easy  alternative  of  sending  a  squadron 
to  the  Elbe  to  bring  Berlin  to  its  senses.  The  sad  and  disturbing 
feature  in  the  whole  affair  is  the  suspicion  that  Germany  knew 
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somehow  or  other  that  France  was  not  going  to  receive  the  full 
and  prompt  support  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  she  felt 
herself  accordingly  at  liberty  to  provoke  France  to  take  action 
that  would  leave  her  isolated.  Belgium,  wiser  than  Britain, 
nipped  that  hope  in  the  bud.  It  is  clear  that  the  sinister  pro- 
German  channels  which  never  failed  our  astute  as  well  as  formid¬ 
able  foe  during  the  war  are  more  than  ever  available  under  the 
new  (lisi^cnsatioii.  The  springs  of  German  policy  should  be 
aearchetl  for  in  the  centres  of  international  finance  that  lie  between 
New  Court  and  Throgmorton  Street  far  more  diligently  than  on 
the  Spree.  What  is  denounced  there  as  “the  precipitation”  of 
French  action  has  bafilcd  and  brought  to  naught  projects  that 
aimed  far  more  at  pecuniary  profit  than  the  promotion  of  sound 
national  policy. 

The  matters  involved  in  the  recent  disputation,  which  we  are 
assured  has  now  closed,  are  far  more  complicated  and  subtle  than 
either  the  British  or  the  French  public  imagines.  What  was  the 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  irritation  displayed  in  the  Premier’s 
Note  and  confirmed  by  the  orders  sent  to  our  Ambassador  in  Paris 
to  absent  himself  from  the  Conference?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might 
not  have  been  in  full  or  even  partial  agreement  with  France,  but 
that  was  no  justification  for  employing  the  rudest  phraseology 
at  the  service  of  a  solicitor.  But  he  complains  “you  did  not  tell 
118  beforehand,”  “you  did  not  concert  measures  with  us.”  Are 
we  to  conclude  from  this  that  he  does  not  censure  France  for 
what  she  did,  but  only  because  she  did  not  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  joining  in?  Well,  he  had  the  opportunity  if  he  had 
only  chosen  to  take  it.  He  cannot  take  up  the  position  that  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Government,  if  the  Germans  did  not 
keep  their  armed  forces  out  of  the  Buhr  districts,  were  locked  up 
as  a  profound  secret  in  M.  Millerand’s  bosom.  If  he  wanted  to 
prevent  the  French  advance  he  should  have  used  all  his  means 
of  persuasion  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  persisting  in  their 
provocation.  For  a  fortnight  before  the  French  troops  occupied 
Frankfort  and  other  places  he  had  been  informed  in  the  plainest 
terms  by  the  leading  Paris  papers  that  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
this  very  matter  would  be  regarded  as  the  touchstone  of  our 
sincerity  in  supporting  France.  He  may  accuse  the  French  of 
not  waiting  on  his  good. pleasure  either  because  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  w’onld  not  proceed  to  action  or  because  they  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  if  they  acted  he  must  follow  and  accept 
the  fait  accompli ;  but  he  cannot  allege  that  they  made  any  con¬ 
cealment  of  their  purpose  and  firm  intention.  That  was  openly 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  world.  Germany  had  to  be  taught  that 
she  had  reached  the  limit  and  could  transgress  no  longer. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  irritation  is  to  be  explained  by  causes  very 
far  removed  from  the  Lhine.  He  has  large  commitments  in  the 
Near  East.  His  adventure  at  Constantinople  is  not  proving  so 
very  successful.  There  are  clouds  on  the  horizon  that  not  all  the 
genial  breezes  at  San  Eemo  will  sweep  away.  He  played  for 
immediate  effect,  and  he  has  now  to  provide  against  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  fiasco.  He  moved  troops  and  the  bulk  of  our  fleet 
to  the  Bosphorus  in  reckless  haste,  reducing  our  Mediterranean 
garrisons  to  skeletons  and  perilously  weakening  our  force  in 
Egypt,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  impotence  against 
Germany,  unless  he  resorts  to  some  form  of  compulsion  or  con¬ 
scription  to  raise  the  army  which  France  has  the  right  to  expect 
from  us  whenever  the  German  menace  again  grows  formidable. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  Near  East  that  our  available  troops  are 
locked  up.  In  Ireland  the  larger  part  of  our  Home  Army  remains 
fixed,  at  the  same  moment  that  recruiting  from  the  Sister  Isle, 
which  used  to  feed  our  voluntary  army,  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
every  week  heavy  drafts  have  had  to  he  made  to  India,  nor  can 
they  be  discontinued.  There  are,  to  put  the  point  bluntly,  no 
troops  available  to  make  a  suitable  demonstration  on  the  Rhine, 
and  to  justify  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  pretension  to  pose  as  the  boss 
of  Europe.  His  irritation  at  perceiving  that  if  he  acted  at  all  it 
would  have  to  be  in  Marshal  Foch’s  wake  must  have  been 
extreme ;  but  why  did  he  put  himself  in  this  position,  why  did 
he  not  keep  ready  to  hand  the  force  that  might  be  needed  at  any 
moment  to  impress  on  Germany  the  necessity  of  good  faith? 

Because  the  last  thought  in  his  mind,  ever  since  the  Peace 
negotiations  closed  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  seems  to  have 
been  to  follow  German  proceedings  w’ith  the  closest  vigilance,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  departure  from  its  terms.  He  has  dis¬ 
regarded  the  main  issue  to  commit  the  country  to  reckless  and 
unprofitable  side-sbows,  which  are  based  on  economic  and 
speculative  considerations  that  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  the 
national  policy  of  a  great  Empire.  At  one  moment  the  induce¬ 
ment  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  is  the  wheat, 
probably  rotten  even  if  existent,  in  the  granaries  of  South  Russia, 
at  another  the  oil  wells  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  behind  what  the  country  is  asked  to  regard  as 
vigorous  action  at  Constantinople  are  illicit  dreams  about  the 
rights  of  tbe  Baghdad  railway,  and  its  attendant  coterie  of 
German- Jew  concessionnaires.  But  it  is  the  honour  and  security 
of  the  British  Empire,  threatened  at  many  points,  that  are  com¬ 
promised  by  these  rash  and  unjustifiable  adventures.  At  Con¬ 
stantinople  we  are  placed  in  a  }X)8ition  that  justifies  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  there  is  no  one  to  blame  for  it  but  the  Government. 
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France  has  been  tlie  greatest  sufferer  by  this  laxity  of  purpose 
in  dealing  with  Germany.  In  the  early  days  following  the 
Armistice  the  Premier  assured  his  fellow-subjects  more  than  once 
that  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  would  be  recovered  from  Germany, 
and  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  justified  the  ho^je  that  a  good  portion 
at  least  would  come  our  w’ay.  But  calculators  on  all  sides  are 
now  demonstrating  that  we  must  not  hope  for  a  penny,  because 
the  thousand  millions  suggested  as  a  maximum  will  not  meet  the 
material  losses  of  France  and  Belgium  alone.  If  we  are  so  happily 
placed  or  so  prodigal  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  any  alleviation 
of  our  financial  burden,  that  is  not  the  position  or  point  of  view 
of  either  Belgium  or  France.  For  the  latter  country  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  indemnity  in  coin  or  in  its  equivalent  ’  is  a 
vital  necessity,  but  instead  of  receiving  practical  aid  from  us  in 
obtaining 'it  from  the  guilty,  or  at  all  events  the  party  liable,  the 
French  have  to  listen  to  weekly  homilies  directed  against  the 
alleged  inadequacy  of  their  direct  taxation.  Now’  among  the 
resources  most  easily  available  for  the  liquidation  of  German 
liabilities  is  the  coal  of  the  Ruhr  region,  already  partially  assigned 
as  compensation  for  the  havoc  wTought  in  the  mines  of  Northern 
France  and  Hainaut.  The  intrusion  of  the  Eeichswehr  forces  has 
temporarily  arrested  the  stipulated  supply  from  that  quarter,  and 
Belgium  has  been  deprived  of  one  month’s  supply  of  50,000  tons. 
We  do  not  yet  know  the  quantity  that  has  failed  to  reach  France. 
Whatever  the  motive  of  the  recent  action  in  Westphalia,  the 
Berlin  authorities  have  hindered  the  compliance  w’hich  the  miners 
of  the  Ruhr  had  been  showing  with  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
necessary  conditions  of  the  Treaty.  The  Germans  have  sys¬ 
tematised  the  art  of  cajolery.  In  the  East  they  coquet  with 
Bolshevism  against  the  Poles,  in  the  West  they  accuse  the  Ruhr 
miners  of  adopting  Lenin’s  tenets  as  an  excuse  for  coercing  them 
by  the  recognised  Prussian  methods.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  do  these  things,  but  it  wms  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  find  supporters  here  at  the  expense  of  France. 

History  has  proved  in  many  instances  that  nations  know  no 
gratitude  in  their  relations  w’ith  one  another,  and  it  is  not  as 
strange,  when  allow’ance  is  made  for  the  extraordinary  hold  that 
German  influences  had  acquired  in  our  official  and  commercial 
circles  during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  might  appear  to  out¬ 
siders  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  now  and  then  displayed  a  greater  desire  to  win  over 
the  Germans  than  to  retain  and  strengthen  the  new  ties  binding 
1)8  to  France  and  Belgium.  This  attitude  must  he  destructive  of 
all  real  and  lasting  confidence.  It  reveals  an  almost  pitiful  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  true  situation  of  Europe,  which  is  passing  through  a 
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fluid  stage.  Were  an  instance  asked  for  to  prove  this  blindness 
it  would  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  attempt  of  the  British 
Government  to  impose  upon  Belgium  that  condition  of  enforced 
neutrality  which  almost  entailed  her  ruin  in  1914,  and  which,  if 
it  had  been  accepted,  would  have  debarred  her  from  coming  to 
the  aid  of  France  the  other  day. 

What  is  the  present  position  in  Europe  so  far  as  it  affects  our- 
selves?  It  is  quite  true  that  by  the  disapi)earance  of  the  German 
J'^leet  from  the  seas  we  are  placed  for  the  time  being  in  a  position 
of  absolute  maritime  secui'ity.  There  is  no  longer  any  rival  in 
Europe  to  challenge  our  naval  supremacy.  But  will  this  last  for 
ever,  or  even  for  many  years?  Does  this  point  of  view  take  into 
account  new  forms  of  warfare  that  promise  to  be  in  common  use 
before  very  long?  The  United  States,  in  order  to  establish  their 
good  faith  in  entering  a  Tjeague  of  Nations,  announce  their 
intention  to  have  the  strongest  fleet  afloat,  and  they  possess,  as 
we  all  have  reason  to  know,  the  Almighty  Dollar;  Lord  Fisher 
and  others  tell  us  that  the  day  of  fleets  in  the  old  sense  has  passed 
away,  and  that  the  future  of  nations  lies  in  the  air  and  under 
the  waters.  But  the  matter  is  far  from  ending  with  these  specula¬ 
tions.  Big  Berthas,  which  damaged  Paris,  but  which  were  really 
designed  for  London  if  the  Germans  could  only  have  planted 
them  on  the  heights  of  Grisnez  and  Boulogne,  have  inaugurated 
a  system  of  long-range  firing  that  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
Channel  may  be  closed  to  us  some  day  by  a  creeping  barrage 
from  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest  unless  we  realise  in  good 
time  that  our  real  frontier  is  on  the  Ehine  and  not  at  the  cliffs 
of  Dover. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  our  pursuing  these  speculations  any 
further,  but  at  least  it  is  clear  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
German  Fleet  is  not  a  sufficient  or  lasting  guarantee  of  our  desired 
security.  These  considerations  may  be  recommended  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  old  Wolseley  school,  w’ho  still  oppose  the  pro¬ 
jected  Channel  Tunnel  with  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare  in  the 
persuasion  that  what  w’as  sound  in  an  age  of  galleons  and  gallivato 
must  be  equally  so  in  a  day  of  Sopwiths  and  submarines,  to  say 
nothing  of  Big  Berthas  and  the  new  Baz  gun. 

France  has  still  greater  need  than  we  have  to  think  of  the 
security  of  her  frontier  and  the  protection  of  her  provinces  from 
the  ravages  of  a  brutal  invader  who  has  left  marks  of  his  presence 
that  will  not  be  obliterated  for  many  years.  She  has  suffered 
in  the  most  terrible  degree,  and  we  were  spared  that  direct 
suffering  by  the  valour  of  her  soldiers  as  well  as  of  our  own.  The 
brutal  experience  has  made  an  indelible  impression  on  her  soul. 
Never  again,  if  wisdom  and  fixity  of  purpose  avail,  shall  French 
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meu  and  women  endure  such  an  ordeal,  and  one  precaution  on 
which  she  is  resolved  is  to  place  no  reliance  on  the  most  specious 
assurances  of  the  Germans.  We  were  told  that  the  old  Prussian 
system  and  the  Prussian  military  spirit  were  crushed  and  extinct, 
and  our  politicians  believed  it.  Our  neighbours  were  sceptical, 
and  von  Luttwitz  and  his  confederates  have  given  them  reason. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  competent  French  and  Belgian  military 
authorities  the  German  military  organisation  is  still  formidable, 
and  the  more  dangerous  to  their  countries  because  the  Allies  no 
longer  present  a  firm  and  united  front. 

What  is  the  evidence  that  the  Prussian  military  system  has 
collapsed?  There  is  none  except  the  fantasies  created  by  our 
own  delusions,  which  the  French  people  cannot  afford  to  share. 
It  has  still  the  same  Chiefs  as  in  1914,  the  same  Headquarter 
Staff,  and  never  before  was  the  University  Cadet  Corps  so 
numerous,  so  active,  or  so  bellicose.  In  comparison  with  this 
country,  which  has  been  reckless  in  the  dispersion  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  war  material,  Germany  is  well  provided  with  the  munitions 
necessary  for  a  fresh  war,  and  from  more  than  one  source  we 
have  received  warning  that  in  air  ix)wer  she  is  better  equipped 
than  ever.  Finally,  in  man  power  Germany  has  been  weakened 
far  less  than  France,  or  even  than  England  when  we  take  into 
account  the  facts  that  Ireland  is  closed  to  us  as  a  recruiting- 
ground,  and  that  the  natural  increase  of  our  population,  long 
arrested,  seems  to  be  permanently  declining.  We  nurse  a  delu¬ 
sion  in  hugging  the  belief  that  Germany,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
smashed.  We  brought  her  to  her  knees,  but  she  is  rapidly  regain¬ 
ing  her  strength,  and  making  ready  for  the  spring  w'hich,  aided  by 
surprise,  will,  as  she  hopes,  enable  her  to  turn  the  scale  in  her 
favour.  France  sees  these  things  and  scents  the  peril  from  afar. 
She  is  in  a  position  that  does  not  allow  her  to  incur  any  risks 
or  to  be  taken  at  a  momentary  disadvantage. 

France  and  England  have  increasing  need  of  that  unity  which 
sustained  them  during  the  long  years  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
as  well  as  independence.  It  will  be  long  before  any  candid 
historian  who  shows  how  near  they  were  to  perdition  will  be 
believed.  Are  we^to  imperil  that  hard-earned  success  and  to  lose 
its  fruits  by  criticising  one  another  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  late 
enemy  gloating  over  our  misunderstandings  and  disputes?  Are 
we  to  resort  to  frowns  and  to  utter  rebukes  because  our  neigh¬ 
bours  take  a  more  serious  view  of  things  and  express  no  faith  in 
the  plausibilities  of  Teutonic  guile?  The  French  are  at  the 
advance<l  post  of  danger  and  w^e  are  far  behind.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  the  need  suddenly  arose,  we  could  do  as  well  or  be 
as  quick  now  as  we  w'erc  in  August,  1914  ;  to-day,  as  then,  France 
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and  Belgium  would  have  to  bear  the  first  burst  of  the  storm.  But, 
although  we  should  not  be  present — the  little  force  at  Cologne 
is  scarcely  worth  counting — our  interests  would  be  no  less  vitally 
involved  than  those  of  France  in  what  happened  in  the  Rhine 
valley. 

The  immediate  needs  of  the  time  are  to  keep  Prussian  military 
forces,  whether  they  are  called  Reichswehr  or  some  fresh  name 
for  the  purpose  of  camouflage,  out  of  the  neutral  zone,  and  to 
insist  that  its  resources,  assigned  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  part 
of  the  claims  of  France  and  Belgium,  shall  not  be  diverted  to 
other  ends.  We  cannot  take  our  eyes  off  German  proceedings 
for  a  moment  unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  ourselves  circum¬ 
vented.  We  shall  certainly  be  circumvented  unless  we  stick 
close  to  France  and  remember  that  she  knows  far  better  than  we 
do  the  turns  and  twists  in  the  German  mind.  Y. 


SIK  AUCKLAND  GEDDES— AMBASSADOR  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


The  appointment  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  as  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington  has  aroused  a  vigorous  discussion  of  his  qualities 
and  previous  work.  Certainly  no  American  who  cares  for  the 
future  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  certainly  no  business  man  in  the  United  States  whose 
daily  affairs  are  in  one  way  or  another  affected  by  the  industrial 
and  economic  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world  can  fail  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  personality  and  career  of  the  man  who  is  British 
.\mbassador  in  our  country.  For  the  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  are  bound  to  be  closely  involved  with 
the  affairs  of  England.  And  the  clear  fact  is  that  at  this  time, 
on  this  occasion,  the  British  Government  has  sent  to  Washington 
a  very  different  person  than  they  have  ever  sent  before.  Perhaps 
they  recognise  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  not  an  Englishman 
at  all.  He  is  a  Scot.  Some  people  call  him  dour.  He  is  stolid, 
but  not  in  the  least  stolid  in  the  sense  that  he  is  not  alive  to 
everything  that  goes  on  about  him.  He  has  been  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  and  because  of  the  character  of  the  very  disagreeable 
jobs  which  have  Been  assigned  to  him  in  the  past  by  the  British 
Government,  he  probably  has  as  many  and  as  lively  a  set  of 
enemies  as  any  man  in  English  public  life.  He  will,  of  course, 
represent  the  British  Government  at  Washington,  but  he  will 
peculiarly  and  especially,  by  virtue  of  his  training  and  experience, 
represent  the  British  Empire  in  a  way  that  none  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  could  personally  have  done. 

If  we  look  over  the  distinguished  list  of  previous  British  Am¬ 
bassadors  during  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  we  find,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Pauncefote,  a  valuable  servant  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  trained  in  the  technicalities  of  diplomacy  and  enlivened 
by  a  warm  friendship  for  America.  Sir  Michael  Herbert  held 
the  post  too  briefly  for  many  of  us  to  get  any  real  impression 
of  him.  His  successor.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  was  a  trained  and 
genial  diplomat,  who  endeared  himself  to  many  Americans,  but 
who  was  much  more  familiar  with  Oriental  affairs  than  with 
Anglo-American  problems.  Lord  Bryce’s  eminent  ambassador¬ 
ship  marked  him  for  ever  as  the  greatest  Briton  who  in  recent 
years  crossed  the  Atlantic.  But,  after  all,  “Mr.”  Bryce,  as  we 
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still  like  to  call  him,  belonged  in  one  sense  to  the  two  worlds,  and 
he  stands,  not  on  a  pedestal,  but  still  right  with  us. 

Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  whom  some  of  his  friends  delighted  to 
call  “ Springheels,”  was  a  “diplomatist  of  career”  who  had  risen 
throughout  his  profession  from  the  smallest  secretaryship  to  be 
Ambassador  at  what  is  actually  for  England  the  most  important 
foreign  capital  in  the  world.  Many  in  America  continue  to  enjoy 
the  memory  of  his  versatile  character  and  regret  the  sacrifice  of 
his  health  in  the  service  of  his  country.  More  recently  Lord 
Reading,  a  Jew  by  descent,  who  by  his  ability  and  adroitness 
had  risen  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  came  to  us  at  a 
peculiarly  difficult  moment,  when  the  very  fortunes  of  the  Great 
War  hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  his  mission  to  try  to  adjust 
matters  so  that  we  could  pull  together  for  the  victory  which  we 
jointly  won.  For  many  days  those  of  us  who  heard  him  speak, 
both  privately  and  publicly,  will  retain  a  memory  of  his  services. 

Within  the  last  few  months  Lord  Grey  came  to  us  as  Special 
Ambassador.  Even  in  the  darkest  shades  of  academic  seclusion 
we  knew  him  as  the  great  fighter  for  European  peace,  and  at  last 
in  those  difficult  days  of  August,  1914,  we  came  to  know  him 
as  the  stern  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  world.  At  Washing¬ 
ton  he  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do,  but  he 
will  continue  to  be  a  potent  influence  for  good. 

Now  comes  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  The  difference  is  decided. 
Some  people  in  England  think  the  appointment  a  mistake.  He 
has  had  what  is  technically  known  as  rather  a  bad  Press  in 
England.  That  is  partly  due  to  domestic  and  political  contro¬ 
versies  in  England  with  which  we  in  America  have  nothing  to 
do.  But  he  comes  to  America  at  a  peculiarly  important  and 
interesting  stage  in  the  development  of  our  relations  and,  let 
us  all  hope,  of  our  friendship  with  Great  Britain.  By  virtue  of 
his  career,  by  virtue  of  his  character  and  by  virtue  of  his  quali¬ 
ties,  he  is  going  to  be  first  of  all  Ambassador  of  the  British 
Empire  in  a  way  which,  without  in  any  way  implying  the 
slightest  criticism  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  none  of  them  could 
have  been.  And  in  order  to  understand  what  his  appointment 
may  mean,  we  must  go  back  to  examine  in  a  hasty  fashion  the 
facts  of  the  case.  But  before  anything  of  that  sort  is  done  we 
must  look  at  his  picture.  In  profile  he  represents  the  idealist 
with  the  fine  scholarly  lines  of  the  man  of  real  thought  and  high 
heart.  Face  to  face  he  is  tall,  awkward,  and  a  bit  heavy ;  a  man 
you  would  hate  to  box  with,  for  he  has  been  a  professor  of 
anatomy  and  he  knows  just  where  to  hit.  But  by  his  side  one 
could  well  trudge  along  through  the  roughest  sort  of  world. 

In  his  early  years  of  training  he  became  much  interested  in 
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the  educational  importance  of  militaiy  training.  Throughout, 
his  interest  in  military  affairs  has  been  moral,  due  to  a  sense 
of  citizenship.  He  has  believed  in  the  value  of  military  training 
as  a  service  to  the  community,  but  he  has  hated  war  as  only  a 
medical  man  who  has  known  war  can.  Yet  without  hesitation, 
and  after  difficult  endeavours  to  pass  Army  tests  because  of  his 
eyesight,  he  entered  the  British  Army  as  a  private  on  the 
occasion  of  the  South  African  War.  His  rise  from  a  civilian 
volunteer  “rookie  ”  to  be  Brigadier-General  is  one  of  the  curious 
features  of  his  variegated  career.  With  a  long  vision  he  was  one 
of  the  few  Britishers  who  advocated  military  training  years 
before  the  Great  War  because  he  feared  its  coming.  When  it 
came  he  promptly  left  his  careful  professional  nest  as  a 
teacher  of  medicine  in  Canada  and  served  almost  from  the 
outset. 

In  France  in  1915-16,  he  was  actually  in  the  trenches,  and 
won  his  rapid  promotions  for  gallant  and  distinguished  conduct 
in  the  field.  Later  at  the  War  Office  as  Brigadier-General  he 
was  in  charge  of  recruiting.  The  general  scope  of  his  work  at 
the  War  Office  w’as  quickly  enlarged,  and  as  Minister  of  National 
Service,  as  a  civilian,  he  had  charge  of  getting  the  men  for  the 
British  Army  who  were  so  desperately  needed  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  when  our  American  Army  was  not  yet  ready  to  play  its 
full  part  in  France. 

In  particular,  he  took  over  the  organisation  and  application  of 
the  draft  in  England  when  it  w'as  in  its  most  chaotic  condition, 
and  those  of  us  who  know  anything  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
application  and  administration  of  our  own  service  law  will 
appreciate  that  his  belated  job  was  no  easy  one  in  England. 

Naturally,  having  been  in  charge  of  recruiting  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  he  was  called  in  to  help  deal  with  the  problem 
of  demobilisation.  However,  he  was  not  responsible  for  these 
matters  until  January  30th,  1919.  Many  mistakes  had  been 
previously  made  by  Britain,  and,  as  in  other  cases.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  was  called  up  to  act  as  a  “  doctor  ”  to  try  to  straighten 
out  conditions  for  which  his  predecessors  were  mainly  responsible. 
Rapidly  he  saw  that  the  problem  of  demobilisation  was  fundor 
mentally  connected  wdth  that  of  employment,  and,  instead  of 
supporting  the  policy  of  doles  and  temporary  assistance,  he  took 
the  larger  view  and  tried  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  by  stimulation  of  work  and  industrial  reorganisation,  so  that 
the  demobilise  soldier  would  not  be  pauperised  or  become  a  mere 
pensioner. 

There  in  turn  his  work  led  directly  to  the  problem  of  trade, 
and  the  remarkable  industrial  revival  of  England  during  the  last 
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nine  months  has  been,  to  a  considerable  degree,  due  to  the 
stimulus  which  he  was  officially  able  to  supply.  But  that  is  not 
by  any  means  to  imply  that  he  was,  or  is,  in  favour  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  business  life.  In  fact,  probably  one  of  the 
bitterest  controversies  has  arisen  from  his  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  of  State  control.  In  particular,  he  has  opposed 
nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines.  But,  with  a  broad  mind,  he 
does  not  regard  it  as  permanently  impossible ;  indeed,  eventually 
he  thinks  it  may  be  conceivably  necessary.  The  story  is  that 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy  he  has  antagonised  British  labour, 
and  that  he  and  his  brother.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  were  partly 
responsible  for  the  railway  strike  of  last  October.  The  facts  of 
the  case  do  not  seem  to  support  this  tale.  There  was  a  frank 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  policy ;  but  on  the  whole  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  is  a  man  who  is  profoundly  interested  in  humanity,  and 
as  a  public  servant  he  has  not  shown  himself  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  great  army  of  industrial  workers. 

As  an  interlude  in  his  busy  life  he  took  over  the  Cabinet  posi¬ 
tion,  in  November,  1918,  of  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  retaining  still  his  position  of  Minister  of  National  Service. 
The  reason  was  that  the  United  Kingdom,  through  the  passage 
of  the  fourth  Beform  Bill,  had  immensely  extended  its  suffrage. 
Women  were  for  the  first  time  given  the  vote.  Universal  male 
suffrage  was  to  be  applied  immediately  in  the  general  election 
of  December,  1918.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  man  of 
clear  mind  and  extraordinary  administrative  ability  should  have 
charge  of  the  task  of  preparing  the  voting  lists.  At  the  War 
Office,  whenever  there  was  a  snarl,  the  general  saying  was  “send 
for  Geddes,”  and  in  belated  fashion  the  Government  “sent  for 
Geddes”  to  handle  the  administrative  work  of  preparation  for 
the  fuller  application  of  democracy  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
time  of  the  last  general  election. 

There  came  also  the  problem  of  reconstruction,  and  following 
the  general  election  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  was  called  in  as 
Minister  of  Beconstruction  as  well  as  of  National  Service.  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  pro¬ 
grammes  of  reconstruction,  found  England,  as  well  as  other 
countries,  unprepared  for  peace.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  there¬ 
fore,  drew  the  report  which  attempted  to  tide  over  the  diffi¬ 
cult  period  of  demobilisation  to  the  time  when  England  might 
be  ready  to  go  full  steam  ahead  in  industrial  and  commercial 
matters. 


We  are  now  all  well  aware  that  the  economic  recovery  of 
England  from  the  strain  of  the  war  has  been  exceptional,  and  we 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  new  British  Ambassador 
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was  largely  connected  with  that  revival  and  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  English  economic  life  during  the  course 
of  the  last  eighteen  months. 

He  comes  to  America,  therefore,  especially  alive  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  foreign  commerce  and  international  economic  relation- 
gliips,  for  he  has  adopted  from  the  outset  the  idea  that  the  best 
way  for  England  to  resume  its  normal  commercial  life  was  to 
remove  Governmental  control  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  help 
the  industrial  life  of  the  country  by  stimulating  the  development 
of  the  overseas  markets.  Of  course,  the  picture  here  given  is 
totally  inadequate  on  the  administrative  side.  In  fact,  one  might 
very  easily  suppose  that  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  was  a  sort  of 
Iiandyraan  who  had  been  used  for  any  job.  Apparently,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  got  most  of  the  nasty  jobs,  and  was  used  as  a 
tort  of  administrative  “doctor”  to  pull  together  a  situation  which 
Governmental  delay  or  incapacity  had  marked  as  dangerous. 
He  is  what  we  might  call  a  “clear  desk  ”  man,  for  it  is  his  habit 
to  follow  the  best  office  methods  of  the  average  American  business 
man,  yet  without  too  hasty  decision. 

A  striking  fact  in  the  annals  of  British  bureaucracy  was  that, 
on  the  aptx)intmeut  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  as  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  the  various  staffs,  the  servants  of  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments  of  which  he  had  been  the  head,  united  in  giving  him  a 
dinner  as  a  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  work.  Such 
a  thing  in  British  official  life  has  never  happened  before. 

On  examination.  State  papers  which  the  new  Ambassador  has 
already  prepared  with  reference  to  local  questions  have  perhaps 
not  been  quickly  understood  in  England  because  of  his  power  of 
condensation.  I  suppose  that  any  American  audience  or  reader 
may  find  that  there  is  a  chance  of  missing  what  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  really  means,  since  it  is  not  a  question  only  of  packed 
sentences,  but  of  packed  words.  The  style  is  lucid,  but  we  must 
read  slowdy  and  carefully  if  we  are  to  understand  just  what  he 
means  and  implies. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  wras  a  new¬ 
comer,  as  the  result  of  his  election  as  Unionist  member  for 
Basingstoke  in  December,  1918.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  type, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  happy.  That  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  both  a  sort  of  a  club  and  at  times  a  rather  rowdy 
place.  He  never  would  be  at  home  in  a  rowdy  place,  and  he 
would  always  belong  in  any  community  both  to  the  best  and 
the  most  human  club.  So  that  is  at  least  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  a  Parliamentary  view  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Ambassador  might  not  be  fair. 
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Perhaps  another  way  to  judge  a  man  is  by  the  places  where 
he  is  most  appreciated ;  and  for  Americans  who  know  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  the  fact  that  Lancashire  is  a  region  where  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  has  been  most  highly  regarded  will  convey  a 
further  notion  of  the  man’s  character  and  possibilities.  But  it  is 
not  the  fact  of  any  special  knowledge  of  business  conditions 
which  has  led  to  that  appreciation,  for  he  is  by  no  means  a 
specialist ;  rather  it  is  his  earnestness,  conviction  and  moral 
integrity  which  won  him  such  a  favourable  reputation  in  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Those  qualities  have  also  marked  him  in  his  scientific 
work. 

Yet  as  a  medical  man  he  was  never  of  the  family  physician 
type.  He  has  been  the  “laboratory  man”  w’ho  was  engaged  in 
profound  research,  particularly  in  embryology,  delving  into  the 
very  secrets  of  life.  It  is  also  a  mark  of  his  calm  interest  in 
social  and  educational  questions  that  if  he  had  not  come  to 
Washington  he  would  have  returned  to  the  world  of  education 
to  be  head  of  McGill  University. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fact  of  his  interest  in  affairs  outside 
England,  to  the  essential  qualities  of  his  present  ambassadorship, 
for  he  is  in  a  peculiar  way  to  be  the  representative  of  the  British 
Empire.  Educated  in  Scotland  and  abroad,  he  knew  South 
Africa  during  stormy  days.  He  has  occupied  educational  positions 
at  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Montreal.  Earlier  still  his  father,  who 
was  an  engineer,  was  largely  concerned  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  railway  systems  of  India,  and  his  mother  belonged  to 
a  family  which  was  interested  in  one  of  the  pioneer  shipping  lines 
to  Australia.  Indeed,  many  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes’s  family 
still  live  in  Australia.  In  this  fashion  his  association  w-ith  both 
shipping  and  railways  is  connected  with  his  earlier  colonial 
associations. 

His  wife  is  of  American  birth,  but  of  British  citizenship,  and 
he  and  Lady  Geddes  have  naturally  a  very  large  and  pleasant 
acquaintance  w’ith  American  and  British  Colonial  people.  When 
w^e  consider  the  fact  of  the  great  diversity  of  peoples  and  con¬ 
ditions  w’ithin  our  own  Empire  of  America,  w’e  can  well  value 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  a  man  who  also  knows  the 
diversities  of  the  British  Empire,  for  with  these  diversities  and 
with  the  enlarging  interests  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  w^e,  as  Americans,  will  have  in  years  to  come  an 
even  wdder  and  greater  connection  and  interest  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

But  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  by  no  means  an  Imperialist  any 
more  than  he  is  a  Militarist.  He  has  a  mind  which  people  in 
London  sometimes  call  an  “Empire”  mind,  but  which  is  first 
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of  all  essentially  democratic.  His  life  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
he  has  always  hated  fuss  and  feathers. 

In  his  representation  of  the  British  Empire  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  will  undoubtedly  find  his  previous  colonial  experience  of 
use,  as  the  self-governing  dominions  and  commonwealths  of  the 
Empire  come  to  have  their  own  representatives  very  possibly 
appearing  in  Washington  to  deal  with  local  matters.  In  this 
sense  the  new  Ambassador  will  have  a  chance  at  co-ordination 
of  strictly  British  interests  at  Washington,  for  he  is  a  man  whom 
the  citizens  of  the  newer  countries  will  readily  understand. 

If  I  am  any  judge  of  men  and  affairs,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
certainly  will  never  twist  or  turn  for  the  sake  of  mere  diplomacy, 
and  in  view  of  his  career  he  comes  to  us  as  a  new  sort  of  person, 
representing  the  British  Empire  to  the  Empire  of  America. 
.\s  a  medical  man,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  an  administrator  he 
has  been  a  great  public  servant.  His  work,  both  for  the  mutual 
and  separate  interests  of  our  tw'o  countries,  will  now  also 
undoubtedly  be  great. 


Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis. 


JUNKERS,  “SCHIEBEES,”  AND  BOLSHEVIKS: 
A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN.  • 


Bkklin,  April  Gt/i. 

Revolutionary  Germany  has  tliree  empliatic  types — tlie  Junker, 
the  “Schieber,”  and  the  Red.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  of 
the  three  types,  or  even  all  three  together,  dominate  numerically.  \ 
It  means  merely  that  from  the  grey  mass  of  the  politically  inert 
and  feeble  these  aggressive  political  and  social  tyiK's  stand  out 
best.  Anyone  who  wants  a  key  to  the  Right  Counter-Revolution 
of  Kapp,  and  to  the  more  significant  Left  Revolution  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  it,  can,  short  of  any  dee[)er  philoso[)hy  of  revolutionary 
history,  find  the  key  in  the  actions  and  interactions  of  the 
emphatic  three.  The  Revolution,  which  began  in  political  fer¬ 
ment,  is,  in  fact,  developing  along  much  less  idealistic  pocket 
lines;  and  that  is  a  reversion  to  political  type,  for  before  the  war 
four  of  the  five  parties  (omitting  the  Centre,  though  it  too  had 
its  economic  ]X)licies)  represented,  from  Right  to  Left,  the 
Agrarian,  the  heavy  industry,  the  middle-class  and  the  industrial- 
Labour  money  interests,  and  represented  nothing  politically  worth 
mentioning.  The  factions  struggling  to-day — one  may  ignore  the 
Government  majority,  which  struggles  only  in  the  way  of  a  worm 
trodden  on  by  three  successive  boots — are  influenced  by  pocket 
motives.  Monarchy  rcrftns  Republic,  war  versus  peaceful  sub-  I 
mission  to  the  Versailles  humiliation,  the  two  issues  which  absorb 
foreign  observers,  play  no  r6le.  When  Herr  Kapp,  who  at  heart 
was  Monarchist  and  Militarist  enough,  established  himself  for 
five  days  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  he  did  not  dream  of  doing  the 
traditionally  correct  thing  for  a  Monarchist-lMilitarist — proclain'- 
ing  a  new’  Kaiserdom  with  a  programme  of  national  liberation. 

He  had  too  close  a  knowledge  of  the  public  mood  for  that.  He 
promised  unheroically  to  cleanse  his  country  in  business  matters 
and  to  abolish  the  Zwangswirtschaft,  that  is,  the  Government 
control  of  trade  from  which  all  except  the  “Schiebers”  suffer; 
and  so  the. emblem  on  his  helmets  and  armoured  cars  was  not 
the  eagle  or  the  sceptre,  but  the  innocent  Svastika  cross  which, 
as  adapted  by  himself,  adumbrated  a  pogrom  for  the  “Schiebers," 
w’hich  meant  for  the  Jews.  The  extremi.sts  at  the  other  end,  the 
Red  Revolutionaries  of  Westphalia,  also  have  only  an  economic 
programme ;  and  the  correct  converse  of  Kapp’s  universal  honesty 
is  their  universal  plunder.  Besides  these  two  factions  are  the 
(also  purely  economical)  “Schiebers,”  w’ho  gave  both  the  Right 
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Coimter-Eevolntionaries  and  the  Left  Ultra-Eevolutionaries  their 
excuse.  In  the  narrow,  original  sense,  the  “Schiebers”  are  mere 
dishonest  traders  who  sell  goods  above  rationed  quantities  at  above 
legal  prices.  In  wider  sense,  they  are  an  enormous  class  who, 
sometimes  innocently,  have  been  enriched  automatically  by  the 
unexampled  displacement  of  all  values  which  has  resulted  from 
the  currency  collapse.  Socially,  the  “Schieber  ”  is  a  marked  type 
in  every  German  city ;  and  politically,  though  he  is  usually 
passive  and  has  naturally  no  ungrateful  prejudice  against  the 
queer  Democracy  which  presents  him  with  diamond  shirt-studs 
and  deep  sealskin  collars,  he  exerts  an  unintended  influence  no 
way  smaller  than  the  influence  of  the  other  two. 

The  condition  of  this  Germany  of  Junkers,  “Schiebers,”  and 
Beds  only  too  closely  resembles  the  condition  of  Eussia  in  the 
eight  months  that  passed  between  the  collapse  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  coming  of  the  Bolsheviks.  This  is  a  paradox,  for  the 
springs  of  Eussian  history  are  different  from  those  of  German ; 
and  even  under  Bolshevism  pocket  motives  are  not  to  Eussians 
the  chief.  But  the  resemblance  is  there.  Germany,  like  Eussia 
in  1917,  is  struggling  for  a  stable  Government ;  and  she  has  not 
attained  one  because,  as  in  Eussia  three  years  back,  men  and 
classes  with  the  will  and  the  ability  to  rule  have  not  yet  appeared. 
Her  condition  is  more  disappointing  than  Eussia’s  w’as,  because 
her  chances  were  better.  Eussia’s  consolidation  was  inevitably 
hampered  by  a  foreign  war ;  by  national  questions — it  was  the 
Ukraine  which  directly  upset  Prince  Lvoff’s  Cabinet ;  and  by  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  neglect  to  convoke  a  Constituent  Assembly 
immediately,  there  w'as  no  Constitutional  Government  with  a 
mandate  to  rule.  Germany  for  a  year  past  has  had  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  —  paper  —  Constitution  ;  and  all  the  best  —  paper  — 
machinery  for  enforcing  the  Democratic  majority  will.  But,  with 
these  advantages,  Germany  has  so  far  reached  only  the  same 
impossible  mechanism  of  a  condominium  that  brought  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  ultimately  Bolshevism  to  Eussia.  In  Eussia  in  April, 
1917,  the  first  Cabinet  crisis  was  solved  when  the  Petrograd 
Soviets,  which  had  then  no  Bolshevik  majority,  enforced  on 
Prince  Lvoff  a  written  compact  which  contained  very  Eadical, 
and  partly  Socialistic,  schemes  of  reform ;  and  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Soviet  during  the  following  half-year  was,  while  refusing  to 
take  responsibility,  to  obstruct  all  measures  of  firm  government. 
Here,  where  the  nominal  Cabinet  has  an  unimpeachable  mandate, 
and  where  there  should  bo  no  State  authority  except  that  upheld 
by  the  National  Assembly,  the  Government  majority  parties  on 
March  20th  signed  a  compact,  like  Prince  Lvoff’s,  with  entirely 
irresponsible,  extra-Constitutional  bodies,  conceding  these  bodies’ 
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claim  to  make  and  unmake  Cabinets,  to  exact  specific  legislative 
reforms,  and  to  enforce  their  policies  at  any  time  by  means  of 
a  revolutionary  general  strike,  or,  “if  necessary,”  as  the  Left’s 
chief  negotiator  put  it,  “by  civil  war.”  This  is  only  a  first  step 
towards  Minority  Dictatorship  of  Russian  kind ;  meantime,  it 
constitutes  a  Revolution  from  the  Left,  quite  as  unconstitutional 
and  much  more  dangerous  than  the  unsubstantial  Right  Counter- 
Revolution  of  Kapp. 

Germany  is  undoubtedly  still  in  a  state  of  Revolution,  which 
means  that  most  factions  reject  Constitutional  ways.  Kapp’g 
coup  played  into  the  hands  of  the  most  dangerous  faction.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  Right  Counter-Revolution  should  be  seized  bv 
this  faction  as  a  lever  for  unconstitutionally  increasing  its  power. 
Here,  again,  is  a  close  parallel  with  pre-Bolshevik  Russia.  In 
September,  1917,  after  Korniloff  marched  his  troops  against 
Alexander  Kerensky,  as  Kapp  and  Luettwitz  marched  theirs 
against  Bauer,  there  was  an  explosion  from  the  Left ;  all  Socialist 
Russia,  Bolshevik  and  anti-Bolshevik,  rang  with  the  cry  :  “Save 
the  Revolution !  ”  Guarantees  were  to  be  exacted  against  fresh 
counter-revolutionary  attempts  of  Korniloff’ s  kind ;  but  the  hour- 
geot's  Government,  insisted  the  Left  outsiders,  could  not  give 
these  guarantees ;  only  the  armed  proletariat  could.  So  within 
a  fortnight  the  Bolsheviks,  whose  prospects  up  till  then  had  been 
thin  enough,  captured  first  the  Petrograd  and  then  the  Moscow 
Soviet.  Practically  the  same  thing  has  happened  here.  At  first 
the  general  strike  had  no  aim  except  to  overthrow  Kapp.  In  this 
it  proved  a  perilous  success,  convincing  the  radically-minded  that 
one  can  do  anything  by  a  strike.  So  the  striking  organisations, 
whose  members  had  laid  down  their  tools  and  quitted  their  office 
desks  in  healthy  defence  of  the  Constitution,  refused  to  return 
to  work  unless  the  Constitution  was  again  wrecked,  this  time  in 
their  own  class  interests ;  and  the  solution  of  the  trouble  was  a 
compact  for  divided  power  betwe6n  the  Cabinet  and  National 
Assembly  on  one  side,  and  radical  class-organisations  on  the  other, 
which  promises  nothing  but  trouble  for  Germany’s  future. 

The  condominium  was  created  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  March 
20th.  The  subject  of  negotiations  was  the  terms  on  which  the 
strikers  would  return  to  work.  On  one  side  were  representatives 
of  the  three  parties  which  support  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  that  is, 
the  Centre,  German  Democrats,  and  Social  Democrats;  and  on 
the  other  the  three  chief  organisations  which  took  part  in  the 
strike,  the  General  German  Association  of  Trades  Unions,  the 
United  Clerical  Unions,  and  the  German  Officials’  Union.  The 
chief  spokesman  of  the  Unions  w'as  Herr  Legien,  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  President  of  the  Association  of  Trades 
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Unions.  The  Unions  knew  that  they  had  got  the  Government 
into  their  jwwer.  They  not  only  declared  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  strike  if  their  demands  were  not  granted,  but  added 
that  the  strike  would  take  sharper  forms ;  that  they  would  prevent 
the  return  of  the  Government  from  Stuttgart ;  and  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  they  would  not  shrink  from  civil  war.  They  declared,  what 
the  Democratic  Party  denied,  but  what  was  true,  that  they  alone 
had  beaten  Kapp ;  and  they  demanded  as  reward  for  their  three 
Unions  a  privileged  authority  over  the  new  Cabinet,  though  they 
later  conceded  that  the  other  striking  organisations  should  also 
be  heard.  Also  they  abandoned  temix>rarily  their  demand  for  a 
special  Workmen’s  Parliament  which,  should  control  the  Eeichs- 
tag.  But  they  insisted  on  dictating  the  composition  of  the  new 
Cabinet  and  on  pledging  the  Government  to  specific  administra¬ 
tive  and  legislative  reforms.  The  effect  of  their  demands  was 
that  the  Trades  Unions  should  henceforth  be  a  controlling  organ 
for  Cabinet,  National  Assembly,  and  coming  Reichstag.  The 
Social-Democratic  members  of  the  Government  Coalition  on  the 
whole  supported  the  Unions.  The  Centre  and  Democratic  repre¬ 
sentatives  saw  at  once  that  a  new  Left  Revolution  was  the 
Unions’  aim ;  and  they  declared  that  they  could  not  bind  their 
parties  or  the  coming  Cabinet.  But  they  swallowed  at  last  the 
programme  which  the  Unions  thrust  down  their  throats,  and 
undertook  to  recommend  acceptance  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Government  parties ;  and  wdth  that  the  new  Revolution  from  the 
Left  was  put  through. 

The  main  conditions  of  the  compact  of  March  20th  were  : — 

1.  That  the  present  representatives  of  the  Majority  Parties  (t.e..  Centre, 
German  Democrats,  and  Socialists)  will  recommend  to  their  parties  that  in 
the  impending  reconstruction  of  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  and  of 
Prussia,  the  question  of  candidates  shall  be  settled  by  the  parties  after  an 
understanding  with  the  organisations  c-f  Workmen,  of  Clerical  Employees, 
»nd  of  Officials,  which  participated  in  the  General  Strike;  and  that  these 
organisations  shall  be  given  a  deciding  influence  upon  the  reform  of  econo¬ 
mical  and  social  legislation,  the  rights  of  the  national  representation  being 
maintained. 

2.  A  thorough  cleaning  out  from  the  entire  public  departments  ...  of 
counter-revolutionary  persons,  especially  of  those  who  are  in  leading  positions, 
and  their  replacement  by  reliable  persons.  .  .  . 

4.  Speediest  possible  carrying  through  of  the  reform  of  the  administration 
on  democratic  principles,  with  co-decision  of  the  organisations  of  Workmen, 
Clerical  Employees,  and  Officials.  .  .  . 

6.  Immediate  taking  in  hand  of  the  Socialisation  of  ripe  branches  of 
industry,  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Socialisation  Commission.  .  .  . 
Taking  over  of  the  Coal  and  Potash  Syndicates  by  the  Republic.  .  .  . 

7.  Dissolution  of  all  military  units  which  did  not  show  themselves  faithful 
to  the  Constitution,  and  their  replacement  by  units  from  among  the  reliable 
republican  population,  especially  from  anrong  the  organised  Workmen, 
Clerical  Employees,  and  OflBcials.  .  .  . 
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8.  Effective  requisitioning,  if  necessary,  confiscation,  of  stocks  of  food 
products.  .  . 

The  provisions  which  I  have  omitted  have  less  imjwrtance, 
because  they  have  not  the  openly  anti-Constitutional  character  of 
most  of  the  above.  The  Government  Parties’  representatives 
signed  this  agreement,  as  the  ex-Finance  Secretary  Gothein  said, 
“with  heavy  heart”;  and  since  then  they  have  been  trying  to 
explain  the  agreement  away.  The  Democrats  have  issued  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Treaty,  in  which,  while  showing  themselves 
afraid  to  denounce  it,  they  declare  that  it  must  be  executed 
“strictly  on  the  basis  of,  and  within  the  limits  of,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  “with  insistence  on  the  Democratic  equality  of  rights  of 
all  citizens,  occupations,  organisations  of  employees,  agricultural 
and  industrial,”  and,  as  regards  Clause  6,  “with  due  regard  for 
tlie  present  conditions  of  our  national  economy,”  all  of  which 
reservations  have  no  meaning  because  they  do  not  really  qualify 
the  Treaty,  but  violate  its  clear  import,  w’hich  is  that  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  mechanism  for  appointing  and  dismissing  Ministers 
and  for  passing  laws  is  denied.  On  this  point  an  hour-long  wrangle 
took  place,  in  w'hich  the  dictatorial  Legien  maintained  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  ending  the  first  clause  with  the  words,  “in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.”  The  alternative  reserva¬ 
tion,  “the  rights  of  the  national  representation  being  main¬ 
tained,”  means  that  the  Unions  believed  that  they  had  captured 
and  bound  the  majority  of  the  national  representation ;  and  the 
belief  was  true,  for  the  majority’s  representatives,  when  signing 
the  compact,  were  under  the  terror  of  the  general  strike,  not  to 
mention  Herr  Legien’s  threatened  “civil  w^ar.”  The  Unions 
immediately  exercised  their  chief  new  prerogative,  the  making 
and  unmaking  of  Ministers ;  after  throwing  out  of  the  Cabinet 
the  Democratic  Hen*  Schiffer,  to  whose  sacrifice  the  Democrats 
vowed  they  would  never  consent,  but  consented,  they  overruled 
the  plan  to  appoint  as  Erzberger’s  successor  at  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  Herr  Cuno,  Director-General  of  the  Hamburg-America 
Line,  whom  most  moderate  men  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
Finance  Minister  conceivable.  Since  this  success  the  temi)er  of 
the  Unions  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  confident ;  their 
speakers  and  newspapers  openly  proclaim  that  at  the  Union 
bosses’  behests  any  Minister  may  be  dismissed  or  appointed ;  and 
there  are  exultant  prophecies  of  new  general  strikes  or  “civil  war”  | 
if  Herr  Muller’s  Cabinet  does  not  with  sufficient  slavishness  clean  -j 
out  the  Army  and  the  bureaucracy  and  hurry  on  the  promised 
Socialisation.  This  is  by  far  the  most  striking  event  of  the  past 
unsettled  month.  It  is  a  new  Revolution  which  is  only  a  shade  I 
removed  from  the  ultimate  Revolution — Minority  Dictatorship. 
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The  secret  of  the  success  of  a  handful  of  agitatc^rs  in  thus 
getting  the  Bauer  Cabinet  on  the  run  and  preparing  a  prospect 
of  humiliating  dependence  for  Bauer’s  successor,  Muller,  needs 
to  be  explained.  It  is  not  explained  by  assuming  great  popular 
support  for  the  agitators.  During  the  negotiations  of  March  18th 
and  19th,  the  chief  dictator,  Legien,  boasted  that  behind  the 
Unions  are  14,0(X),00{)  workers,  making,  with  their  families,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population.  In  reality,  the  new  dictatorship 
is  a  faction  dictatorship  of  Bolshevik  kind  in  which  numbers  do 
not  count — were  the  Unions  sure  of  public  support  they  could 
calmly  await  the  coming  first  Reichstag  election  and  attain  power 
by  Constitutional  means.  The  Unions  were  able  to  grasp  power 
not  because  they  had  wide  support,  but  because  th§  Cabinet  of 
Herr  Bauer  had  no  militant  sup^xirt.  The  Cabinet  was  badly  dis¬ 
credited  by  its  conduct  on  March  13th.  Kapp’s  coup  could  have 
been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  resisted  by  force.  A  show  of  force 
would  probably  have  sufticed.  Noske,  who  is  being  assailed  for 
his  failure  to  do  this,  admits  that  “a  couple  of  dozen  machine 
guns  ”  would  have  stop[>ed  the  Dbberitz  raiders ;  and  he  justifies 
himself  personally  with  the  story  that  his  commanders,  wdth  the 
exception  of  his  chief  of  staff  and  one  officer,  refused  to  obey. 
In  fact,  had  the  Cabinet,  on  discovering  that  its  regular  forces 
were  failing,  summoned  to  its  support  a  few’  score  Socialist  w’ork- 
men  with  rifles,  and  |X)sted  them  at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  the 
Kapp-Luettwitz  raid  would  almost  certainly  have  failed  through 
the  refusal  of  the  raiders  to  shoot ;  and  at  worst  the  bloodshed 
would  have  been  a  trifle  compared  with  the  general  slaughter 
that  has  since  been  going  on.  Had  Kapp  won  the  battle  and 
arrested  Bauer  and  his  colleagues,  their  moral  authority  would 
have  been  enormously  strengthened.  Berlin  believed  that  the 
Bauer  Cabinet  fled  ignominiously and  this  belief  was  not  shaken 
by  pro-Governinent  leaflets  explaining  blandly  that  the  Cabinet 
had  not  abandoned  power,  but  had  gone  to  Dresden  (later  to 
Stuttgart)  in  order  “to  rule  Gemiany  in  quiet.”  The  Cabiiiet  ran 
away  because  it  did  not  feel  sure  of  jKipular  support ;  because  it 
knew  that  it  was  highly,  and  rightly,  unpopular ;  and  because  it 
probably  half  believed  that  Kapp  would  not  only  seize  power,  but 
would  keep  it  with  a  large  measure  of  popular  support. 

After  the  Counter-Eevohition’s  collapse  the  legend  quickly 
spread  that  Kapp  was  condemned  and  execrated  by  the  whole 
population.  But  the  legend  began  with  the  failure  and  not  with 
the  attempt.  Kapp  was  at  first  a  hero,  not  merely  to  the  Junkers 
with  their  satellites,  the  farming  population,  and  to  the  German- 
National  and  German  Peoples’  Parties  which  a  day  after  his 
mp  d'etat  issued  ambiguous  manifestoes  more  for  him  than 
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against,  addition,  as  long  as  he  seemed  to  have  a  chance  of 
success — and  in  the  complete  absence,  within  half  a  mile  of 
Wilhelmstrasse,  of  news  as  to  what  was  happening,  many  thought 
he  might  succeed — he  had  a  great  measure  of  popularity  with  the 
non-political  city  populations,  particularly  with  the  middle  classes. 
The  well-to-do  western  suburbs  of  Berlin,  which  participated  in 
events  merely  by  collecting  at  poster  pillars  and  debating  Kapp’s 
untruthful,  and  his  foes’  equally  untruthful,  manifestoes,  were 
largely  pro-Kapp.  That  was  my  personal  observation.  But  in 
these  debates  one  heard  nothing  at  all  about  the  Monarchy,  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  or  any  other  high-political  issue  which  logically 
ought  to  have  come  up  when  a  Junker  partisan  achieved  power 
through  support  of  the  old  Army.  Subject  of  debate  was— the 
“Schiebers.”  Kapp  was  the  anti-“  Schieber  ”  Messiah;  Kapp 
would  allow  honest  business  to  take  its  lawful  course  ;  Kapp  would 
hang  the  food-usurers,  and  stop  the  progressive  enrichment  of 
parasites  and  the  ruin  of  hard-working  citizens  through  the 
infamous  devaluation  of  money.  Eemembering  that  Kapp’s  coup 
took  place  only  a  few  hours  after  the  Court’s  judgment  in  the 
scandalous  Erzberger-Helfferich  trial,  one  can  understand  this. 
Convinced  that  Herr  Bauer’s  Finance  Secretary  was  hopelessly 
corrupt,  and  aware  that  Helfferich  had  proclaimed  this  to  be  the 
inevitable  corruption  of  Democracy,  many  citizens  believed  that 
the  w’hole  Cabinet  and  all  its  Democratic  hangers-on  were  dis¬ 
honest,  or  winkers  at  dishonesty.  "The  ‘Schieber’  Govern¬ 
ment  !  ”  w’as  the  angry  cry.  Here  was  a  chance  to  get  rid  of 
"Schiebers”  in  and  out  of  office,  and  to  restore  the  Prussian 
virtues — not  so  popular  in  the  old  days  w  hen  they  were  peppered 
with  Junker  class-spirit  and  bureaucratic  tutelage — of  honesty, 
industry  and  sense  of  duty.  Kapp  showed  that  he  knew  the  new 
Democracy’s  wxak  point  when,  instead  of.  proclaiming  a  Hohen- 
zollem  princelet  whom  nobody  wanted,  or  tearing  up  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty  which  long  ago  tore  itself  up,  he  proclaimed  in  his 
leaflets  :  "German  Men  and  Women  !  Now  Dishonesty  is  Ended! 
The  Zwangswirtschaft  is  abolished  1  The  ‘  Schiebers  ’  and  food- 
usurers  wdll  be  gripped  by  an  iron  fist !  Capital-smuggling  will 
be  stopped  I  Germany  will  soon  again  become  the  Honest  Nation, 
which  once  it  w’as  her  pride  to  be  I  ”  To  citizens  w  ho  trusted 
this  worthy  but  chimerical  programme,  and  as  long  as  they  trusted 
it,  Kapp  W’as  far  more  popular  than  Herr  Bauer  or  Herr  Muller 
could  ever  be.  And  so  the  flight  of  the  Bauer  Cabinet,  as  well  as 
the  later  surrender  to  the  Trades  Unions,  w’ere  mere  expressions 
of  the  Democratic  Government’s  conviction  that  it  had  earned 
grave  unpopularity,  and  had  even,  not  always  through  active 
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faults  of  its  own,  been  identified  with  the  economic  abuses  under 
which  the  whole  nation  groans. 

No  German  Government,  one  may  safely  predict,  will  ever 
achieve  stability  until  these  abuses  have  ceased;  until  a  system 
of  State  finance,  industry  and  trade  is  established  which  assures 
to  citizens  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  under  which  speculation, 
parasitism  and  downright  dishonesty  are  not  the  only  ways  of 
attaining  wealth,  or  even  living  in  modest  comfort.  Under 
present  conditions  every  single  German  man  and  woman  is  either 
a“Schieber  ”  or  an  enforced  patron  of,  and  victim  of,  “Schiebers.” 
Despite,  or  because  of,  all  the  multitudinous  semi- Socialistic 
ration  and  price  measures  of  Democratic  Governments  so  far,  it 
ig  impossible  to  live  without  practising  or  encouraging  corruption. 
The  food,  housing  and  manufacture  laws,  which  were  ostensibly 
designed  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  all,  are  violated  by  all.  The 
food  rationing  is  an  ugly  farce  which  increases  the  inevitable 
advantage  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  and  of  the  “  Schieber  ”  over 
the  rich.  Everywhere,  by  paying  twice,  five  times,  or  ten  times 
the  legal  prices,  one  can  get  unlimited  amounts  of  foods  which, 
in  theory,  are  strictly  rationed.  Rationed  bread  and  meat  are 
bad  and  in  quantity  insufficient ;  in  Berlin  the  meat  ration  is 
usually  little  over  J  lb.  a  week.  But  bakers,  in  the  hearing  of 
crowds  of  buyers  whom  perhaps  they  have  never  seen  before, 
openly  sell  white  bread  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  baked  at  all ; 
and  it  is  far  easier  for  a  rich  man  to  get  10  lb.  of  fresh  meat 
than  it  is  for  a  poor  man  to  get  his  \  lb.  of  canned  Argentine. 
Farmer-*' Schiebers,”  who  refuse  to  deliver  their  legal  quota  of 
food  to  the  authorities,  advertise  ill-veiled  offers  to  supply  rationed 
goods  to  the  rich  in  unlimited  amounts.  In  Berlin,  a  just  Muni¬ 
cipality  compels  shopkeepers  to  mark  the  prices  of  necessary 
manufactured  goods  displayed  in  their  shop-windows — once  inside, 
the  buyer  finds  that  the  displayed  article  cannot  be  sold  because 
it  has  a  defect  or  because  it  is  a  model,  but  that,  he  can  have 
practically  the  same  thing  at  double  the  marked  price.  The 
shopkeeper  truthfully  exculpates  himself  with  the  plea  that  he 
in  turn  is  a  victim  of  **  Schieber  ”  manufacturers ;  and  these  with 
qual  truth  vow  that  they  are  victims  of  **  Schieber  ”  raw-material 
producers. 

Practically  no  manufacturing  branch  can  be  conducted  without 
fffeliminary  deals  with  “Schiebers.”  The  Eeichswirtschafts- 
Ministry  haggles  for  weeks  with  the  big  western  syndicates  over 
the  maximum  prices  to  be  charged  to  manufacturers  for  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel ;  and  after  weeks  have  gone  by  in  deciding 
the  precise,  providentially  just  and  mathematically  absolute  prices 
of  these  products  (forgetting  that  during  the  wrangle  the  value 
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of  money  has  probably  dropped  50  i)er  cent.),  the  new  maximum 
price  is  unanimously  by  all  parties  ignored.  Lately  the  Ministry 
after  four  weeks  of  study  and  dispute,  insisted  on  striking  5  marks 
a  ton,  or  017  per  cent.,  off  the  price  demanded  by  the  Iron 
Syndicate  for  a  particular  iron  plate ;  but  while  this  comedy  was 
proceeding  everyone,  including  the  bureaucrats,  knew  that  no 
manufacturer  could  have  the  plates  at  less  than  a  1,000  marks 
above  the  fixed  price.  About  once  a  month  a  new  elaborate 
wrangle  begins  over  the  price  of  pig-iron ;  a  tremendous  pretence 
is  made  of  determining  the  production  cost,  wages,  cost  of  living, 
price  of  foreign  ore,  and  influence  of  the  exchanges;  but,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  pig-iron,  which  after  the  last  wrangle  was  fixed  at  2,288 
marks  a  ton,  cannot  be  had  under  3,800  marks.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  can  only  get  it  through  a  “Schieber”  who  has  cornered  a 
supply;  or  he  pays  the  producer  surreptitiously  an  extra  1,000 
marks,  pays  him  in  foreign  currency  at  an  arbitrary  exchange, 
or  supplies  him  with  an  equivalent  weight  of  scrap-iron  at  half 
the  price  at  which  scrap-iron  is  .sold  in  the  open  market.  The 
acute  housing  problem,  though  easier  than  trade  to  control 
officially,  is  in  the  end  controlled  by  “  Schiebers.”  Berlin  has  a 
Central  Housing  Department  without  who'se  certificate  one  can¬ 
not — in  theory — get  a  dwelling  at  all ;  and  even  when  armed 
with  a  certificate  the  seeker  cannot — in  theory — get  a  house  or 
flat  w'ithout  another  certificate  from  the  local  Municipal  Dwell¬ 
ings  Office.  Every  vacant  dwelling  must  be  registered ;  every 
applicant  must  wait  his  turn ;  all  tenancy  contracts  must  be 
oflicially  sanctioned ;  and  as  rents  are  severely  limited  there  can 
be — in  theory — no  favour  for  the  rich.  In  practice,  dwellings 
change  hands  at  enormous  pr  ices,  as  much  as  ten  times  the  annual 
rent  being  paid  as  premium ;  “  Schiebers  ”  are  ever  at  hand  to 
ar-range  deals  by  which  rich  families  are  first  taken  in  as 
“lodgers,”  and  then  allowed  to  edge  out  the  earlier  well-com¬ 
pensated  tenant;  or  by  which,  as  a  veiled  premium,  “ furnitrrre,'’ 
which  means  a  few  tables  and  chairs  put  in  specially,  are  bought 
by  the  new  tenant  at  a  thousand  times  their  cost.  And  this 
“Schiebertum  ”  is  often  condoned.  Though  usually  unjust  to  the 
poor,  it  is  for  a  great  many  citizens  a  grateful,  indispensable 
lubricating  oil  in  the  stiff  machine  of  bureaucratic  over-control; 
and  there  are  experts  in  political  economy  w’ho  even  praise  it. 
Without  it,  they  declare,  things  would  be  much  worse;  if  the 
farmer  could  not  sell  part  of  his  produce  illicitly  at  ten  times  the 
maximum  prices,  he  would  refuse,  so  low  are  these  maximum 
prices,  to  produce  for  the  towns  at  all,  and  the  familiar  food  con¬ 
dition  of  Soviet  Bussia  would  soon  be  reached. 

Characteristic  of  Germany’s  economical  condition  is  that  this 
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dishonest  and  openly  illegal  “  8chiebertum  ”  is  far  less  resented 
than  the  unconscious,  automatic  “  Schiebertum  ”  which  results 
from  the  progressive  devaluation  of  the  currency.  “  Schieber  ” 
means  “  pusher  ” ;  and  the  devaluation  of  currency  pushes  one 
part  of  the  population,  often  without  any  "effort  of  its  own,  into 
unearned  wealth,  while  it  pushes  the  other  part  into  undeserved 
ruin.  The  currency  inflation  I  described  in  the  March  number  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review.  Since  the  end  of  last  year,  to  which 
figures  were  then  brought,  the  inundation  of  paper,  partly  needed 
for  the  higher  price  level,  partly  for  the  discounting  of  Treasury 
Bills  which  are  the  Democratic  Government’s  one  financial 
expedient,  has  risen  much  higher.  In  one  week  alone  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1,700,500,000  marks,  in  fresh  Reichsbank  notes  and 
Ka-tsoischeinc,  were  put  into  circulation.  The  circulation  of  both 
monies,  which  on  December  31st  la.st  was  45,600,000,000  marks, 
had  risen  by  the  15th  of  last  month  to  over  55,000,000,000  marks, 
so  that  in  the  full  first  three  months  of  1920  about  twice  as  much 
new  money  will  have  been  put  into  circulation  as  the  whole  bank¬ 
note  circulation  before  the  war.  The  rawest  student  of  finance 
can  tell  the  effect  upon  price-levels  and  upon  certain  property 
relations.  But  the  Government,  which  in  its  taxation  plans  as  in 
its  commercial  price-regulation  shows  the  utmost  refinement  and 
the  most  ponderous  bureaucratic  conscientiousness  for  class  and 
individual  justice,  ignores  altogether  these  obvious  effects.  The 
effects  are  that  creditors,  pensioners,  owners  of  State  Loan  stocks, 
and  other  persons  of  fixed  income  are  rapidly  ruined ;  and  that 
debtors  and  persons  whose  wealth  lies  in  solid  property  and  com¬ 
modities  are  rapidly  enriched.  This  process  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  German  business  is  done  on  credit  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  England.  Nearly  all  German  landowmers,  however  rich,  dis¬ 
tribute  risk  by  mortgaging  their  estates  and  investing  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  Government  loans  or  industrial  securities ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  flat-house  in  the  whole  Republic  that  is  not  mortgaged 
to  near  two-thirds  of  its  value.  Before  1914  the  money  so 
borrowed  was  in  good  gold  marks;  and  it  constituted,  as  a  rule, 
a  high  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  security.  To-day,  as  result 
of  the  inflation,  and  despite  Government  limitations  of  prices, 
the  values  of  land,  houses,  factories,  and  machinery  have  risen 
enormously,  while  the  creditors’  claims  have  shrunken  to  about 
a  fifteenth  of  their  former  gold  value.  The  owner  of  a  factory 
worth  300,000  gold  marks,  mortgaged  for  200,000  gold  marks  in 
1914,  can,  out  of  a  few  months’  profits,  easily  clear  off  what  is 
now’  a  paper  mark  debt ;  the  creditor  gets  back  200,000  paper 
marks  worth  about  13,000  marks  gold ;  and  the  debtor  has  his 
property,  now  probably  worth  1,500,000  marks,  free. 
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This  wholly  unjust  process  of  displacement  of  wealth  goes  on 
in  all  classes  and  all  businesses ;  and  it  encourages  a  special  type 
of  “  Schieber  ” ;  the  man  who,  while  producing  nothing,  and  ren¬ 
dering  no  service  to  the  national  economy,  gets  rich  through 
exploiting  the  ceaseless  shiftings  in  the  relative  values  of  com¬ 
modities  and  money.  “  Schiebers,”  without  any  knowledge  of 
markets  or  of  commodity  qualities,  buy  up  indiscriminately  food, 
clothing,  machines,  and  metal;  heap  them  in  empty  dwellings; 
forget  them  ;  and  wait.  The  Government  with  its  beneficent  note¬ 
printing  press  will  do,  they  know’,  the  rest ;  and  three  months 
hence  the  public  will  fight  for  a  chance  to  buy  the  goods  at  thrice 
their  price-cost.  When  the  State  set  itself  to  regulate  housing 
it  ignored  entirely  the  cun-ency  inflation,  and  thereby  ruined  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  and  enriched  other  tens  of  thousands. 
Buying  the  flat-house  in  which  one  lives  is  a  favourite  form  of 
investment  for  Germans  of  small  means ;  and  before  the  war  the 
combineii  rents  of  a  house  of  average  size  yielded  a  smallish 
middle-class  income.  The  housing  authorities  ruled  that  rents 
may  not  be  raised  more  than  20  per  cent,  above  the  1914  level; 
and,  further,  that  no  tenant  can  be  put  out  against  his  will.  The 
house-owner,  who  before  the  war  received,  say,  20,000  gold 
marks,  which  was  £1,000,  is  forbidden  to-day  to  receive  more 
than  24,000  marks,  w’hich  is  about  1,600  gold  marks,  and  is  little 
above  the  working-class  minimum  income.  The  tenants,  whose 
incomes  have  risen  not  20  per  cent.,  but  as  a  rule  300  or  400 
per  cent.,  pay  rents  w'hich,  relatively  to  their  incomes,  are  only  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  what  they  paid  in  1914 ;  and  the  fact  that 
w’hile  paying  so  little  they  cannot  be  put  out,  creates  a  valuable 
vested  interest  in  the  tenancy  w’hich  can  be  sold,  through  the 
inevitable  “Schieber,”  for  an  enormous  sum.  The  new  taxation 
is  on  similar  lines.  Income  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  annual  incomes 
of  1,500  marks,  which  is  a  little  above  the  monthly  wage  now 
being  demanded  by  Berlin  Underground  Railway  guards;  the 
tax  on  increment  of  income  ruthlessly  treats  as  war-profiteers 
persons  who  earn  a  few  more  paper  marks  than  they  formerly 
earned  of  gold  marks,  and  w’ho  are  therefore  beggared ;  and  the 
tax  on  increment  of  property  since  1913  practically  expropriates 
all  increase  of  paper  wealth,  W’hile  usually  leaving  entirely  un¬ 
taxed  persons  whose  real  wealth,  being  invested  in  solid  property, 
has  risen  fivefold  or  tenfold. 

All  that  is  a  kind  of  “  Schiebertum  ”  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Kapp’s 
coup  there  w’as  no  class,  “Schiebers”  excepted,  who  did  not 
resent  it.  The  landed  classes  were  incensed  because,  though  as 
debtors  they  stand  to  profit  ultimately  from  the  currency  revolu¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  realise  their  good  fortune  as  long  as  food  prices 
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are  artificially  kept  down ;  meantime  they  realise  their  bad 
fortune  in  the  shape  of  rising  production  costs.  The  raw  material 
{ffoducers  and  finishing  manufacturers  were  dissatisfied ;  the  first 
because  of  the  maximum-prices  policy,  the  second  because  they 
had  to  pay  blackmail  to  “Schiebers.”  The  salaried  middle  class, 
officials  and  professional  men  felt  aggrieved  because  they  could 
not  raise  their  nominal  earnings  in  pace  with  the  headlong  price- 
rise;  and  the  small  capitalists  and  investors  because  their  real 
incomes  were  falling  to  half  every  three  months.  The  working 
classes  did  not  profit  even  from  the  policies  which  were  supposed 
to  be  in  their  interest.  Government  attempts  to  keep  down 
retail  prices  failed  ;  if  wholesale  prices  were  sometimes  kept  down, 
the  difference  went  to  the  “Schiebers.”  In  the  second  half  of 
last  year  the  Government  increased  its  Floating  Debt  by 
3,000,000,000  marks  merely  in  order  to  reduce  food  prices,  and 
for  this  aim  it  has  just  now  submitted  a  Bill  providing  an 
additional  2,750,000,000  marks.  The  two  big  sums,  spread  as 
they  probably  will  be  over  a  whole  year,  reduce  the  average  family 
budget  in  that  term  by  about  100  marks.  But  in  the  last  half- 
year  the  mere  monthly  expenditure  of  a  working-class  family  on 
food  has  risen  by  between  300  and  400  marks.  Far  more  easily 
than  others,  the  working  classes  can  put  up  their  wages  to  meet 
increasing  prices ;  but  they  do  this  only  at  cost  of  recurring  strikes 
and  threats  of  strikes ;  and  they  deeply  resent  the  fact  that  the 
industrial  cities  teem  with  ostentatious  “Schiebers,”  who  have 
grown  rapidly  rich  without  doing  any  work  at  all. 

Since  the  Kapp  revolt  these  working  classes  have  had  almost 
complete  power  in  their  hands ;  and  they  are  moving  more  and 
more  towards  the  Left.  Their  attitude  towards  Constitutional 
Government  differs  little  irom  that  of  the  Junkers  who  were 
behind  Kapp.  The  Kapp  Junkers  at  least  did  lip  service  to  the 
Constitution  when  they  proclaimed  for  a  new  Eeichstag  on  the 
established  Democratic  franchise.  The  working  man,  who  only 
a  few  years  back  believed  that  majority  Democracy  in  the  seduc¬ 
tive  form  of  Marxian  Socialism  was  the  universal  arcanum  of 
happiness,  has  ceased,  under  Lenine’s  propaganda,  to  believe  in 
any  kind  of  Democracy  at  all.  He  showed  this  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  on  March  20th  to  the  provisional  compromise  of  a 
condominium ;  but  he  is  too  clever  to  believe  that  this  con¬ 
dominium  is  more  than  the  necessary  pause  after  an  exhausting 
round ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  next  revolutionary 
attempt  will  be  to  establish  a  Minority  Dictatorship  of  purely 
Left  colour.  And  it  is  likely  that  this  attempt  will  be  made,  not 
merely  by  the  Western  Beds,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  Unions,  at 
no  remote  date ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  promised  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  Army  upon  proletarian  lines  gives  a  prospect  of 
success. 

Unless,  that  is,  the  new  Democracy  tries  really  to  govern  and 
to  create.  The  present  prospects  of  this  are  thin.  Muller’s 
Cabinet  is  no  improvement  upon  Bauer’s ;  Noske,  though  he  failed 
badly  when  he  quitted  Berlin  with  his  frightened  colleagues,  had 
abilities;  and  Erzberger  was  the  ablest  man  pro<luced  by  Demo¬ 
cracy  so  far.  By  his  influence  wdth  the  Centre,  Erzberger  made 
jKis.sible  the  three-party  Coalition  which  provides  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  Government  majority ;  Erzberger  pushed  through  a 
seemingly  impossible  taxation  scheme  which  would  have  balanced 
the  Budget  had  his  colleagues  stopped  inflation  with  a  forced 
loan  and  stopi>e<l  private  extravagance  with  penal  sumptuary 
law's ;  Erzberger  won  where  Finance  Secretaries  in  the  easy  pre¬ 
war  days  failed,  w'hen  he  not  only  transferred  direct  taxation 
rights  from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  also,  and 
against  strong  opposition  from  State  Finance  ^linisters,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Republic’s  general  financial  supremacy.  The  striking 
Unions  have  taken  care  that  Herr  Miiller  shall  not  put  into  his 
Cabinet  any  new  Noskes  or  Erzbergers.  The  new  Cabinet’s 
policy  towards  the  Ruhr  plunderers  shows  that  it  is  effectively 
frightened  out  of  Noske  politics.  In  future,  to  restore  order 
where  order  is  broken,  the  Government  must  rely  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  same  industrial  workmen  who  are  determined 
to  upset  it.  The  Reds  in  Westphalia,  though  they  are  at  present 
dissolved  into  mere  brigand  bands,  have  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
arming  or  recognising  Berlin’s  authority.  A  day  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  representative  at  Munster  had  been  forced  into  the 
conces.sion  that  the  Reds  should  take  their  weapons  to  their 
homes,  “and  give  them  up  there,”  the  Central  Soviet  at  Bochum 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  them  to  keep  their  weapons  in 
readiness  for  a  fresh  revolt ;  and  the  whole  revolutionary 
mechanism  of  local  Soviets  is  to  be  maintained  “as  a  fighting 
organisation  against  the  bourgeoisie."  Reel  disorder  is  formally 
legalised.  Although  the  Red  revolt  can  no  more  be  justified  than 
the  White  revolt — Kapp’s  none  too  militant  braves  behaved  much 
better  than  the  Reds — the  Muller  Cabinet  is  so  much  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  hands  that  in  the  same  agreement  in  which  it  promises 
“immediate  disarmament  and  punishment  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  Counter-Revolutionary  attempt  of  January  13th,”  it  is 
forced  to  promise  “full  immunity  from  punishment  of  the  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  the  (Red)  revolt.” 

Even  if  the  Muller  Cabinet  gets  over  the  immediate  crisis,  it 
will  be  faced  w'ith  very  difficult  administrative  and  legislative 
reforms.  The  promised  political  cleaning  of  the  Army  will  not 
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make  for  trustworthiness,  and  will  certainly  make  for  inefficiency. 
The  Unions’  aim  is  to  replace  Counter-Revolutionary  soldiers  not 
with  uou-political  soldiers,  but  with  Left-Revolutionary  soldiers, 
who,  like  the  forces  cleansed  of  Counter-Revolution  by  Kerensky 
after  Korniloff’s  revolt,  will  some  day  put  in  power  the  destined 
Minority  Dictators.  The  promi8e<l  combing-out  of  the  higher 
bureaucracy  has  the  same  aim.  The  higher  bureaucracy  did  not 
support  Kapp ;  and  its  offence  is  that  it  would  not  support  Legien 
or  any  other  proletarian  desjwt.  If  these  troubles  are  overcome, 
if  the  Democratic  Government  survives  its  semi-Bolshevik  soldiers 
and  administrators,  serious  difficulties  will  arise  in  fulfilling  the 
promise  to  accelerate  Socialisation.  In  this  matter  the  March 
Treaty  requires  a  complete  reversal  of  recent  policy.  The 
Socialisation  of  mining  was  already  prepared — by  the  law  of 
March  23rd,  1919,  and  of  the  potash  industry  by  the  law  of  April 
24th ;  but  these  laws  provided  neither  centralised  State  Socialism 
nor  local  Municipal  Socialism,  but  only  self-government  by  the 
individual  industries.  This  self-government  (Selhstveru'altung) 
of  industries  has  been  a  catchword  of  economic  reformers  ever 
flince  the  Revolution;  and,  superficially  examined,  it  is  far  more 
attractive  than  bureaucratic  Nationalisation  or  disorderly  local 
Communism.  Under  self-government  all  firms  and  companies 
in  a  given  branch  of  industry  are  united  into  a  Public  Trust,  over 
which  the  Central  Government  has  only  supervision  rights  similar 
to  a  Central  Government’s  rights  of  supervision  over  municipal 
local  government.  The  higher  policy  of  the  Public  Trust  is 
directed  by  corporate  bodies  which  represent  the  interests  in  the 
particular  industry,  interests  here  meaning  not  merely  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  all  classes  directly  or  indirectly  affected  :  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  traders,  and  the  consumers ;  and  in  the  representation 
of  each  of  these  three  classes  employers  and  employees  have  an 
equal  share.  Similar  principles  underlie  the  proposed  “Iron 
Parliament,”  and  the  newly-created  Foreign  Trade  Boards 
{AusscnhayidcIssteUcti),  which  are  to  regulate  export  and  import 
in  each  individual  trade  branch.  In  industry  the  self-government 
bodies  are  required  to  pursue  towards  production,  prices  and  sale 
conditions  the  policy  which  seems  most  in  the  whole  nation’s 
intere.st.  But  experience  with  self-government,  in  the  qualified 
way  in  which  it  has  so  far  been  applied,  has  not  been  favourable. 
.\11  the  existing  Coal  Syndicates  are  fused  into  a  Reichskohlen- 
terhand,  over  which  as  highest  instance  is  a  Beichskohlenrat. 
The  whole  of  Germany,  being  interested,  has  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  industry  so  organised ;  and  the  whole  of 
Germany’s  interest  is  to  increase  efficiency  of  production  and  to 
keep  prices  down.  In  practice,  the  Coal  Public  Trust  and  all 
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other  self-government  organs  are  dominated  by  the  employers  and 
employees  of  the  particular  branch,  whose,  in  other  respects 
contrary,  interests  are  solid  as  against  the  public ;  the  employers’ 
representatives  want  to  put  up  prices ;  the  employees’  representa¬ 
tives  consent  to  this  on  condition  that  wages  are  raised ;  and 
usually  the  traders’  representatives,  a  third  important  element 
voting,  have  no  objection — the  higher  the  turnover,  the  higher, 
as  a  rule,  the  trader’s  profits.  Therefore,  the  coal  price,  during 
the  brief  career  of  coal  self-government,  rose  from  45  to  over 
200  marks  a  ton.  Outside  of  the  few  already  self -governed 
branches.  Labour  is  mostly  dissatisfied  with  the  results ;  and  there 
is  strong  hankering  after  the  old  fetish.  State  Socialism,  and 
stronger  hankering  after  local  Communism.  State  Socialisation, 
with  its  bureaucratic  methods,  is  wholly  unsuited  for  a  great 
competing  industry  like  the  potash,  in  which  Germany  no  longer 
has  an  international  monopoly ;  and  local  Communism,  judged 
by  Russia’s  first  experiences  under  Bolshevism,  means  industrial 
ruin.  However,  Germany  has  a  too  large  proportion  of  working 
men  who  do  not  care  whether  they  cut  the  legs  from  under 
industry  if  at  the  same  time  they  cut  the  legs  from  under  the 
bourgeoisie ;  and  as  the  bourgeois  minority,  with  its  industrial 
ex]>erts,  heavy-weight  economists,  and  merely  timid  politicians, 
dominates  the  National  Assembly,  and  will  probably  dominate  the 
coming  first  Reichstag,  the  working-class  design  cannot  easily  be 
put  through  by  Constitutional  means.  In  the  minds  of  those 
workmen  leaders  who  realise  this.  Minority  Dictatorship  of  best 
Russian  Bolshevik  colour  is  the  ultimate  design. 

This  gives  a  black  view  of  German  prospects.  At  present  no 
other  view  is  possible.  It  is,  of  course,  not  certain  that  because 
Germany  is  marching  towards  Bolshevism  she  will  reach  that 
goal.  The  influences  which  have  diverted  her  to  the  present  path 
may  any  day  be  reversed.  But  the  chance  of  reversal  depends 
upon  the  present  Democratic  system’s  displaying  more  vigour  and 
will  than  heretofore,  and  primarily  upon  the  putting  in  order 
of  the  finances,  the  anarchy  in  which  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  chief 
cause  of  the  present  unrest. 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 


HAMLET  AND  VOLPONE  AT  OXT^OED. 


In  The  Fortnightly  Eeview  for  August,  1913,  in  an  article  on 
'‘Hamlet  at  Oxford,”  I  put  forward  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
well-known  statement  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  Quarto  that 
the  play  had  been  acted  ‘‘in  the  two  Vniversities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.”  I  sought  to  show  that  these  words  did  not  imply 
(as  was  the  accepted  view)  any  academic  recognition  of  the  play 
or  of  Shakespeare’s  company,  but  that  they  merely  indicated 
performances  in  the  University  towns,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
civic  authorities.  I  based  my  interpretation  mainly  on  two  facts 
—the  declared  hostility  of  the  senior  graduates,  including  even 
academic  dramatists  like  William  Gager  of  Christ  Church,  to 
professional  players ;  and  a  long  series  of  payments,  beginning  in 
1587-8,  in  the  Oxford  Vice-Chancellors’  accounts,  to  travelling 
companies  to  take  themselves  off.^ 

Amongst  those  who  have  accepted  my  view  of  the  matter  are 
Sir  Sidney  Lee  in  the  revised  edition  of  his  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Bodleian  Shakespeare  Exhibition  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Tercentenary  in  1916.  The  first  critic  (so  far  as  I  know) 
to  challenge  my  conclusions  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  in  ‘‘A 
Belated  Eeply  ”  in  The  Fortnightly  for  August,  1919.  In 
arguing  in  favour  of  the  traditional  view  that  Hamlet  was  acted 
"at  both  Universities,”  he  relies  mainly  on  two  pieces  of  evidence, 
the  patent  of  James  I.  to  the  Globe  Company,  henceforth  known 
as  ‘‘His  Majesty’s  Servants,”  on  May  19th,  1603,  and  the  dedica¬ 
tion  by  Ben  Jonson  of  his  Volpone;  or  the  Fox  to  the  two  Uni¬ 
versities.  I  will  attempt  to  deal  with  these  in  turn. 

In  making  use  of  the  patent  of  May  19th,  1603,  for  his  pur¬ 
poses,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  faced  with  the  preliminary  difficulty  of 
the  date  of  the  performances  of  Hamlet  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
He  contends  that  the  patent  forced  the  University  authorities  to 
change  their  attitude  towards  the  King’s  Company.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  essential  to  his  argument  to  prove  that  the  performances 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  James  and  not  of  Elizabeth.  As  I  do 
not  believe  (for  reasons  given  below)  that  the  policy  of  the 
Universities  was  affected  by  the  patent,  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
any  date  suggested  by  Mr.  Lawrence  if  there  was  evidence  for  it.“ 

(1)  For  the  evidence  on  these  points  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  Chapter  X 
of  my  University  Drama  in  the  Tudor  Age. 

(2)  In  my  article  of  August,  1913,  I  suggested  that  as  we  have  no  proof  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Company  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge  m  1601,  the 
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•  The  first  Quarto  of  Hamlet  was  published  in  1603,  which  extended 
to  March  21  st,  1604,  according  to  the  modem  calendar.  As 
Klizabeth  died  on  Alarch  24th,  1603,  there  was  nearly  a  year  after 
the  accession  of  James  during  which  the  performances  mentioned 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Quarto  could  have  taken  place.  From 
May,  1603,  to  February,  1603/4,  the  plague,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
points  out,  was  raging  in  London,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  the  theatres  were  closed.^  It  was  therefore  a  time 
during  wdiich  the  companies  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  take  prolonged  provincial  tours.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  little  documentary  evidence  of  this.  In  any  case,  no  visit  of 
the  King’s  Company  to  Oxford  between  Michaelmas,  1602  and 
1603,  is  recorded  in  the  civic  accounts;  and  the  fee  of  twenty 
shillings  to  them  in  the  same  accounts  for  1603-4  is  entered 
between  payments  on  May  7th  and  June  16th,  1604,  so  that  it 
appears  to  relate  to  a  summer  performance — much  too  late  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  first  Quarto.  Hence  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  King’s  Company  was  at  Oxford  during  the  first 
year  of  the  new'  reign,  though  there  is  always  the  iwssibility  of 
an  unrecorded  visit. 

But  on  the  main  que.stion  at  issue  between  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
myself  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  performance  is,  from  my 
point  of  view’,  of  little  importance.  For  I  am  convinced  that  he 
attaches  undue  significance  to  the  wording  of  the  patent  to  the 
Globe  players,  which  he  quotes  in  full.  I  need  therefore  only 
refer  to  the  clause,  on  which  he  lays  stress,  licensing  the  company 
to  act,  w’hen  away  from  Ijondon,  “within  anie  towne-halls  or 
moutehalls,  or  other  conveniente  places  within  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  of  anie  other  cittie,  universitie,  town,  or  boroughe  what¬ 
soever  within  our  said  realmes  and  domynions.” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Lawrence  comments  as  follows  : — 

“  Whether  or  not  the  authority  to  act  at  the  Universities  was  insorti'd  at 
tJie  instance  of  the  players  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  future  rebuffs — such. 

l)erforrnance8  of  Hamlet  there  may  have  been  earlier,  possibly  between  1592  and 
1694,  during  which  time  visits  to  one  or  other  university  by  the  company 
are  recorded.  In  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  for  9  January,  1919  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Pollard  and  J.  Dover  Wilson  writing  about  the  four  "bad  quartos”  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Hamlet,  advanced 
the  theory  that  these  pirated  editions  "are  primarily  based  on  the  abridgments 
which  were  hastily  made  ”  for  the  tour  on  which  the  company  started  in 
May,  1593,  "the  longest  provincial  tour  it  ever  took.”  This  theory  give 
independent  support  to  my  conjecture,  but  I  admit  readily  that  there  are 
difficulties,  and  as  the  question  of  date  was  quite  subordinate  to  my  main 
argument,  I  will  not  pursue  it  further  here. 

(1)  I  welcome  Mr.  Lawrence’s  support  of  my  suggestion  that  "  the  late 
nnovation”  in  the  famous  passage  in  Quarto  2  of.  Hamlet  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
"tumult”  or  "commotion."  Hut  I  doubt  his  application  of  it  to  the  plague. 
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msyliap.  been  already  experienced — it  was  a  concession  utterly  lack¬ 

ing  in  precedent,  and  its  insertion  has  therefore  very  considerable  signifi- 
finec.  .  .  •  Had  f-he  privilege  proved  irksome  to  the  universities,  there  would 
doubtless  have  been  grave  complaints  to  the  I’rivy  Council.  But  the  aca¬ 
demic  authorities  made  no  sign,  aud  when,  in  1019,  the  patent  to  the  King’s 
men  came  to  be  renewed,  the  old  concession  was  still  allowed  them.  The 
hurried  granting  of  the  patent  of  1603  on  the  heels  of  the  King’s  arrival  gave 
the  Globe  players  such  a  status  and  indicated  so  warm  an  interest  in  their 
well-being  that  none  but  the  most  resolute  and  uncompromising  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  would  have  risked  the  royal  displeasure  by  denying  them  entry 
had  they  presented  themselves  shortly  afterwards  at  his  gates.  There  are 
imod  reasons  to  believe  that  they  did  so  present  themselves  at  both  universi¬ 
ties,  and  that  at  each  they  performed  Hamlet  during  their  stay.’’ 

Xow  wheu  Mr.  Lawrence  speaks  of  “the  authority  to  act  at 
the  Universities  ”  as  “a  concession  utterly  lacking  in  precedent,” 
it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  series  of  previous 
])atents  not  containing  the  word  “universitie.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  earlier  royal  patent 
to  a  theatrical  company,  that  of  Elizabeth  to  Leicester’s  men  in 
1574.  The  “concession  utterly  lacking  in  precedent  ”  therefore 
dwindles  into  a  variation  from  a  single  exemplar  thirty  years  old. 
.\or  was  the  insertion  of  “universitie”  |■>eculiar  to  the  patent  of 
the  King’s  Company,  or  intended  as  a  mark  of  special  favour. 
The  formula,  “cittie,  universitie,  town  or  boroughe,”  is  found  in 
the  draft  patent  for  Queen  Anne’s  players  (circa  1604) ;  in  the 
same  patent  when  completed,  April  15th,  1609 ;  and  in  the 
ptents  to  the  players  of  Prince  Henry,  April  30th,  1606  ;  Charles, 
Duke  of  York,  March  30th,  1610;  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  April  27th, 
1611;  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  January  ilth,  1613.^ 

Moreover,  the  new  formula  had  not  the  awe-inspiring  effect 
that  Mr.  liawrence  attributes  to  it.  He  has  to  face  the  extremely 
awkward  fact  that  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  accounts  for  1603-4 
include  a  payment  of  forty  shillings  to  the  Queen’s  players  “vt 
sine  strepitu  discederent.”  These  were  the  players,  formerly  the 
Karl  of  Worcester’s  company,  of  whom  Queen  Anne  became 
patron  early  in  1604.  On  Mr.  Lawrence’s  showing,  w'ould  not 
the  King  have  resented  such  a  rebuff  to  the  servants  of  “our 
nioste  deerely  beloved  wiefe  Queenc  Anne  ”  as  deeply  as  if  it 
had  been  offered  to  his  own  company?  But  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
inference  from  the  payment  to  the  Queen’s  players  is  that,  “so 
far  from  indicating  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  diplomatically  bowled 
out  all  players,”  it  “rather  favours  the  supposition  that  the  King’s 
Company  had  been  there  a  little  previously.  Enough  being  as 
iiood  as  a  feast,  some  discrimination  had  to  be  exercised.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  academic  authorities  would  have  indulged 

(1)  Tho  series  of  royal  jjalents  to  companies  of  players  will  be  found  in  the 
Malone  Society’s  Collections,  I.  3.  pp.  260  ff. 
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the  scholars  in  more  than  one  set  of  performances  per  year.” 
With  all  respect  to  so  distinguished  an  investigator,  it  is  difficult 
to  take  this  reasoning  seriously. 

Moreover,  there  is  documentary  evidence  that  the  policy  of 
“  buying  off  ”  the  travelling  company  was  continued  later  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Stuart.  I  pointed  this  out  in  an  article  iff' The 
Fortnightly  for  August,  1918,  which  Mr.  Lawrence  had  evi- 
dently  not  seen.^  I  will  give  here  in  fuller  detail  the  extracts 
which  I  was  permitted  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  to  make 
from  the  Oxford  Vice-Chancellors’  accounts,  which  run  from  the 
middle  or  end  of  July  in  each  year  : — 

1613-4. — Solutum  Histrionibus  Dominoe  Rcginte — xx®. 

1615- 6. — Solutum  Histrionibus  Domini  Regis — xl*. 

1616- 7. — Solutum  Servientibus  Illustrissimi  Principis  Caroli,  28°  Aug., 

1616 — xxii®. 

1619-20. — Solutum  Histrionibus  vt  discedercnt  ab  Vniversitate — xxii«. 

1621-2. — Solutum  Histrionibus  Regiis  vt  discederent  ab  Academia  ncc 
luderent — xx®. 

1623-4. — Solutum  quibusdam  Histrionibus  vt  non  luderent — v®. 

If  the  three  first  entries  stood  alone,  they  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  lend  some  support  to  Mr.  Lawrence’s  theory  that  there 
was  a  change  in  the  academic  attitude  towards  actors  after  1603. 
But  they  are  evidently  of  a  piece  with  the  entries  that  follow, 
the  reason  for  the  payment  being  omitted  in  the  shorter  form 
of  entry.  The  item  for  1621-2  is  particularly  significant.  The 
patent  to  the  King’s  Company  (as  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out)  was 
renewed  on  March  27th,  1619,  and  universities  were  again  men¬ 
tioned  in  it.  Yet  so  soon  afterwards  this  favoured  company  was 
paid  to  go  aw’ay  from  the  University  and  to  refrain -from  acting. 

The  patents  were,  in  fact,  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
disciplinary  powers  of  the  Vice-Chancellors,  whose  only  concern 
with  actors  at  this  period  was  to  see  that  they  did  not  trouble  the 
University.  It  is  completely  to  mistake  their  function  to  think 
of  them  as  rewarding  travelling  players  or  “indulging  the 
scholars  ’’  with  professional  performances.  There  was  no  building 
belonging  to  the  University  as  such  in  which  performances  of  the 
kind  could  take  place.  Thus  “  universitie  ”  in  the  patent  has  a 
local ,  not  an  academic  significance ;  it  means  the  university  town. 
And  this  is  exactly  how  the  word  is  used  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  Quarto  of  Hamlet.  The  play  is  described  as  having  been 
acted  “in  the  Cittie  of  London;  as  also  in  the  two  Vniversities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  elsew'here.”  The  Universities  are 
here  exactly  balanced  against  the  City  of  London,  and  “else¬ 
where.”  Hamlet  is  not  said  to  have  been  acted  “at”  the  Uni- 

(1)  “  Theatrical  Companies  at  Oxford  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.” 
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versities,  or  “before”  them,  as  the  phrase  has  been  so  often 
loosely  reproduced,  but  “in”  them.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
your  “In”!  Whatever  the  other  sins  of  the  pirate  publishers 
of  the  first  Quarto,  they  were  here  stating  the  simple  truth. 

The  rare  occasions  on  which  the  Vice-Chancellors’  accounts 
record  contributions  to  theatrical  entertainments  are  the  visits  of 
royal  or  other  exalted  personages.  Even  then  the  payments  were 
for  general  expenses,  such  as  staging  or  hire  of  costumes,  and  did 
not  include  fees  to  the  actors,  who  were  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  members  of  the  University.  These  state  performances 
took  place,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church.  On  less  formal 
occasions  Magdalen,  St.  John’s  and  other  colleges  mounted  and 
acted  their  own  plays. 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  w^e  turn  to 
Ben  Jonson’s  dedication  of  Volpotie  to  the  two  Universities,  which 
Mr.  Lawrence  cites  as  the  second  main  support  of  his  argument. 

I  had  not  overlooked  this  (as  he  seems  to  think),  but  did  not 
deal  with  it  because,  for  reasons  given  below,  Hamlet  and  Volpone 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  parallel  cases.  But  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  argues  from  one  to  the  other,  and  as  there  is  a  primd- 
facie  similarity,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
performance  of  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy. 

-The  quarto  edition  of  Volpone  is  dedicated  “to  the  most  noble 
and  most  equall  sisters,  the  two  Vniversities.  For  their  love  and 
acceptance  shew’n  to  this  Poeme  in  the  presentation.”  The 
relevant  passages  of  the  eloquent  address  to  them  that  follows 
are  quoted  in  full  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  most  significant  w'ords 
are  those  in  which  Jonson  speaks  of  “this  my  latest  Work,  which 
you,  most  learned  Arbitresses,  have  seene,  judg’d,  and  to  my 
crowne  approv’d.” 

This  Epistle  is  dated  from  Jonson’s  house  in  Blackfriars  “this 

II  day  of  February,  1607,”  i.e.,  in  all  probability  1607/8.  The 
play  must  therefore  have  been  acted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
some  time  between  this  date  and  its  first  production  at  the  Globe 
in  1605.  Jonson  claims  that  it  had  received  whole-hearted 
academic  approval,  but  as  to  how  or  wffiere  it  was  performed  he 
h  tantalisingly  vague.  He  personifies  the  Universities  as 
“sisters”  and  “arbitresses,”  but  he  does  not  tell  us  through  whom 
or  in  what  fashion  they  gave  a  favourable  judgment  on  his  work. 

Is  it  possible  that  Volpone  was  acted  by  the  scholars  them¬ 
selves  at  Christ  Church  or  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge?  Many 
members  of  both  these  societies  came  from  Westminster,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to  perform  a  work  by  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  schoolfellow  w’hich  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  classic 
drama.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Christ  Church  account- 
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books  record  the  performance  of  an  “English  comedie”  durintr 
the  session  1605-6.  But  no  case  seems  to  be  known  of  the 
University  amateurs  producing  a  play  wdiich  w’as  the  property 
of  one  of  the  professional  companies,  and  which  was  still  in 
manuscript.  Moreover,  had  the  piece  been  staged  at  Christ 
Church  or  Trinity,  Jonson  w^ould  probably  have  made  direct 
mention  of  the  fact. 

_  If,  therefore,  an  amateur  college  performance  has  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  to  be  rnle<l  out,  the  only  other  alternative  is  that  the 
King’s  Company  acted  Volpone  in  the  usual  w^ay  at  one  of  the 
city  inns.  We  know  from  the  municipal  account-books  that  they 
visited  Oxford  on  October  9th,  1605,  about  the  end  of  July,  1606, 
and  September  7th,  1607.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
the  play  doubtless  was  presented.^  Of  any  formal  recognition 
by  the  University  of  the  performance,  or  of  any  payment  to  the 
King’s  men  by  the  academic  authorities,  there  can,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  reasons  already  given,  be  no  question.  But  if  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  on  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors  might 
be  expected  to  turn  “a  blind  eye  ”  upon  the  attendance  of  scholar? 
at  prohibited  professional  entertainments,  it  would  be  at  the 
production  of  Volpone.  Nearly  sixty  years  later  Anthony  Wood 
records  that  on  New'  Year’s  Day,  and  again  on  Twelfth  Night. 
1663,  he  spent  sixpence  to  see  “  Volponey  ”  acted  at  the  Oxford 
Town  Hall  by  ’prentices  and  tradesmen.  We  may  be  sure  that 
when  the  King’s  Company  presented  the  play  fresh  from  it? 
triumph  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  gownsmen  were  among  the  audience, 
and  show’ed  their  appreciation  of  such  a  w'ork  so  completely  after 
their  owm  heart.  It  w'as  Jonson’s  cue  in  his  dedication  to  make 
the  most  of  this.  His  attitude  throughout  the  Epistle  is  one  of 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 'vulgar  to  that  of  the  intellu 
qcntsia.  He  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  “stands  off  from” 
the  ordinary  writer  for  the  stage,  morally  and  artistically,  a? 
light  from  darkness.  He  admits  the  indictment  against  the  con¬ 
temporary  theatre— except  in  his  owm  case  : — 

“  It  will  here  be  hastily  answer’d  .  .  .  that  now  especially  in  Dramatick,  | 
or  (as  they  termo  it)  Stago-PoStry  nothing  but  Ribaldry,  Profanation.  | 
Blasphemy  and  liicenee  of  offence  to  God,  and  Man,  is  practised.  I  dare 
not  deny  a  great  part  of  this  .  .  .  But  that  alt  are  embarqu’d  in  this  bold  | 
adventure  for  Hell,  is  a  most  \*ncharitable  thought,  and  vtterd,  a  more  mali-  j 
cious  slander.  For  my  particular,  I  can  (and  from  a  most  cleave  conscience)  ; 
affirme  that  I  have  trembled  to  thinke  toward  the  least  Prophanenesse,  have  j 
loathed  the  use  of  such  foule  Baudry  as  is  now  made  the  foode  of  the 
Scene.  ... 

(1)  ”  E.  S.”  (probably  Esme  Stuart,  Lord  Aubigny)  in  his  lines  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  oflVolpone,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  speaks  of  the  play  as  best 
known  “in  both  Minerv’a’s  cities.”  But  the  place  and  manner  of  performance 
are  left  vague. 
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Tlio  pnsonfc  trade  of  the  Stage  in  all  their  miso’line  Enterludes,  what 
loirni'd  or  liberall  soule  doth  not  already  abhor?  where  nothing  but  the 
garbage  of  the  time  is  vtter’d? 

Could  any  academic  Puritan  or  precisian,  even  John  Painoldes 
himself,  tlie  op^wnent  alike  of  the  collegiate  and  the  professional 
fta^e,  have  said  more? 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  .his  dedications  Jonson  speaks  of  his 
comedies  and  tragedies  not  as  “plays,”  but  “poems,”  to  be  judged 
hv  the  classical  rules.  So,  too,  his  friends  in  some  of  the  com¬ 
mendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  quarto  of  Volpone  salute  him 
afithe  harbinger  in  England  of  an  art  that  will  revive  the  glories 
of  Greece  and  Pome.  Thus  Edmund  Bolton,  in  Latin  hexa¬ 
meters  addressed  “Ad  Vtramque  Academiam,”  begins: — 

ITic  illc  ost  piiinuH,  pii  doctuiii  drama  Britanuin, 

(Iraiorum  autiqua,  id  I.atii  iiKmimonta  Thoatri, 

Tauquam  explorator  vorsans,  felicibus  ausis. 
rrobobit  :  ^fagnis  eoptis  Geniina  a^tra  favrtr. 

Another  admirer,  “F.  B.,”  speaks  of  : — 

Tho  Art,  which  thou  alone 
Hast  taught  our  tongue,  the  rules  of  Time,  of  Place, 

And  other  Bites  deliuer’d  with  the  grace 
Of  comick  stile,  which  onely,  is  fane  more 
Then  any  EngUxh  stage  hath  knowne  before. 

What  worlds  away  are  we  here  from  Hamlet !  Can  anyone 
imafiine  Shakespeare  dedicating  it  as  a  “|X)em”  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  or  his  friends  writing  Latin  panegyrics  tqwn  it,  or  hailing 
him  as  a  poetic  saviour  of  English  drama? 

And  if  we  want  to  have  the  typical  verdict  of  early  seventeenth 
century  Oxford  on  the  two  playwrights,  we  have  only  to  open 
the  iwems  of  William  Cartwright  of  Christ  Church,  himself  a 
distinguished  academic  dramatist.  In  1638  Cartwright  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  colle<‘tion  of  memorial  verse,  Jonsonus  Virhitis,  a 
poem  of  nearly  200  lines  of  unrestrained  panegyric.  Here  are 
some  characteristic  couplets  : — 

Where  shall  we  find  a  Muse  like  thine,  that  can 
So  well  present  and  shew  man  unto  man. 

That  each  one  finds  his  twin,  and  tbinkes  thy  .\rt 
Kxtends  not  to  the  gestures,  but  the  heart? 

Where  one  so  shewing  life  to  life,  that  wo 

Think  thou  taughtst  Custome,  ami  not  Custome  thee? 

«  »  *  «  * 

Whence  'mong  the  choycer  Judges  rose  a  strife 
To  make  thee  read  a  Classik  in  thy  life. 

Those  that  doo  hence  applause,  and  suffrage  begge, 

’Cause  they  can  Poems  forme  upon  one  legge. 

Write  not  to  time,  bub  to  the  Poets  day  : 

There’s  difference  between  fame,  and  sudden  pay. 
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Contrast  with  this  the  notorious  “  appreciation  ”  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  Cartwright’s  commendatory  verses  on  Fletcher  prefixed 
to  the  1647  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays ; — 


Shakospearc  to  thee  was  as  dull,  whose  best  jest  lyes 
I’  th’  Ladies  questions,  and  the  Fooles  replyes. 

Old  fashion’d  wit,  which  walk’d  from  town  to  town 
In  turn’d  Hose,  which  our  Fathers  call’d  the  Clown; 
Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceanessc  call, 

And  which  made  Bawdry  pass  for  comicall. 


In  the  light  of  these  two  passages  from  the  pen  of  “that 
typical  Oxonicule,  the  Rev.  William  CartwTight  ”  (to  borrow 
Swinburne’s  vituperative  coinage),  can  any  analogy  be  drawn 
between  the  academic  attitude  to  Volpone  and  to  Hamlet,  and  is 
it  conceivable  that  either  the  University  or  the  college  authorities  P® 
would  have  given  official  countenance  to  a  performance  of  Shake- 
speare’s  tragedy? 

'  Mr.  Lawrence,  while  disputing  my  conclusions,  is  ready  to 
allow  that  I  am  “obviously  and  honestly  intent  on  arriving  at 
the  true  facts  according  to  the  evidence.”  I,  of  course,  return 
the  salute.  May  I  further  assure  him  that  I  have  not  been 
influenced  by  any  pre-conceived  idea,  or  by  a  prejudice  against  i 
the  traditional  view?  On  the  contrary,  if  I  may  confess  it,  when  ! 

I  began  to  examine  some  of  the  college  account-books  at  Oxford  = 

I  was  not  entirely  without  hope  that  I  might  light  upon  an  entry  * 
of  a  payment  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Company  for  a  perform-  \ 
ance  of  Hamlet  within  academic  precincts.  But  as  I  learnt  more  ■ 
about  the  contemporary  attitude  of  the  University  Dons  towards  ; 
professional  players,  and  realised  the  rigid  line  drawn  by  the  ? 
chief  academic  dramatists,  such  as  Legge  of  Cambridge  and  i 
Gager  of  Oxford,  between  amateur  acting  in  college  halls  and 
“playeinge  of  Enterludes  and  settinge  forth  of  other  vaine  games 
and  pastimes  ”  by  strolling  companies,  I  gradually  became  con-  g 
vinced  that  the  statement  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  Quarto  |  ® 
of  Hamlet  had  been  misinterpreted.  Then  came  the  confirmatory  j 
evidence  (to  which  Mr.  Madan  first  drew  my  attention)  of  the  [ 
payments  in  the  Oxford  Vice-Chancellors’  accounts  to  the  London  | 
companies  to  take  themselves  off.  And  when  I  found  in  the  ' 
contemporary  Oxford  municipal  accounts  that  the  Mayors  were 
rewarding  the  same  companies  for  acting,  I  drew  the  natural  ; 
inference  that  Hamlet  was  performed  under  civic,  not  academic, 
auspices.  I  .submit  that  this  interpretation  has  stood  the  test  of 
Mr.  Tjawrence’s  counterblast,  and  that  it  still  holds  the  field. 

Frederick  S.  Boas. 
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The  cinema  is  not  allowed  to  be  merely  a  means  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  amusement.  Energetic  attempts  have  been  made  of 
late  to  exploit  it  for  didactic  pur^wses.  So  far  as  this  is  done  with 
a  purely  educational  aim — as,  for  example,  that  of  teaching  botany 
and  zoology  to  children,  or  explaining  to  artisans  the  details  of 
their  industry — one  can  only  wdsh  well  to  the  movement.  But 
the  film-producer  is  on  more  doubtful  ground  when  he  applies 
himself  to  what  is  called  propaganda,  and  enters  the  field  of 
politics,  ethics,  sociology,  or  economics.  It  is  a  tendency  which 
has  received  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  from  influential 
quarters,  where  it  stands  in  much  need  of  closer  and  more 
careful  consideration  than  it  seems  to  have  received. 

in  this  country  the  propaganda  film  is  a  war  product  .'^^Thought¬ 
ful  persons  in  high  places  had  not  discovered  by  the  summer  of 
1914  that  “the  pictures”  had  outclassed  every  other  form  of 
entertainment  with  the  masses  of  the  population.  As  the  war 
went  on,  and  the  expediency  of  arousing  and  sustaining  popular 
enthusiasm  became  apparent,  attention  was  directed  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  screen.  The  Government  was  urged  to  make  some 
use  of  this  powerful  auxiliary.  Officialism,  very  cold  and  dis¬ 
trustful  at  first,  gradually  warmed  to  action.  It  established  a 
cinematograph  department,  which  enlisted  the  services  of  leading 
manufacturers  and  producers,  utilised  to  some  extent  the  resources 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
certain  number  of  war  films  shown  at  the  picture-houses. 

At  the  outset  these  were  purely  informative.  They  gave  vivid 
representations  of  the  actual  doings  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  air¬ 
men,  and  munition  workers.  Such  were  the  thrilling  Somme 
battle  series,  and  the  admirable  pictures  of  life  and  activity  in 
the  Navy  and  the  workshops.  These  displays  were  at  first  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  for  a  time  valuable.  Unhappily  the  popular  interest  in  ^ 
them  soon  waned ;  and  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off  the 
exhibitors  felt  they  had  done  enough  for  patriotism,  and  were 
reluctant  to  go  on  displaying  war-films  before  an  apathetic  public 
Thich  did  not  go  to  “the  pictures”  to  be  instructed. 

In  their  new-born  eagerness  to  bring  the  cinema  into  action 
the  authorities,  impatient  of  the  slowness  and  imperfect  methods 
of  the  British  companies,  turned  to  the  country  where  mass- 
production  of  films  was  in  progress  on  a  gigantic  scale.  American 
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war-propaganda  photo-plays  were  imported  ready-made,  and  were 
freely  shown  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  many  of  them  under 
the  patronage,  or  at  the  instance,  of  the  Government  publicity 
departments.  Some  of  them  had  been  heavily  subsidised,  directly 
or  indirectly,  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

These  film-dramas  had  the  qualities  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  expect  in  the  work  of  the  great  American  combinations.  The 
photography  was  admirable,  the  stage  management  clever,  the 
settings  and  mechanical  effects  lavish,  and  the  scenarios  were 
constructed  according  to  the  recognised  rules,  with  “heart- 
interest”  and  “punch,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  As  entertain¬ 
ments  they  were  gocnl  of  their  kind,  and  some,  I  believe, 
achieved  a  fair  commercial  success.  As  proimganda  they  seemed 
to  me  nearly  always  ineffective,  and  occasionally  harmful.  Few 
of  them  could  have  sent  the  spectators  away  in  the  desired  mood 
of  glowing  patriotic  enthusiasm,  or  inspired  them  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  “stick  it”  to  the  end,  and  achieve  victory  at  any 
cost.  They  may  have  provided  an  agreeable  evening  for  the 
spectators ;  but  they  could  hardly  have  stirred  them  to  passionate 
emotion,  or  steeled  them  to  triumphant  resolve. 

From  this  point  of  view  I  daresay  they  may  have  been  more 
successful  in  the  land  of  their  nativity.  Being  designed  for 
Americans  by  x\mericans  they  were  concerned  with  American 
interests  and  American  psychology.  The  local  colour,  when  it 
was  not  French,  was  American  ;  the  hero  was  usually  an  American 
youth,  and  the  heroine  was  an  American  woman,  or  sometimes 
French  or  Belgian ;  there  wore  American  soldiers  and  French 
soldiers,  but  scarcely  any  British,  except  here  and  there  a 
Canadian  or  Australian ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  and  crackled 
throughout  the  proceedings,  but  the  Union  Jack  was  invisible. 
jMany  Americans,  I  have  been  told,  are  convinced  that  it  was 
their  Army  which  “whipped  Gennany,”  wdth  some  assistance 
from  that  of  France.  It  is  a  natural,  perhaps  an  excusable,  error. 
But  it  was  not  an  error  that  need  have  been  widely  di.sseniinated 
in  Britain  during  the  war  and  afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of 
British  officials,  British  agencies,  and  British  entrepreneurs’,  nor 
could  its  dissemination  in  these  circuni.stances  have  had  any 
satisfactory  reaction  on  the  public  moral. 

Here  we  had  political  films  which  failed  to  convey  the  lesson 
intended,  or  which  conveyed  one  of  a  different  kind.  There 
is  another  example  in  the  piece  called  Auction  of  Souls,  which 
excited  a  lively  controversy  before  it  was  exhibited  in  London. 
This  Transatlantic  composition,  according  to  the  programme,  was 
“presented  by  the  League  of  Nations  Union,”  though  I  believe 
that  distinguished  body  has  disclaimed  any  direct  participation  in 
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tbe  venture.  The  him  deals  with  the  Turkish  massacres  in 
Armenia,  and  is  supposed  to  present  an  authentic  picture 
and  transcript  of  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  hapless 
Christians  of  that  country.  What  we  are  invited  to  witness  is 
the  record,  or  alleged  record,  of  an  appalling  scries  of  murders  and 
tortures,  the  butchery  of  boys  and  old  men,  the  wholesale  viola¬ 
tion  of  women,  merciless  floggings,  shocking  mutilations,  every 
outrage  that  unchained  lust  and  maddened  cruelty  could  devise. 
Girls  are  seen  dying  under  the  lash,  or  hanging  naked  from  the  ^ 
crosses  on  which  they  have  been  immolated.  No  wonder  indig¬ 
nant  protests  were  heard  when  it  was  proposed  that  such  scenes 
and  incidents  should  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

How  far  the  protests  caused  the  piece,  as  originally  producecl 
in  America,  to  be  modified  when  presented  in  London,  I  cannot 
say.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  most  unexpectedly  and  surprisingly 
milder  than  the  subject  and  the  advertisements  had  led  one  to 
anticipate.  The  spectator  who  went  into  the  Albert  Hall  with 
a  shudder  came  out  with  a  yawn.  A  performance  which  might 
have  been  intolerably  painful  turned  out  to  be  rather  dull ;  it 
assuredly  did  not  evoke  that  fever  of  pity  and  resentment  w^hich 
it  was,  I  presume,  designed  to  arouse.  The  failure  throws  light 
on  the  characteristics  and  the  limitations  of  the  cinema. 

The  Auction  of  Souls  film  does,  in  a  measure,  comply  with  the 
promise  of  its  prospectus.  The  banquet  of  horrors  goes  through 
its  prescribed  courses ;  the  murders,  the  rapes,  the  floggings,  the 
crucifixions  are  served  up  on  the  board.  But  the  scenes  of  infamy  ' 
and  terror  pass  by  so  swiftly,  and  sometimes  so  confusedly,  in 
the  flash  and  shuttle  of  the  moving  reel,  that  their  dreadful 
significance  does  not  sink  into  our  minds,  and  touch  our  hearts, 
as  they  might  if  they  were  set  forth  in  print  or  by  the  spoken 
word.  The  historian  or  the  orator  would  treat  his  subject  so 
that  we  should  naturally  be  induced  to  dwell  upon  its  graver 
aspects ;  we  could  ponder  over  and  assimilate  them  ;  the  high  lights 
would  be  concentrated  on  the  essential  figures  and  events,  and 
a  due  propx)rtion  kept  between  what  was  weighty  and  terrible  and 
what  was  trivial  and  unimportant.  In  the  cinema  one  picture 
occupies  as  much  space  on  the  screen  as  another  ;  however  striking 
it  may  be,  it  has  only  its  life  of  a  minute  or  less;  it  has  barely 
time  to  transmit  its  meaning  before  it  fades  out  to  something  else  ; 
the  eye  is  so  busy  following  the  lightning  procession  that  the 
brain  and  soul  are  out  of  action.  You  cannot  think  in  front  of 
this  kaleidoscope,  so  restlessly  scintillating  and  shifting  before 
you  :  it  is  as  much  as  you  can  do  to  see.  As  well  try  to  meditate 
on  the  Grand  Stand  at  Epsom,  when  the  great  race  is  being  run, 
and  when  all  your  faculties  are  wound  up  to  note  the  relative 
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position  of  the  horses  as  they  sweep  round  the  corner  and  come  | 
thundering  up  the  straight. 

That  is  one  of  the  limitations  of  the  bioscope.  As  conducted 
at  present,  there  is  another  which  this  Armenian  piece  exem-  1 
plifies.  It  pmports  to  be  a  pictorial  account  of  the  actual 
experiences  of  Aurora  Mardiganian,  “the  Christian  girl  who  ' 
survived  the  Great  Massacres.”  This  young  lady  was  engaged  to 
re-enact  her  sufferings  and  adventures  before  the  camera.  She 
has  also  committed  her  narrative  to  print  with  the  assistance  of 
an  “interpreter.”  I  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  volume  and  ! 
examined  it  with  some  attention.  It  is  a  crude,  illiterate  com¬ 
position,  which  tells  a  hideous  story  as  badly  as  possible,  a  mono-  I 
tonous  catalogue  of  sanguinary  crimes  and  acts  of  bestial  wicked-  | 
ness.  We  see  the  miserable  Armenians  driven  in  herds  about  i 
the  country.  At  every  halting-place  a  batch  of  men  are  murdered,  | 
and  a  number  of  women  violated  or  kidnapped,  by  Turks,  Kurds, 
Tartars,  and  occasionally  Germans.  One  may  hope  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  Aurora  Mardiganian ’s  statement.  I 
She  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  in  1915,  and  was  therefore  I 
not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  when  she  dictated  her  ' 
reminiscences.  Her  recollections  are  evidently  confused  on  | 
certain  jxiints.  We  are  told  that  after  escaping  from  her  j 
Turkish  captors  she  w^andered  “/or  months  ”  about  the  moun¬ 
tain  district  of  Northern  Kurdistan,  without  a  rag  of  clothing, 
and  with  no  food  except  the  bark  of  small  trees,  “the  weeds 
that  grow  in  the  wdnter,  and  the  dead  blades  of  grass  found  under 
the  snow'.”  This  is  incredible.  A  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
w'eakened  by  outrage  and  suffering,  could  not  have  lived  “for 
months,”  or  even  for  days,  naked  and  famished,  among  the  icy 
^lasts  of  the  Armenian  uplands  in  winter.  Aurora  Mardiganian’s 
memory  must  have  deceived  her,  or  she  may  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  by  her  literary  “interpreter.”  As  evidence  on  the  Armenian 
atrocities  her  narrative  must  be  accepted  with  considerable 
reserve. 

How'ever,  the  narrative,  read  even  with  these  qualifications,  | 
unfolds  a  ghastly  tale  of  iniquity  which  does  leave  on  the  reader’s 
mind  a  deep  sense  of  anger  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  I 
wrongs.  Nobody  w'ho  has  gone  through  its  pages  will  regret  that  | 
the  Allied  Couneil  insists  on  bringing  Enver  and  Talaat  to  trial.  , 
A  bald  translation  of  the  volume  into  photographic  terms  would  | 
be  extremely  painful,  and  to  that  extent  impressive.  But  so  j 
treated  it  w'ould  not  have  suited  the  caterers  of  the  picture- 
theatres.  They  felt  that  Aurora’s  autobiography,  even  when 
enacted  by  Aurora  herself,  was  lacking  in  the  element  of  popu¬ 
larity.  It  w'as  necessary  to  make  it  interesting,  sympathetic. 
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So  the  book  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  scenario- writer,  who  worked 
upon  it  according  to  the  prescribed  formula,  and  turned  it  into 
a  film  story,  twisting  and  kneading  it  to  the  shape  he  and  his 
clients  like.  Aurora’s  statements  of  fact  are  very  loosely  handled ; 
they  are  often  amplified,  sometimes  curtailed,  constantly 
distorted.  In  the  book  there  are  brief  references  to  a  Miss 
Graham,  the  head  of  an  English  missionary  school,  whom  the 
Turks  arrested.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  this  lady’s  fate,  and  we 
conjecture  that  American  or  neutral  intervention  secured  her 
speedy  release.  The  scenario-writer  saw  an  opportunity  here  for 
“featuring”  a  bright  cinema  actress,  and  featured  she  is.  The 
English  girl  is  made  joint  heroine  with  Aurora,  and  shares  with 
her  a  round  of  melodramatic  adventure.  Aurora  describes  her 
escape  from  a  Turkish  prison  with  the  aid  of  a  poor  old  Armenian 
shepherd.  But  a  film-play  must  have  a  hero,  and  the  authoress 
of  the  book  has  provided  only  villains.  The  want  is  supplied  by 
taming  Aurora’s  venerable  assistant  into  a  handsome  young 
Christian  mountaineer,  who  pervades  th^  piece  in  the  approved 
gallantly  improbable  fashion,  and  is  constantly  seen  outwitting 
the  Turks  and  delivering  the  two  girls  from  imminent  and  deadly 
peril.  Thus  is  the  requisite  “  heart-interest  ”  imparted ;  for  if 
this  dashing  gentleman  is  not  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  ladies  the  onlooker  feels  that  he  ought  to  be.  In  the  book 
the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Kurds  and  Tartars  seized 
Armenian  women,  and  flung  them  across  their  horses  like  sacks 
of  meal,  is  brutal  enough.  In  the  play  the  brutality  disappears 
as  you  watch  pretty  actresses  doing  cinema  “  stunts  ”  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  you  quite  forget  that  these  attractive,  bare-legged 
damsels  are  being  ridden  off  to  shame  and  death. 

In  spite  of  all  the  license  he  has  taken  with  his  text,  the  author 
has  not  constructed  a  good  story.  But  it  is  just  good  enough, 
or  bad  enough,  to  cloud  the  atmosphere  and  deprive  the  whole 
production  of  its  ostensible  justification,  which  can  only  be  that 
of  rousing  resentment  against  Turkish  rule  over  Christian  sub¬ 
jects.  If  it  does  not  have  that  effect  its  gallery  of  abominations, 
even  though  obscured  and  confused,  is  indefensible.  But  in  the 
faction  of  Souls  film  the  crusading  spirit  evaporates.  The  attack 
on  Turkish  oppression  misses  fire.  To  the  majority  of  the 
wdience  the  licentious  pashas  and  beys  and  the  persecuted 
Christians  are  only  the  characters  in  a  trite  fairy  tale,  like  the 
wicked  noblemen  and  virtuous  poor  folks  of  the  serial  novel.  It 
is  just  a  story;  not,  as  I  have  said,  in  this  case  a  good  story. 
Bnt  how  is  it  possible  to  impose  a  sense  of  reality  if  your  medium 
compels  you  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  sensational  incident  and 
familiar  cheap  sentiment?  In  the  amalgam  of  grim  truth  with 
VOL.  evil.  N.8. 
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obvious  “fake”  the  serious  lesson  (be  it  right  or  wrong)  cannot 
be  conveyed.  It  is  reduced  to  triviality,  or  passes  by  unnoticed. 

The  propaganda  film  does  not  confine  itself  to  politics.  It  is 
applied  to  social  and  ethical  uses;  and  we  have  had  a  number 
of  edifying  photo-plays  directed  against  vanity,  covetousness 
alcoholism,  and  sexual  immorality.  The  composers  and  inspirers 
are  particularly  fond  of  this  last  subject,  which  they  discuss 
without  a  shred  of  reticence.  There  is  nothing  “squeamish" 
about  your  film  moralist.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade ;  and  he  does 
not  clean  the  implement  before  bringing  it  into  the  drawing-room 
after  poking  with  it  down  the  sewers.  He  proposes  to  induct 
you  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  directing  your  attention,  without 
the  smallest  disguise,  to  the  offensive,  unwholesome,  and  physic¬ 
ally  injurious  effects  of  vicious  indulgence.  To  the  pathological 
side  of  sin  he  devotes  himself  with  ardour,  exhibiting  in  detail 
its  painful  consequences,  not  so  much  to  the  human  soul  as  the 
human  body.  He  wmstes  no  time  in  telling  the  sinner  he  will 
go  to  hell  but  warns  him  that  he  may  have  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
Austere  and  philanthropic  persons  applaud  these  demonstrations, 
and  are  even  anxious  to  make  the  medicine  as  nauseous  as 
possible,  being  convinced  that  it  will  thus  be  more  likely  to  act 
with  efficacy  as  a  “deterrent.” 

One  wonders  if  ft  does.  Here  again  we  are  back  at  the  old 
difficulty.  The  nauseousness  is  undeniable ;  but  the  compounders 
of  the  medicine  know,  or  think,  that  it  must  be  administered 
with  a  good  allowance  of  jam  in  the  shape  of  the  customary  story. 

So  the  sermon  is  enwrapped  in  a  melodramatic  scenario,  which 
furnishes  the  requisite  quantity  of  plot,  sentiment,  and  sympa-  j 

thetic  characterisation,  worked  into  forced  and  artificial  connec-  j 

tion  with  the  above-mentioned  malodorous  details.  j 

There  has  recently  been  shown  in  London  a  morality  play  of  ^ 

this  kind  (imported,  as  usual,  from  America)  at  that  highly  ( 

correct  establishment,  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  under  the  , 

patronage  of  a  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  devoted  to  the  g 

improvement  of  public  health  and  morals.  There  is  no  mistake  j 

about  the  “candour”  of  this  work  of  art.  It  is  so  candid  that  , 

the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors  refused  to  sanction  it;  but  j 


the  Board  has  no  official  status,  being  only  a  private  committee 
of  critics  appointed  by  the  trade,  so  that  any  showman  is  at 
liberty  to  ignore  its  verdict  if  he  pleases.  The  Polytechnic 
managers,  and  their  supporting  moralists,  did  so.  They  thought 
that  the  public  at  large  should  have  opportunities  to  witness  a 
piece  w'hich  men  of  the  world,  like  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  his 
colleagues,  deemed  too  repulsive  for  public  exhibition.  As  a 
slight  concession  .to  the  champions  of  an  out-of-date  decormu  it 
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was  announced  that  the  entertamment  was  intended  “For  Adults 
Only.”  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  illogical  and  hypocritical.  The 
warning  the  piece  is  supposed  to  convey  is  obviously  needed 
much  more  by  innocent  young  persons  on  the  threshold  of  life 
than  by  those  of  maturer  years.  But  the  rubric  “For  Adults 
Only  ”  is  leniently  interpreted.  My  immediate  right-hand  neigh¬ 
bours  at  the  Polytechnic  were  a  male  and  a  female  adult,  neither 
of  whom  seemed  to  be  more  than  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
On  my  other  side  I  had  a  grey-haiied  woman  with  a  red-faced 
elderly  gentleman,  both,  one  might  conjecture,  fortified  by  the 
pitiless  years  against  the  special  temptations  illustrated  on  the 
screen. 

The  play  is  concerned  entirely  and  explicitly  with  the  subject 
of  venereal  disease.  It  is  a  thesis  on  the  proposition  that  illicit 
sexual  intercourse  may  (the  authors  seem  to  think  it  must)  lead 
to  infection  with  revolting  and  dangerous  consequences.  These 
consequences  are  discussed  and  disclosed  with  the  utmost  particu¬ 
larity,  and  the  names,  characteristics,  and  effects  of  the  maladies 
are  reiterated  and  enlarged  upon.  The  adults  who  assist  at  this 
refined  performance  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  patients  in  various 
stages  of  disease  X.  and  disease  Y.,  of  witnessing  their  treatment 
in  the  clinic  and  the  hospital,  and  of  examining  life-like  photo¬ 
graphic  representations  of  their  limbs  and  bodies  under  the  worst 
ravages  of  the  plague.  Festering  sores,  racking  torments,  dis¬ 
gusting  illnesses,  paralysis,  blindness,  insanity,  premature  decay 
are  pictured  and  described. 

Now,  is  not  all  this  fine,  frank  morality?  Ought  not  these 
painful  truths  to  be  made  known  to  the  ignorant,  the  incautious, 
the  self-indulgent?  Possibly.  But  ought  they  to  be  set  forth 
in  this  manner,  and,  if  so  set  forth,  can  they  produce  the  desired 
effect?  Is  it  right  or  expedient  that  an  intimate  medical  dis¬ 
quisition  should  be  propounded  to  a  mixed  audience  of  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  earnest  reformers,  idle  pleasure-seekers, 
and  prurient  amateurs?  By  all  means  let  us  away  with  “false 
modesty.”  Let  us  not  pretend  w'e  have  done  with  social  evils 
when  we  have  merely  hidden  them  out  of  sight.  When  it  is 
necessary  let  us  call  these  things  by  theii’  right  names.  Let 
our  Councils  and  Committees  of  public  morals  circulate  informa¬ 
tion  upon  prophylactics  and  preventives,  if  they  are  convinced 
that  this  is  their  honourable  and  useful  function.  Let  doctors 
and  preachers  and  parents  be  supplied  "with  the  requisite  know¬ 
ledge,  and  let  them  impart  it  to  those  who  may  stand  in  need 
of  it.  If  it  promote  the  public  health  and  continence  to  unveil 
the  secrets  of  the  consulting-room  and  the  hospital  ward  let  that 
ho  done  by  soher  lectures,  not  for  “Adults  Only,”  hut  for  each 
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sex  separately.  If  it  tends  to  edification  for  photographs  of 
diseased  limbs  and  putrid  bodies  to  be  seen  let  such  things  be 
published  in  pamphlets,  or  leaflets,  or  treatises,  which  may  be 
read  carefully  and  quietly,  and  pondered  over  with  due  attention. 

I  do  not  now  discuss  whether  a  widespread  popular  agitation 
on  this  subject  is  advisable  or  not,  or  whether  the  “ignorance” 
upon  it  is  profound  enough  to  call  for  so  active  a  campaign  of 
enlightenment.  But,  assuming  the  propaganda  to  be  required, 
then  it  ought  to  be  effective ;  and  to  be  effective  it  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  gravely  and  earnestly  by  suitable  agencies  and  methods. 
— ilt  ought  not  to  be  hashed  up  and  tricked  out  as  a  popular  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  devisers  of  this  End  of  the  Road  film  are  not 
content  with  their  clinical  and  pathological  demonstrations.  They 
also  want  to  make  the  thing  draw,  to  attract  the  public,  to  bring 
shillings  and  dollars  to  the  pay  office.  So  again  there  is  a  story, 
a  film  story,  with  a  love  interest,  a  manly  hero,  a  sympathetic 
heroine.  Shoddy  sentiment  is  sprayed  about  this  charnel-house, 
and  its  sickly  perfume  mingles  with  the  odour  of  the  disin¬ 
fectants  and  the  carbolised  sponges.  There  is  a  nice  young 
woman  well  brought  up  by  a  good  mother,  and  a  vain,  frivolous 
young  woman  badly  “raised”  by  an  ambitious,  worldly  mother. 
The  good  young  woman  becomes  a  nurse,  falls  in  love  with  a 
virtuous  doctor,  marries  him,  and  lives  happy  ever  after.  The  bad 
young  woman  treads  the  flowery  path  of  worldly  ambition  by 
becoming  an  assistant  at  “the  bargain-counter  of  a  fashionable 
shop,”  falls  a  prey  to  one  of  the  young  profligates  who  find  their 
victims  in  such  places  of  resort,  goes  with  him  to  “disreputable 
roadside  inns”  and  “country  clubs,”  and  other  haunts  of  iniquity, 
and  “falls.”  Her  sin  is  visited  wdth  the  appropriate  physical 
penalties.  Otherwise  the  structure  and  ethical  content  of  the 
tale  closely  resemble  that  of  a  thousand  others.  “Be  good  and 
you  will  be  happy,”  the  moralist  of  the  serial  story  has  been 
saying  this  many  a  month,  with  no  very  perceptible  result  on 
the  general  level  of  conduct.  “Be  bad  and  you  will  be  ill,”  cries 
the  film-propagandist ;  and  it  may  be  that  his  exertions  will  be 
no  more  fruitfully  rewarded. 

The  sermon  of  The  End  of  the  Road  is  drowned,  as  it  will 
always  be  in  these  cases,  by  the  story.  The  surgical  photographs 
and  medical  sub-titles  lost  much  of  their  poignant  realism  when 
one  got  them  mixed  up  with  a  foolish  narrative  of  affection 
and  adventure.  The  unreality  was  increased  by  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  American  local  colour  into  sham  English.  Worldly  young 
women  in  America  may,  for  what  I  know,  find  the  “bargain- 
counter  ”  the  open  road  to  a  brilliant  marriage ;  wealthy  rouit 
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may,  in  America,  pervade  the  big  shops  in  order  to  gratify  their 
licence ;  in  America  eminent  physicians  may  take  their  sweet¬ 
hearts  and  mothers  to  “country  clubs”  where  rowdies  and 
demireps  get  drunk  on  cocktails.  This  may  be  a  correct  picture 
of  life  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  correct  picture  of  life 
in  London.  A  London  audience  is  quite  aware  of  the  fact.  It 
feels  itself  in  a  false  theatrical  atmosphere,  assisting  again  at  a 
fairy  tale.  Fairy  tales  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  they  do 
not  cause  men  and  w'omen  to  be  more  moral :  even  when  they 
deal  with  ogres  and  monsters  and  bottomless  pits  and  sloughs 
of  despond.  Messages  addressed  to  “adults  only”  should  not 
be  conceived  in  terms  suited  to  exceptionally  childish  children. 

In  any  case,  the  moral  of  The  End  of  the  Road  is  not  a  lofty 
one.  I  suppose  the  philanthropists  who  approve  this  outrage  on 
taste  and  decency  think  it  inculcates  self-control  and  restraint. 
That  is  not  the  lesson,  if  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to  learn  it, 
to  be  drawn  from  this  over-emphasised  exposition  of  the  purely 
physical  possibilities  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  film  does  not 
tend  to  make  people  more  virtuous ;  it  can  only  make  them  more 
careful,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing. 

I  remember  an  example  of  mixed  morals  in  another  (American) 
photo-play  I  saw  some  time  ago,  called,  I  think.  The  Eternal 
Evil.  It  was  issued  with  the  support  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  and 
other  apostles  of  “uplift,”  and  was  meant  to  show  how  women 
are  led  to  their  ruin  by  masculine  profligacy.  But  it  did  not 
show  anything  of  the  kind.  The  story  was  that  of  a  girl  employed 
in  a  large  city  store,  who  has  to  support  an  idle  father,  a  mother, 
and  half-a-dozen  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  out  of  her  scanty 
earnings.  As  all  her  money  is  taken  from  her  for  this  purpose 
she  cannot  afford  to  buy  herself  a  new  pair  of  boots ;  and  being 
in  dire  need  of  these  articles  she  eventually  obtains  them  by 
“selling  herself”  to  a  dissolute  young  man.  The  little  tale  is 
told  with  delicacy  and  skill,  and  there  is  genuine  pathos  in  the 
pictures  of  the  poor  girl  tramping  to  her  work  in  frayed  and 
broken  shoes,  bathing  her  swollen  feet  at  night  in  her  shabby 
sleeping-room,  and  gazing  hungrily  at  the  shop- windows  where 
smart  new  boots  are  on  view.  The  part  was  played  with  expres¬ 
sion  and  feeling  by  one  of  those  delightful  American  “cinema 
girls”  whose  talent  and  charm  will  often  make  the  silliest  piece 
worth  watching. 

This  piece,  though  slight,  was  not  silly ;  but  its  moral  was  not 
that  set  forth  on  the  programme.  The  heroine  of  the  broken 
shoes  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a  sacrifice  to  man’s  lust. 
She  was,  in  reality,  sacrificed  to  a  bad  economic  and  social  system. 
Her  father  had  steadily  refused  to  do  any  work,  preferring  to 
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lie  in  bed,  smoke,  and  read  dime  novels,  while  his  wife  washed 
and  swept,  and  tended  for  him  and  his  numerous  progeny;  and 
the  daughter’s  salary  was  regularly  confiscated  to  supply  the 
family  wants.  In  England  the  wife  could  have  obtained  a  magis- 
terial  order  compelling  the  husband  to  contribute  to  her  support 
or  she  could  have  asked  for  a  separation.  Either  such  relief 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  American  state  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  or  social  convention  allows  a  worthless  husband  to  treat 
wife  and  daughter  as  his  slaves.  Instead  of  trying  to  extirpate 
the  “Eternal  Evil,”  the  reformers,  it  struck  me,  might  occupy 
themselves  with  the  simpler  and  more  practical  task  of  promoting 
legislation,  and  rousing  opinion,  against  the  kind  of  domestic 
servitude  exhibited.  The  girl  in  the  film  is,  it  is  true,  driven 
to  wrong-doing  by  distress  and  suffering,  but  she  was  not  forced 
inevitably  to  the  particular  kind  of  wrong  she  committed  ;  instead 
of  “selling  herself”  she  might  (and  in  real  life  probably  would) 
have  simply  stolen  a  pair  of  boots.  The  other  expedient  was 
selected  by  the  author  as  being  more  dramatic  and  interesting, 
but  it  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary  moral  of  the  story.  If 
there  is  any  other,  besides  those  mentioned,  it  is  that  parents 
ought  not  to  bring  into  the  world  more  children  than  they  can 
properly  support.  Ro  that  the  film,  if  propagandist  at  all,  is 
propaganda  for  the  Malthusian  I/eague;  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
not  what  Miss  Addams  and  her  friends  intended. 

These  examples,  and  many  others  that  could  be  adduced, 
suggest  that  when  the  cinema  is  used  for  teaching  social  and 
ethical  lessons  very  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  does 
teach  these  and  not  something  different.  The  point  should  be 
specially  kept  in  mind  by  the  committees  and  societies  of  well- 
intentioned  people  who  rush  into  hasty  alliances  with  those  other 
persons,  not  perhaps  quite  so  altruistic,  whose  manufacturing 
and  commercial  resources  are  placed  at  their  disposal.  Evan-  | 
gelical  zeal  and  business  aptitude  do  not  always  run  well  in 
double  harness.  The  producer  and  the  scenario-writer  are  no 
doubt  anxious  to  give  the  moral  lesson  its  fair  scope.  But  they 
are  still  more  anxious — it  is  the  condition  of  their  existence— 
to  devise  a  show  which  will  satisfy  the  mighty  multitude  of  the 
picture-houses.  If  the  alternative  lies  between  emphasising  the 
sermon  and  weakening  the  popular  entertainment,  it  is  the 
sermon  that  goes  under.  For,  however  convincing  the  preacher 
may  be,  he  will  have  small  chance  of  being  listened  to  if  he 
cannot  induce  a  discriminating  public  to  pay  for  admission  to 
his  conventicle. 

Apart  from  this  essential  point,  one  may  question  whether  the 
cinema  is  in  any  case  a  favourable  vehicle  for  guiding  and 
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informing  public  opinion.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely 
doubtful.  The  cinema  appeals  primarily  to  the  eye ;  it  is  a 
“show.”  Tt  reaches  the  understanding  through  visual  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  special  kind;  for  the  vital  quality  of  the  “moving  pic¬ 
tures”  is  that  they  are  pictures  and  that  they  move.  There  is 
no  pause,  no  time  for  reflection  or  consideration,  as  the  scenes 
flash  by  in  rapid  and  unbroken  continuity.  To  stop,  or  even  to 
slow  down  below  a  prescribed  pace,  is  impracticable  while  the 
projector  light  is  on  and  the  film  is  running  off  the  reel.  You 
cannot  hold  up  the  action,  or  temporarily  suspend  it ;  you  cannot, 
as  in  the  drama,  bring  your  point  home  by  a  long  passage  of 
argument  or  rhetoric.  In  the  cinema  the  “  sub-titles  ”  must  be 
short  and  snappy,  limited  to  a  few  words,  or  at  most  a  few  brief 
sentences.  But  even  the  drama,  with  all  its  advantages  of  the 
spoken  w’ord  and  the  living  exponent,  is  not  well  adapted  for 
propagandist  purposes.  The  propaganda  play  has  been  attempted 
at  intervals  from  the  days  of  Aristophanes  downwards,  and  rarely 
with  success.  Tn  our  owm  times  the  thesis-drama,  even  when  it 
comes  from  the  hand  of  a  master  like  Brieux,  is  closely  studied 
in  the  library  and  usually  neglected  in  the  theatre  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  written  by  an  Ibsen  or  a  Dumas  who  is  so  much  of  a  play¬ 
wright  that  we  forget  he  is  also  a  preacher.  The  drama  appeals 
tj  the  emotions  and  the  instincts,  not  to  the  reasoning  faculty ; 
action,  humour,  wit,  pathos,  passion,  the  clash  of  character,  and 
the  w'hirl  of  life,  are  what  we  seek  at  the  theatre.  We  go  there 
to  be  amused,  touched,  excited,  moved  to  pity  or  terror,  not  to 
be  instnicted. 

Where  the  spoken  drama  fails  the  picture  drama  can  hardly 
succeed.  The  cinema  has  large  possibilities.  Technically  it  has 
gone  far;  artistically  it  is  still  immature,  for  it  has  been 
dominated  by  its  advertising  tradesmen,  stage-managers,  and 
mechanical  experts,  and  too  rapid  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
playing  down  to  popular  ignorance  and  frivolity.  Gradually  we 
may  hope  that  its  range  will  be  enlarged,  so  that  we  may  have 
photographic  poems  and  stories  and  symphonies,  composed  by 
men  with  imaginative  gifts  and  distinctive  talent.  The  bioscope 
has  its  limitations,  but  also  its  special  opportunities;  if  it  has  its 
limitations  compared  with  the  spoken  drama,  it  can  yet  do  some 
things  beyond  the  drama’s  reach.  It  can  handle  dream,  and 
vision,  and  myth ;  it  can  bring  the  past  and  present  together;  it 
can  shake  off  the  trammels  of  time  and  space ;  it  can  change  its 
scenes  at  will ;  it  can  turn  unspoken  thoughts  into  living  images ; 
it  has  all  the  pictorial  aspects  of  nature  and  humanity  for  its 
material.  It  will  always  remain  a  “show  ”  ;  but  it  may  become  a 
plastic  show  interpenetrated  by  the  spirit  of  artistic  and  literary 
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creation.  Let  it,  if  it  can,  strive  to  reach  these  heights,  and  leave 
agitation  and  controversy  to  less  distracting  agencies.  When  you 
sit  down  before  the  printed  page,  or  listen  to  a  gentleman  in  a 
black  coat  standing  behind  a  table  and  a  decanter  of  water,  you 
can  give  all  your  mind  to  the  argument.  The  thread  may  escape 
you  when  you  see  a  lovely  and  lightly-clad  heroine  hurling  herself 
over  a  precipice,  or  watch  a  villain  expiating  his  crimes  under 
the  wheels  of  an  avenging  motor  car.  Those  who  have  any  social, 
political,  or  philosophical  doctrines  to  lay  before  the  world  would 
do  better  to  use  the  newspaper,  the  lecture-room,  the  platform, 
or  the  pamphlet,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  the  picture 
theatre,  where  their  messages,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  can  seldom  be  delivered  in  their  integrity,  and  hardly  ever 
with  entire  sincerity  and  precision. 

Sidney  Low. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 


Looked  at  from  a  wide  point  of  view,  the  position  of  affairs  in 
the  Middle  East  cannot  be  said  to  show  any  improvement  since 
the  writer  dealt  with  this  subject  six  months  ago  in  this  Eeview, 
in  an  article  entitled  “The  New  Middle  East  in  the  Making.” 
At  that  time  Great  Britain  and  France  had  come  to  a  provisional 
Military  Agreement  respecting  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  and 
in  consequence  of  it  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  French  Press 
had  expressed  with  regard  to  the  British  occupation  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  territories  disappeared  amidst  professions  of  mutual 
good-will.  Under  that  Agreement  the  British  forces  were  with- 
town  from  Syria,  north  of  Haifa,  and  from  Cilicia,  and  were 
replaced  by,  French  troops,  except  in  Eastern  Syria,  or  that 
tract  of  country  containing  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Homs,  Hama, 
and  Aleppo,  where  an  Arab  administration,  with  the  Emir  Feisal 
as  its  head,  had  been  set  up  almost  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  country  by  Allenby  about  a  year  before.  The  British, 
however,  remained  in  occupation  of  Palestine.  General  Gouraud, 
a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Great  War,  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Levant,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  in  the  coastal  region  of  Syria ;  but  he  had  comparatively 
insignificant  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
they  were  inadequate. 

Gouraud  had  to  control  not  only  the  coastal  region,  but  also 
the  considerable  territory  that  stretched  eastward  of  the  Taurus 
far  into  Southern  Armenia.  In  the  former  his  task  was  relatively 
easy,  for  its  inhabitants  were  not  unfriendly ;  in  the  latter  he 
encountered  peculiar  difficulties  because  of  the  incessant  conflict 
between  the  Armenians  and  the  Turks,  and  because  of  Turkish 
intrigue  generally.  He  had  to  figure  besides  as  the  adviser  of 
Feisal,  and  as  the  protector  of  the  Lebanon.  Feisal,  who  had 
hitherto  leaned  on  an  extremely  sympathetic  British  support,  did 
not  particularly  want,  or  perhaps  relish,  his  advice.  And  every¬ 
where,  from  Damascus  as  a  centre,  Gouraud  was  faced,  openly 
or  covertly,  with  the  manifestations  and  ramifications  of  the  Pan- 
.^rab  movement,  the  object  of  which  was  complete  independence 
for  the  Arabs — in  Syria,  which  in  the  Arab  view  included 
Palestine,  and  in  Mesopotamia.  This  Pan- Arab  movement,  often 
described  as  “Nationalist,”  was  already  strong  before  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  and  the  weakness  of  the  force  at  his  command 
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merely  encouraged  it  to  become  stronger.  He  asked  for  rein¬ 
forcements,  but  did  not  receive  sufficient  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  situation.  Quite  apart  from  “Nationalist”  and  sentimental 
influences,  to  which  in  Great  Britain  we  are  inclined  to  attach 
far  too  much  importance,  the  inmost  secret  of  the  proclamation  1 

of  Feisal  as  King  of  Syria  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  simple  fact  ( 

that  Gouraud  was  not  given  an  army  large  enough  to  determine  s 
the  course  of  events.  | 

In  Mesopotamia,  as  in  Syria,  the  Pan-Arab  movement  was  c 

active.  About  the  time  when  Gouraud  took  up  his  quarters  in  i 

Syria  General  Sir  George  MacMunn,  then  in  command  of  the  a 

Mesopotamian  Expeditionary  Force,  indited  a  despatch  from  t 

Baghdad — November  12th,  1919,  was  its  date,  though  it  was  not  i 

made  public  till  the  second  week  of  March  last.  Sir  George  Mac-  ] 

Munn  had  succeeded  Sir  Alexander  Cobbe,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  j 

replaced  Sir  William  Marshall.  Sir  George  in  this  despatch  noted  ] 

first  of  all  that  the  months  immediately  following  the  Armistice  ( 

w’ere  occupied  in  demobilising  troops  surplus  to  the  force  con-  | 

sidered  necessary  for  the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  in  reducing 
all  auxiliary  services.  During  that  period  there  were  no  local  ( 

disturbances  in  Mesopotamia.  But  he  went  on  to  observe  that  f 

the  long  delay  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  future  of  the  ] 

country,  which  originally  looked  to  an  effective  British  control  as  ] 

certain  and  immediate,  had  had  a  deteriorating  effect.  He  stated  | 

that  Pan-Arab  enthusiasts,  Pan-Islam  and  Pan-Turk  propaganda,  | 

the  activities  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  the  ( 

approach  of  Bolshevism  towards  Persia,  had  all  had  an  adverse  ( 

effect  on  Mesopotamia.  Intrigue  of  every  kind  had  been  rife,  i 

and  there  were  many  disturbing  rumours  current.  In  this 
singularly  frank  despatch  Sir  George  declared  that,  on  taking  over  | 

command  and  after  making  a  survey  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  ; 

general,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  volcanic  possibilities  of  j 

the  country,  the  reasons  for  which  were  (1)  Mahomedan  unrest  ] 

in  Egypt  and  India,  (2)  the  spread  of  the  Akhwan  or  new  Wahabi  | 

movement  in  Central  Arabia,  (3)  the  unrest  among  the  Kurds,  | 

(4)  the  Pan-Arab  intrigue,  and  (5)  the  large  number  of  well-armed  ( 

tribes  between  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  on  the  Tigris  i 

and  the  Euphrates.  I 

This  is  a  notable  summary  of  the  disturbing  and,  indeed,  dis-  i 

ruptive  factors  at  work  in  the  Land  between  the  Bivers  three  or  ] 

four  months  ago,  and  in  the  adjoining  territories.  That  these  i 

influences,  or  at  least  one  of  them  has  already  borne  fruit  was  1 

seen  in  the  proclamation  of  Feisal’s  brother,  the  Emir  Abdulla,  i 

as  King  of  Irak  or  Mesopotamia.  Yet  only  a  very  short  time 
before  MacMunn  took  over  the  Mesopotamian  Command  the 
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Arabs  of  that  regiou  had,  almost  with  one  accord,  declared  that 
they  did  not  want  an  Arab  ruler  over  them.  In  an  article  entitled 
“The  Arab  Question,”  which  was  published  in  the  March  issue 
of  this  Keview,  the  writer  discussed  this  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  quoted  from  a  message  to  the  Times,  from  its 
Correspondent  at  Baghdad,  dealing  with  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  British  administrators  to  the  Arab  chiefs  ol 
Mesopotamia,  which  asked  their  views  on  the  future  government 
of  the  country.  These  chiefs  said,  with  practically  complete 
unanimity,  that  no  Arab  Emir  was  possible;  the  exceptions, 
apparently  without  much  significance  then,  but  noteworthy  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  were  found  at  Baghdad  and  the 
neighbouring  Kadhimain,  where  local  notables  suggested  that 
Mesopotamia  should  be  constituted  an  independent  Musulman 
Arab  State,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  (King 
Hussein  of  the  Hedjaz)  as  its  head.  As  against  this,  the  sheikhs 
of  the  district  of  Nasiriyeh,  having  debated  the  matter  among 
themselves,  said  that  if  the  British  administrators  “were  bent  on 
appointing  an  Arab  Emir,”  that  was  a  thing  that  should  not  be 
done  till  after  some  years,  when  it  would  be  time  enough  to  select 
such  a  prince,  “whether  from  Mecca,  the  Yemen,  or  Syria.” 
Instead  of  there  being  a  general  demand  for  an  Arab  ruler,  the 
Mesopotamian  tribes  clamoured  for  the  return  of  Sir  Percy  Cox 
from  Persia  to  become  their  Governor.  It  is  certain  that  up  to 
the  summer  of  last  year  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country  still  desired  to  remain  under  British  rule — which,  as  in 
other  lands,  was  developing  by  the  formation  of  Local  Councils, 
as  at  Basra. 

To  turn  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East  at  the  particular 
time  when  the  writer’s  last  article  on  this  most  important  subject 
appeared  in  the  Fortnightly,  Persia  was  the  country  which  was 
then  of  special  interest,  owung  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Agreement  in  August,  1919,  and  the  approaching  visit  of 
the  young  Shah  to  London,  in  visible  confirmation  of  the  compact 
that  had  been  made.  British  critics  of  our  foreign  affairs,  of  very 
different  schools  of  thought,  regarded  that  agreement  with  favour. 
Some  took  the  high-political  view  that  it  safeguarded  India  on 
the  west ;  others,  from  a  more  broadly  human  standpoint,  saw  in 
it  a  tolerably  sure  prospect  of  the  redemption  from  anarchy  and 
ruin  of  one  of  the  great  historic  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Agree¬ 
ment  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  opening  up  of  Persia 
by  the  building  of  roads  and  railways,  for  the  policing  of  the 
country,  and  for  new  tariff  arrangements  to  give  Persia  the 
revenue  she  requires.  A  British  Mission  has  been  at  work  at 
Tehran,  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  Persian  authorities,  it  has 
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accomplished  a  good  deal  of  an  auspicious  nature.  The  tariff  has 
been  revised.  The  country  is  more  tranquil  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years.  The  Mejlis,  or  Parliament,  which  will  be  the 
fourth  since  the  beginning  of  the  Constitutional  rigime,  u 
expected  to  meet  at  the  capital  in  June,  and  the  results  may  be 
very  interesting. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  for  Persia  is  that  a  strong 
syndicate,  composed  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  (in  which 
the  British  Government  last  year  largely  increased  its  financial 
stake)  and  of  the  Armstrong- Whitworth ,  Vickers,  and  Weetman 
Pearson  groups,  is  undertaking  the  survey  of  a  railway  to  link  up 
with  the  line  east  from  Baghdad,  the  railhead  of  which  at  present 
is  at  Kuretu,  not  far  from  Kasr-i-Shirin,  inside  of  the  frontier 
of  Persia.  The  survey  is  to  proceed  through  Kermanshah, 
Hamadan,  and  Kasvin,  whence  it  will  go  south-easterly  to  Tehran 
and  north-w’esterly  to  Enzeli,  on  the  Caspian.  It  should  not  be 
so  very  long  before  this  railway  is  actually  built,  with  an  extension 
probably  from  Tehran  to  Meshed.  A  further  stage  will  be  the 
joining  up  of  the  Persian  railways  with  the  railway  system  of 
India,  by  way  of  the  Quetta  line  into  Seistan.  With  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Baghdad  Eailway  the  overland  route  to  India— 
“Calais-Calcutta  ” — will  be  established.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
looking  ahead  some  years,  but  it  is  certain  of  accomplishment. 

The  future  of  Persia,  under  British  guidance,  is  bright  with 
promise,  though  on  her  northern  and  north-western  frontiers  the 
Bolshevist  menace  and  questions  regarding  the  delimitation  of 
her  boundaries  must  for  some  time  be  causes  of  anxiety  to  her. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  Bolshevists  have  not  violated  Persian 
territory,  but  the  threat  is  always  there.  In  face  of  the  triumph 
of  Lenin,  Persia  seems  inclined,  somewhat  like  the  rest  of  the 
w'orld,  to  accept  the  situation  and  come  to  some  kind  of  terms 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  But  one  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  British  Mission  or  the  British  Government,  which 
preserved  Persia  from  the  Turks  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Great  War,  and  must  ever  keep  India  in  mind,  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Bolshevist  penetration  from  the  west  never  lost  sight 
of,  has  said  anything  to  the  Persian  Government  about  this.  In 
any  case,  for  her  own  sake,  Persia,  like  the  rest  of  the  wnrld,  will 
do  well  to  practise,  so  far  as  the  Bolsheviki  are  concerned,  that 
eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  safety.  -  With  respect  to 
the  disputes  about  the  frontier,  her  case  was  laid  before  the 
Supreme  Council  some  weeks  ago  by  Prince  Firouz  Nosrat-ed- 
Dauleh,  her  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  She  asks  for  a  clear 
delimitation  of  the  boundary  on  the  west  and  north-west— the 
boundary  which  before  the  war  was  a  source  of  perpetual  trouble 
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between  her  and  Turkey.  She  seeks,  in  particular,  a  settlement 
tit^-vis  Kurdistan,  and  all  the  more  because  of  the  million  Kurds 
who  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  own  population. 

Roughly  speaking,  Kurdistan  is  the  region  lying  between  the 
Tigris  and  Persian  Azerbeijan,  with  its  southern  limits  some 
distance  north  of  the  Diala  and  its  northern  limits  extending  into 
the  Armenian  Bitlis-Van  area.  The  Mesopotamian  Expeditionary 
Force  has  had  some  trouble  there,  as  Sir  George  MacMunn 
recorded  in  detail  in  the  despatch  referred  to  -in  the  foregoing, 
but  the  Civil  Administration  has  been  completely  restored.  The 
fate  of  Kurdistan  has  still  to  be  decided,  but  if  the  British  retain 
the  Mosul  vilayet  as  part  of  Mesopotamia — Irak  consisted  of  the 
yilayets  of  Baghdad  and  Basra,  and  did  not  include  the  vilayet 
of  Mosul — it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of 
Kurdistan,  which  may  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  the 
Kurds  are  a  wild,  lawless  people.  Above  Kurdistan,  Persia,  in 
her  province  of  Azerbeijan,  comes  into  contact  with  the  new 
Caucasian  republics  of  Azerbeijan,  the  capital  of  which  is  Baku, 
and  of  Annenia,  whose  capital  is  Erivan,  above  these,  again, 
being  the  republics  of  Georgia  and  Daghestan.  Great  Britain  has 
recognised  all  these,  except  Daghestan,  as  having  de  facto  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  Persia  recently  announced  that  her  policy  with  respect 
to  her  neighbours  of  the  Caucasus  was  one  of  friendship,  making 
a  start  with  a  treaty  with  Azerbeijan.  With  the  exception  of 
Batura,  Transcaucasia  has  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  but 
before  they  retired  they  did  their  best  to  establish  peace  and  good 
relations  generally  among  the  Caucasian  peoples.  Some  success 
attended  their  efforts,  but  this  was  imperilled  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Batum. 
Fortunately,  the  British  Government  reconsidered  its  decision, 
and  its  soldiers  continued  in  occupation  of  this  important  Black 
Sea  port,  which  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  railways  going  by 
Tiflis  easterly  to  Baku  and  south-easterly  to  Julfa  and  Tabriz. 
Thanks  to  the  retention  of  Batum  by  the  British,  communications 
have  been  kept  open  between  that  town  and  Enzeli  by  way  of 
Baku,  much  to  the  profit  of  Persia. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the  presence  of  a  British 
force  in  Batum  preserves  such  tranquillity  as  there  is  in  Trans¬ 
caucasia,  but  its  withdrawal  might  well  precipitate  a  catastrophe. 
As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  this  whole  region  is  peopled  by  a 
medley  of  races  with  a  medley  of  religions,  as,  for  instance,  there 
are  Shiah  Mahomedans  as  well  as  Sunni,  and  the  Christians  of 
Georgia  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia. 
There  was  an  attempt  at  solidarity  in  Caucasia  shortly  after  the 
Russian  Bevolution,  but  that  soon  failed.  Fighting  still  proceeds 
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between  the  Armenians  of  Erivan  and  the  Tartars  of  Azerbeijan 
who  have  made,  according  to  statements  which  appear  to  be  true 
a  treaty  with  Turkey,  a  thing  that  is  not  precisely  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  Allies  at  this  juncture.  Pan-Turk  and  Pan- 
Islam  influences  are  formidable  throughout  all  this  difficult,  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  except  in  the  Armenian  part  of  it,  which  ig 
faithful  to  the  Allies,  though  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  long 
and  exasperating  delay  of  the  latter  in  reaching  a  final  settlement 
with  Turkey.  The  Armenians  of  Erivan  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  massacres  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  Marash 
and  elsewhere,  and  they  await,  with  natural  impatience,  the 
action  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  “Armenia”  has  been 
handed  over  by  the  Supreme  Council.  Just  how  the  League  is 
to  make  any  action  it  contemplates  generally  effective  has  yet 
to  be  disclosed.  And  then  it  remains  to  be  said,  in  a  review  of  the 
situation  in  Caucasia,  that  Bolshevist  pressure  on  the  north  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  defeat  of  Denikin,  while  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Caspian  the  Beds  hold  all  Transcaspia  with  the  rail¬ 
ways  traversing  the  Central  Asian  khanates,  and  touching  at 
Kushk  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  thus  cutting  off  all  that  side 
of  the  Middle  East  from  intercourse  through  Krasnovodsk  with 
Baku. 

But,  however  uneasy  and  anxious  the  situation  in  Caucasia  may 
be  because  of  internal,  eleipental  differences,  Turkish  intrigue, 
and  Bolshevist  menace,  it  is  the  Arab  question,  with  its  recent 
sensational  developments,  that  calls  for  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  moment.  In  other  words,  what  is  to  be  done 
about  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  ?  Syria  primarily  interests  France, 
Mesopotamia  Great  Britain — it  is  of  importance  to  get  this  clearly 
stated  at  the  very  start.  Palestine  and  East  Syria  excepted,  all 
Syria  and  Cilicia  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gouraud  before  the 
close  of  last  year,  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1919.  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  French  claiw. 
To  repeat  the  terms  of  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement  of  1916,  and 
of  the  other  Agreements  that  apply  in  the  premises,  is  needless; 
a  sufficiently  full  account  of  them  was  given  by  the  writer  in  the 
February  issue  of  this  Review.  It  was  in  fulfilment  of  Great 
Britain’s  bargain  with  France  that  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
troops  took  place.  And  with  this  military  withdrawal  from  the 
regions  named  above  there  was  associated  a  political  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Arab  administration,  under 
Feisal,  that  was  centred  in  Damascus.  Whether  implicit  or 
explicit  in  the  1919  Agreement,  the  terms  of  which  have  not  been 
published  officially,  this  is  the  fact ;  instead  of  looking  to  the 
British  for  advice  and  support,  as  he  had  hitherto  looked,  Feisal 
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was  to  look  to  the  French.  This  was  shown  typically  by  his 
return  from  France,  after  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  in  a  French  war¬ 
ship,  whereas  he  had  arrived  in  a  British  vessel.  Last  February 
M.  Millerand  made  a  complete  and  detailed  statement  on  the 
Syrian  question  before  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Paris,  and  laid  before  the  Commission  the  documents  in  the  case. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion  a  motion  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  final  settlement  of  Eastern  affairs  the  long-standing  rights 
of  France  in  Constantinople  and  her  rights  under  the  Agreements 
with  respect  to  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cilicia  must  be  maintained. 
This  motion  was  passed  more  than  a  month  before  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Allies,  and  almost  exactly  a  month 
before  the  proclamation  of  Feisal  as  King  of  Syria. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  there  were  debates  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  foreign  affairs,  including  the  question  of  Syria,  but 
by  that  time  the  situation  in  Syn'ia  had  undergone  its  remarkable 
transformation.  What  is  termed  a  Pan-Syrian  Congress  met  in 
Damascus  early  in  March,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  the 
President  of  that  body  read  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Syria,  which  was  adopted  unanimously.  This  declaration,  which 
is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  began  with  the  statement  that  the 
Congress,  which  truly  was  representative  of  the  “whole  Syrian 
nation,  east,  west,  and  south,”  and  had  in  mind  the  glorious 
civilisation  of  the  Arabs  in  the  past,  wished  it  to  be  known  that 
the  Arab  people  had  long  sought  the  complete  independence  of 
their  country,  their  aim  being  to  form  a  nation  in  control  of 
its  own  destiny.  The  declaration  next  proceeded  to  consider  the 
military  occupation  of  Syria,  consequent  on  Allenby’s  conquest 
of  Palestine  and  Syria  from  the  Turks,  and  said  that  Syria  had 
been  divided  into  three  parts  for  military  reasons.  The  three 
parts  referred  to  were  known,  while  under  British  control,  as 
O.E.T.A.  (Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Administration),  South, 
West,  and  East,  the  first  consisting  of  Palestine,  the  second  of 
the  coastal  region  (Beirut,  Tripoli,  and  Alexandretta)  and  the 
Lebanon,  and  the  third  of  East  Syria.  The  fourth  part  was 
O.E.T.A.  North,  or  the  Adana  portion  of  Cilicia,  but  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  declaration,  which  went  on  to  say  that,  though 
one  and  a  half  years  had  passed  since  the  Armistice,  the  three 
parts  that  were  mentioned  were  still  in  “foreign  military  occu¬ 
pation.” 

“We  now  by  our  action,”  asserted  the  declaration,  “put  an  end 
to  this  intolerable  position,  and  we  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Syria,  including  Palestine,  within  its  proper  boundaries,  as  a 
democratic  and  civilised  State.”  With  regard  to  the  Lebanon, 
permission  was  given  to  its  inhabitants  to  retain  their  national 
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rights  and  prerogatives  within  the  present  limits  of  the  district, 
but  all  foreign  influence  was  barred.  The  Emir  Feisal  was 
selected  as  King  of  Syria,  with  the  title  of  Feisal  I.  A  decen¬ 
tralised  civil  Government,  responsible  to  the  Congress  until  the 
summoning  of  a  National  Parliament,  was  to  be  established  on 
the  cessation  of  the  foreign  military  occupation.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mesopotamia  was  demanded.  Finally,  friendly 
relations  with  the  Allies  and  full  respect  to  their  interests  were 
the  subject  of  a  short  paragraph.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  declare-  i 
tion  of  independence  read  in  the  Congress,  and  after  it  was  ! 
approved  a  deputation  waited  on  Feisal  and  offered  him  the  crown  ' 
of  the  new  kingdom — there  had  never  been  a  kingdom  of  Syria 
before,  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  with  Antioch  as  capital, 
being  Greek  and  devoid  of  any  Syrian  national  character.  Feisal  I 
accepted  the  crown,  and  later  the  declaration  of  independence  i 
was  read  in  his  presence.  It  was  on  this  day  alsg  that  his  elder 
brother,  Abdulla,  was  appointed  King  of  Mesopotamia,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  which  country  had  been  proclaimed  by  some  thirty 
notables  assembled  in  Damascus.  ■ 

It  had  been  understood  that  Feisal  had  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Clemenceau  last  autumn  before  sailing  from  France  for  | 
Syria,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  that  arrangement  did  not  con¬ 
template  an  Arab  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  Feisal  as  its  King.  = 
Several  explanations  of  Feisal’ s  action,  which,  of  course,  cannot  i 
be  reconciled  with  French  hopes  and  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
have  been  given.  One  is  that  Feisal’s  hand  was  forced  by  the 
extreme  Nationalists  of  the  Arab  Club  of  Damascus.  Mr. 

J.  M.  N.  Jeffries,  an  able  and  experienced  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  said,  in  a  message  from  Damascus  published  in  that 
paper  early  last  month,  that  the  Emir,  with  whom  he  had  had 
an  interview,  virtually  pleaded  that  he  was  compelled  to  agree 
to  the  proclamation  of  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  independence 
and  to  take  up  the  kingship  of  Syria,  or  imperil  his  position. 
Mr.  Jeffries  added  : — 

Emir  Feisal  would  have  put  off  the  final  act  while  he  hoped  for  some 
cablegram  from  the  Supreme  Council  with  enough  tangible  promises  in  it  to 
satisfy  the  malcontents  for  a  time.  A  message  actually  received,  as  he  says, 
declared  that  the  Allies  had  not  forgotten  Syrian  interests,  and  invited  him 
to  go  to  London  to  plead  the  Syrian  cause.  This  was  not  enough  for  the 
advanced  parties,  who  renewed  the  pressure.  At  any  rate,  the  Pan-Syrian 
Congress  took  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  the  Emir  understood  that  unless 
a  declaration  of  independence  took  place  outbreaks  of  brigandage  on  a  big 
scale  would  speedily  occur,  threatening  his  authority  here  (in  Syria)  and  his 
prestige  in  the  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  Feisal  told  a  correspondent  of  the  Petit  i 
Parisien,  who  interviewed  him  in  Damascus,  that  his  people  had  j 
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got  tired  of  the  changes  of  policy  the  Allies  had  made  respecting 
their  country.  One  day  Palestine  was  given  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
next  day  an  ill-defined  mandate  over  Syria  was  given  to  France, 
a  mandate  which  might  or  might  not  be  turned,  into  a  protec¬ 
torate.  He  averred  that  all  that  the  Arabs  wanted  was  their 
independence,  and  he  asked  what  could  the  Entente  wish  if  it 
was  not  to  grant  to  the  Arabs,  who  were  free  peoples,  the  right 
of  self-determination.  The  Allies  had  emphatically  declared  their 
desire  to  establish  indigenous  Governments  in  the  lands  rescued 
from  the  Turks,  and  the  action  of  the  Syrian  Congress  had 
merely  anticipated  the  decisions  that  must  inevitably  be  taken 
in  that  sense  by  the  Peace  Conference.  He  declined  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  the  Conference  might  fail  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  Syria  and  his  own  kingship ;  if  such  a  thing 
happened,  neither  he  nor  his  people,  he  declared,  would  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  In  this  interview  the  Emir 
appears  to  speak  much  in  the  same  vein  as  in  his  famous  state¬ 
ment  made  last  autumn  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  when  he  said 
that  the  minimum  of  the  Arab  claim  in  the  Middle  East  was 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  Further,  it  has  to  be  realised 
that,  leaving  Palestine  aside,  all  Syn-ia  does  not  favour  Feisal,  for 
protests  have  come  from  many  quarters.  Even  before  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  kingship  his  Government,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
repudiated  at  Deir-es-Zor,  where  a  certain  Eamadhan  Shalesh 
openly  defied  him  for  a  time.  After  the  declaration  of  Syrian 
independence  the  Lebanon,  which  was  an  autonomous  sanjak 
under  the  Turks  till  the  Great  War,  protested  against  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Feisal.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  this  district  met  at 
Baabda,  and  decided  to  adopt  as  the  flag  of  the  Lebanon  the 
tricolor  of  France,  with  the  addition  of  a  green  cedar  on  the 
white  ground.  Tripoli  and  other  places  in  the  coastal  tract  have 
protested,  and  declared  that  they  preferred  to  be  under  French 
rule. 

The  final  decision  rests  with  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the 
Conference  showed  what  it  thought  by  requesting  Feisal  to  gc 
to  Paris  to  explain  the  position  that  had  arisen.  The  Conference 
did  not  recognise  the  Pan-Syrian  Congress,  and  therefore  was 
oblivious  of  its  decisions.  Feisal  did  not  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Conference,  but  later  sent  a  representative  to  Paris,  on 
receiving  a  second  summons.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  an  answer  to  a  question,  said,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  the  Emir  had  been  informed  that  the  Conference 
would  shortly  examine  the  whole  subject  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  settlement  in  accord  with  the  declarations  that  had  been 
exchanged  by  the  British,  French  and  Arab  Governments.  In 
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passing  it  may  be  noted  here  that  it  was  also  about  this  time  that 
the  Prime  Minister  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
Bill,  that,  when  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  was  settled 
the  British  Government  would  claim  the  right  to  he  the  man¬ 
datory  Power  for  Mesopotamia,  including  the  Mosul  vilayet, 
which,  he  mentioned,  contained  rich  oilfields,  but  which,  he 
apparently  omitted  to  state,  was  reserved  to  the  French  as  part 
of  their  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East  under  the  Sykes- 
Picot  Agreement.  He  did  say,  however,  that  Mesopotamia  was 
not  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  an  essential  part  of  the  British 
Empire ;  its  Government  must  be  Arab,  and  the  business  of  the 
British  there  was  to  constitute  this  Government  and  advise  it. 
These  remarks  of  his  were  made  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  Mesopotamia,  with  the  Emir  Abdulla  as  king. 
Similarly,  France  may  be  expected  to  take  the. view  that  to  con¬ 
stitute  and  advise  Governments  or  a  Government  in  Syria  is 
her  affair. 

Gouraud  told  the  people  of  the  coastal  tract  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  authorisation  of  the  Peace  Conference  the  action  of  the 
Congress  was  illegal.  To  judge  by  the  latest  information  from 
Damascus,  as  sent  to  the  Daily  Mail  by  Mr.  Jeffries,  and  pub¬ 
lished  on  April  5th,  it  seems  that  the  hot  fit  of  the  Congress  was 
followed  by  a  cold  fit,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Conference 
refused  to  be  rushed.  “The  demand  for  the  formal  recognition  of 
Syrian  independence  by  Britain  and  France  and  other  Powers 
has  been  practically  dropped,”  writes  Mr.  Jeffries,  “and  probably 
a  private  intimation  of  a  conciliatory  nature  would  suffice  to 
bring  Emir  Feisal  to  London  to  explain  matters.”  The  steam  has 
been  blown  off,  and  the  inexorable  realities  of  the  situation  assert 
themselves  in  unmistakable  fashion.  These  realities  are  economic 
even  more  than  political,  and  are  summed  up  in  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  subsidy  or  subsidies  from  the  Allies,  there  is  no  revenue 
in  sight  for  a  king  or  a  kingdom  in  Syria.  A  considerable  sum 
of  money  will  be  needed  to  work  the  kingdom  as  the  “demo¬ 
cratic  and  civilised  State”  the  Congress  declared  it  to  be,  and 
this  money  is  to  seek.  To  those  who  know  the  Arabs  there  is 
something  Gilbertian  in  the  idea  of  their  becoming,  under  an 
Arab  regime,  “habit  and  repute”  taxpayers.  One  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  success  of  Feisal  at  the  beginning  was  that  he  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  British  gold — actual  sovereigns,  which 
his  Bedouin  saw  and  handled.  Perhaps  the  most  real  thing 
about  the  Arabs,  whether  of  Mesopotamia  or  Syria — the  thing 
they  think  most  about — is  their  desire  for  gold  of  Europe,  and 
it  may  be  that  they  believe  more  is  to  be  got  by  them  from  lavish 
England  than  from  thrifty  France. 
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Ab  was  bound  to  be  the  case,  the  proceedings  of  the  Pan-Arab 
Congress  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  situation  in  Palestine,  and 
were  not  without  an  unsettling  influence  on  Egypt,  though  in 
the  latter  country,  with  its  Turkish  leanings,  this  was  probably 
offset  by  the  Allied  occupation  of  Constantinople — one  of  the 
wisest  steps  taken  by  the  Supreme  Council  since  the  termination 
of  the  war  :  the  Oriental,  Turk  or  other,  never  fails  to  understand 
the  “Big  Stick”  policy,  whatever  else  he  fails  to  understand. 
With  respect  to  Palestine,  the  Emir  Feisal  has  consistently 
declared  that  the  Holy  Land  is  an  Arab  province,  and  the 
Damascus  Conference  roundly  asserted  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
"kingdom  ”  of  Syria.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Balfour’s 
historic  letter,  in  which  he  promised  that  a  Jewish  National  Home 
would  be  set  up  in  Palestine,  the  expectation  of  All  Jewry  being 
that  this  Home  would  in  time  become  a  Jewish  State.  The 
Arabs  maintain  that  the  country  is  far  more  Arab  and  Moslem 
than  anything  else,  and  the  recent  riots  in  Jerusalem  show  how 
strained  are  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Moslems. 
Unquestionably  Pan-Arab  propaganda  accounts  for  much,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  some  at  least  of  the  Zionists  are  not 
altogether  free  from  blame.  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  a 
Zionist  leader,  visited  Palestine  during  last  winter,  and  he  has 
published  his  impressions.  He  considers  that  the  opposition  to 
Zionism  does  not  go  very  deep,  and  that  it  is  Based  largely  on 
false  ideas  of  Zionism,  such  as  that  in  the  future  Jewish  State 
Mahomedans  and  Christians  will  be  placed  under  the  Government 
of  a  Jewush  minority,  and  that  the  peasants  at  present  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil  will  be  ousted  from  their  holdings.  He  rightly 
says  that  the  economic  development  of  Palestine  can  only  proceed 
effectively  when  the  Peace  Conference  has  satisfactorily  solved 
the  political  status  of  that  country.  This  touches  the  heart  of 
the  whole  Arab  question.  What  is  wanted  is  a  definite  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Arab  Middle  East  by  the  Conference  as  soon  as 
possible;  it  has  been  delayed  far  too  long,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  the  settlement  has  become  much  more  difficult  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  And  if  that  settlement  is  to  give  the 
Arab  the  best  chance,  it  must  be  such  a  settlement  as  will 
put  him  in  his  proper  place — wdth  firm  and  strong  guidance  from 
outside.  Egbert  Machray. 
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Seldom  has  the  Report  of  any  inquiry  been  awaited  with  so  much 
interest  as  that  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Income  Tax.  The 
country  should  be  grateful  to  Lord  Colwyn  and  his  colleagues 
for  the  time  and  labour  which  they  have  spent,  and  for  the  pains 
which  they  have  taken  to  sift  the  evidence  and  to  weigh  the 
suggestions  put  before  them.  Many  inquiries  have  been  made 
before  now,  but  the  present  law  dates  largely  from  the  changes 
which  were  made  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1906.  That  Committee  rejected  the  Draft  Report 
of  their  chairman,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  adopted  Sir  Thomas 
Whittaker’s  Draft  instead.  In  the  Budget  of  1907  Mr.  Asquith 
carried  most  of  their  proposals  into  effect,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  main  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  will  be 
carried  into  law  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  Many 
minor  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  income  tax  since  1907, 
but  the  chief  difference  is  the  immensely  greater  amount  of 
revenue  which  the  tax  has  to  raise.  In  1907  it  yielded 
millions,  in  the  year  just  ended  it  yielded  ^359  millions ;  and  the 
standard  rate  of  income  tax  has  been  raised  from  Is.  to  Gs.  in 
the  pound,  although  that  rate  is  only  paid  in  practice  by  the 
small  number  of  persons  (about  88,0(X))  whose  incomes  exceed 
£2,000  per  annum. 

The  present  Report  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  brief 
recommendations  of  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  summaries  which 
appeared  in  the  daily  Press  did  much  less  than  justice  to  the 
searching  inquiries  and  detailed  proposals  for  reform  which  are 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

Naturally  enough,  public  interest  was  drawn  at  once  to  the 
proposal  that  the  limit  of  total  exemption  should  be  raised  from 
£120  to  £150  for  single  men  and  women,  and  from  £170  to  £250 
in  the  case  of  married  persons.  The  Commissioners  also  propose 
that  the  allowance  for  children  shall  be  raised  from  £25  to  £30. 
This  means  that  the  normal  citizen,  i.e.,  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  will  not  pay  income  tax  until  his  income  exceeds 
£350  per  annum.  According  to  the  Estimate  (Cmd.  224)  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  last  July,  the  number  of 
taxpayers  with  incomes  above  £250  a  year  was  only  1,343,000, 
and  their  taxable  income  amounted  to  £1,107  millions.  No 
precise  figure  can  be  given  for  the  total  national  income,  but  as 
it  was  reckoned  at  £2,400  millions  before  the  war,  it  cannot  be 
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reckoned  now  at  less  than  £4,000  millions ;  consequently,  Lord 
Colwyn’s  proposal  means  that  the  cost  of  Government  shall  be 
thrown,  principally,  upon  those  who  receive  less  than  one-third 
of  the  national  income. 

No  doubt  the  raising  of  the  exemption  limits  will  be  popular, 
but  nearly  all  economists  will  recognise  that  it  is  made  at  a  most 
unfortunate  time.  In  the  year  just’  closed  the  genuine  revenue 
was  far  from  balancing  the  expenditure,  and  from  the  estimates 
already  published  there  seems  little  possibility  that  the  existing 
scale  of  taxation  will  bring  in  money  enough  to  cover  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  1920-1921. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  amount  as  well  as  by  the  kind  of 
evidence  tendered  in  Great  George  Street,  the  Commissioners 
have  had  a  hard  task.  The  evidence  fills  five  Blue  Books,  costing 
two  or  three  shillings  apiece,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
witnesses  came  forward  with  excellent  reasons  to  show  why  the 
persons  or  the  interests  whom  they  represented  should  receive 
special  exemptions  or  allowances.  Even  the  Joint  Secretary  of 
the  Income  Tax  Department,  who  had  prepared  several  alterna* 
tive  schemes  or  graduations,  had  to  meet  the  following  ques¬ 
tion :  “If  this  suggestion  of  yours  represents  the  view  of  the 
Department,  it  means  that  Somerset  House  will  be  very  much 
relieved  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else?”  It  was  not,  of 
course,  suggested  that  Mr.  Hopkins  was  influenced. by  personal 
considerations,  but  the  questioner  went  on  to  ask  :  “Is  it  not 
in  human  nature  that  everybody  feels  the  pressure  himself,  and 
every  witness  we  have  had  has  suggested  that  the  section  or 
society  to  which  he  belongs  shall  be  relieved?” 

This  is  not  strictly  true,  for  the  evidence  which  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook  and  the  present  writer  tendered,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Association  Committee  on  Income  Tax  Beform,  was  speci¬ 
ally  designed  not  to  favour  members  of  the  Committee.  In 
our  proposals  for  extending  collection  at  the  source  we  were 
careful  to  add  the  “tax  on  salaries  and  other  periodical  pay¬ 
ments”  to  the  tax  on  wages.  Several  witnesses  were  so  intent 
upon  getting  special  exemptions  and  allowances  for  the  classes 
whom  they  represented  that  they  had  not  even  troubled  to  find 
out  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  A  lady  who  appeared 
on  behalf  of  several  societies  for  women’s  service  and  other 
bodies  of  organised  women  put  forward  as  her  chief  grievance 
that  husband  and  wife  were  assessed  together,  only  to  be  told 
that  the  law  allows  separate  assessment  if  either  husband  or 
wife  demands  it.  The  same  witness  admitted  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  for  whom  she  spoke  would  have  a  family  income 
(that  is,  the  income  of  husband  and  wife)  which  did  not  exceed 
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£A  per  week;  but  with  the  present  allowances  for  wife  and 
children  these  people  would  not  pay  any  income  tax.  This  lady 
also  wanted  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxes,  except,  perhaps,  the 
tax  on  wine.  Mr.  Kerly,  K.C.,  pointed  out  that  the  total  indirect 
taxation  on  a  family  with  £200  per  annum  was  about  £20  6s.  9d., 
“of  which  £14  6s.  is  paid  on  drink  and  tobacco,  leaving  £6 
only  which  is  paid  on  tea,  sugar,  and  other  indirect  taxes, 
including  the  Post  Office.” 

The  whole  question  of  the  basis  on  which  taxation  should  be 
levied  was  discussed  over  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Edwards, 
M.P.,  who  represented  the  South  Wales  Miners’  Federation. 
Mr.  Edwards’  chief  demand  w'as  that  the  exemption  limit  should 
be  raised  to  £250  per  annum,  and  one  of  his  arguments  was  a 
belief  that  the  cost  of  collecting  any  tax  from  w^age-earners  was 
“almost  equal  to  the  amount  collected.”  He  asserted  that  "of 
the  £8  million  that  it  brings  more  than  £4  million  goes  in 
salaries  and  expenses.”  The  chairman  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  amount  spent  in  collecting  income  tax  in  1918-19  (i.c.,  of 
collecting  £370  millions)  was  only  £3  millions,  and  the  cost  of 
collecting  income  tax  from  the  wage-earners  was  7  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  collected,  t.e.,  half  a  million  on  £7,700,000. 

If  such  estimates  as  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Edwards  are 
really  believed  by  the  wage-earners,  one  can  understand  their 
hostility  to  the  income  tax.  In  a  masterly  cross-examination 
Mr.  Kerly  extracted  from  Mr.  Edwards  the  admission  that  for 
many  men  with  families  the  point  at  which  income  tax  begins 
i.s  higher  now  than  it  was  before  the  war ;  very  much  higher,  in 
fact,  for  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  now  obtains 
allowances  and  abatements  amounting  to  £285,  whereas  before 
the  war  he  would  have  begun  to  pay  after  £190.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  finally  driven  to  declare  that  an  unmarried  man  or  w’oman, 
without  dependants,  ought  not  to  pay  taxes  of  any  kind  unless 
his  or  her  income  exceeded  £250  a  year. 

It  ought  to  have  been  made  clear  to  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
that  they  were  wanted  to  show  how  the  income  tax  might  be 
made  to  yield  more  revenue  and  not  less  than  at  present.  There 
is  no  other  tax  which  can  be  adjusted  with  anything  like  accuracy 
to  the  taxpayer’s  ability  to  pay,  consequently  remissions  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  if  and  when  they  can  be  granted,  should  be  made  in  the 
indirect  taxes,  such  as  those  on  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  was 
perfectly  right  that  the  Commissioners  should  recommend  a 
larger  allowance  in  respect  of  marriage  and  of  children  or  other 
dependants ;  but  if  the  allowance  for  marriage  was  to  be  raised 
from  £50  to  £100,  the  revenue  thus  lost  should  have  been 
recovered  by  lowering  the  exemption  and  abatement  limits  for 
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single  persons  from  ;6130  and  J6120  to  jCIOO.  Perhaps  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  influenced  by  the  hostility  to  the  tax  which  has 
been  shown  by  certain  sections  of  organised  labour,  notably  the 
South  Wales  miners,  but  it  was  hardly  the  business  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  give  way  to  such  unpatriotic  demonstrations.  In 
the  old  days,  when  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  a  small  number 
of  well-to-do  persons,  it  would  have  been  right  that  the  chief 
tax  should  be  restricted  in  the  same  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  old  days  obtained  their 
revenue  largely  from  indirect  taxation,  which  was  paid  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  the  classes  who  had  no  vote.  Now  that  the 
franchise  has  been  extended  so  widely,  it  does  not  appear  politic¬ 
ally  expedient,  although  it  may  be  human  nature,  that  the  newly 
enfranchised  millions  should  shirk  their  responsibilities. 

Apart  from  this  one  recommendation,  no  serious  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  Report.  Some  people  perhaps  will  object  to  the 
increased  powers  which  the  Eoyal  Commission  would  confer  on 
the  bureaucracy,  and  may  regret  the  practical  supersession  of  the 
old  Local  Commissioners.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  attach  an 
excessive  value  to  the -localised  administration  of  1842.  Person¬ 
ally  I  regret,  far  more,  that  the  Eoyal  Commission  w'ould  not 
accept  the  British  Association’s  proposal :  “  That  the  tax  on 
salaries,  wages  and  other  periodical  payments  should  be  deducted 
by  the  person  making  the  payment  at  the  time  of  payment.” 
We  suggested  also  that  the  tax  should  be  deducted  at  the  lowest 
“earned  ”  rate  from  wages  and  small  salaries,  and  that  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  abatement  and  allowances  should  be  taken  into  account 
at  the  time  of  deduction.  Evidently  the  Commissioners  saw  the 
merits  of  the  proposal,  but  they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  both 
employers  and  workmen  were  opposed  tb  this  extension  of 
"collection  at  the  source.”  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  employers 
are  concerned,  the  Eoyal  Commission  was  misinformed,  for  I 
have  met  no  employer  who  saw  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  ask  them.  No  doubt  the  employer 
does  not  see  why  he  should  be  turned  into  an  unpaid  agent  for 
Somerset  House,  as  he  has  been  made  an  unpaid  agent  under  the 
National  Insurance  Acts ;  but  we  provided  against  this  objection 
by  suggesting  that  he  should  be  given  some  small  remuneration 
for  his  trouble.  Since  the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  from  wage- 
earners  is  admittedly  7  per  cent.,  there  is  an  ample  margin. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  good  points  in  the  Report.  At  present 
the  scale  of  graduation  is  marred  by  steps  and  jumps  at  arbitrary 
points,  e.g.,  at  £400,  £500,  £700,  and  so  on.  The  Commissioners 
would  remove  all  these  steps  by  an  extremely  ingenious  yet 
fiimple  plan.  They  propose  (1)  that  the  exemption  limit  shall 
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be  the  same  as  the  abatement,  and  (2)  that  the  exemption,  abate¬ 
ment  and  allowances  shall  be  the  same  for  all  incomes.  May 
I  mention  that  this  was  one  of  our  “twenty  points”?  A  uniform 
system  of  abatements  and  allowances  constitutes  a  kind  of 
graduation  by  itself,  for  the  effective  rate  of  tax  rises  with  every 
additional  pound  of  income. 

But  the  Commissioners  were  not  satisfied  with  this  reform: 
in  order  to  differentiate  between  earned  and  unearned  income, 
they  propose  an  allowance  of  one-tenth  for  earned  income,  which 
again  they  would  make  uniform  up  to  J02,OOO.  Then  they  intro- 
duce  a  new  idea  of  “taxable  income.”  Although  the  Report 
is  signed  by  every  member,  there  are  nine  Reservations.  Sir 
J.  S.  Harmood-Banner  and  four  colleagues  disagree  with 
“differentiation”  altogether;  they  point  out  that  earned  incomes 
have  increased  enormously  during  the  war,  while  the  capital  value 
of  Stock  Exchange  investments  “shows  an  enormous  deprecia¬ 
tion  ” ;  in  fact,  every  investor  has  been  made  aware  that  the 
income  from  investments  may  be  more  precarious  than  that  from 
earnings.  They  insist,  too,  that  “taxable  ability  is  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  actual  income  received  and  not  by  speculation  as 
to  its  source  and  nature.”  Moreover,  the  increased  Death  Duties, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  capitalised  income  tax  on  property, 
act  as  a  very  serious  differentiation  against  unearned  income. 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  reckoned  that  the  provision  for  Death  Duties 
and  Income  Tax  took  64  per  cent,  from  an  income  of  £50,000 
a  year. 

This  new  definition  of  “  taxable  income  ”  is  one  of  the  happiest 
devices  of  the  Report.  At  present  there  are  eleven  different  rates 
of  tax ;  the  Commissioners  would  sweep  all  these  away  and  make 
the  standard  rate  a  reality  instead  of  a  fiction.  This  is  where 
“taxable  income”  proves  so  useful.  Taxable  income  is  assess¬ 
able  income  less  the  allowances,  and  what  happens  is  best  shown 
by  an  example.  Supposing  that  a  man  earns  .£300  per  year  and 
receives  another  £100  from  investments,  he  will  obtain,  first  of 
all,  an  allowance  of  one-tenth  on  his  earned  income  of  £300, 
then  he  will  get  his  allowance  of  nine-tenths  of  £250  as  a 
married  man,  which  makes  his  taxable  income  £145.  But  Os. 
in  the  pound  would  be  too  heavy  a  rate  for  an  income  of  this 
size,  so  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  adopted  a  plan  which  I 
expounded  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  five  years  ago,^  and 
would  charge  the  £145  at  half  the  standard  rate.  Thus  our  £400 
man  will  pay  £21  15s.,  by  no  means  an  extortionate  sum  after 

(1)  A  Reformed  Income  Tax,  January,  1918,  p.  345. 
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a  five  years’  war,  in  which,  possibly,  our  taxpayer  has  run  no 
serious  risk. 

Many  illustrations  are  given  in  the  Report  showing  how  the 
suggested  scale  would  work  out  in  practice.  Thus,  a  bachelor 
earning  £4  a  week  would  pay  £7  IBs,  7d.,  or  an  “effective  rate 
of  about  9d.  on  each  pound  of  his  income  ’’ ;  a  married  man  with¬ 
out  children,  earning  £350  a  year,  would  pay  £13  10s.,  an  effec¬ 
tive  rate  of  9Jd. ;  a  married  man,  with  three  young  children, 
earning  £500,  would  obtain  the  following  allowances  :  £50  for  the 
one-tenth  on  earned  income,  £225  for  marriage,  and  £90  for 
three  children.  His  taxable  income  is  thus  £135,  and  half  tax 
thereon  is  £20  5s.,  or  9|d.  on  the  whole  £500. 

Obviously  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  deduct  the  allow¬ 
ances  at  the  full  rate  from  the  full  £500  or  at  the  90  per  cent, 
rate  from  £450.  This  plan  supplies  an  even  graduation  and 
brings  down  the  effective  rate  of  taxation  to  be  paid  by  people 
with  comparatively  small  incomes  and  large  families  to  a  very 
reasonable  amount.  Unfortunately,  it  also  involves  a  serious 
loss  of  revenue,  and,  although  the  Report  suggests  that  the 
taxation  of  the  larger  incomes  shall  be  heavier  than  it  is  now, 
I  cannot  see  how  the  loss  is  to  be  made  good.  In  the  first 
Reservation  Mr.  Geoffrey  Marks,  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  and  three  colleagues  bring  forward  weighty  reasons 
against  this  lowering  of  taxation  on  so  many  incomes.  They 
quote  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  recent  statement  that,  “whereas  in  1912 
the  indirect  taxes  produced  42  per  cent,  and  the  direct  taxes 
58  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxation,  in  1918  indirect  taxation  pro¬ 
duced  18  per  cent,  and  direct  taxes  82  per  cent.”  Mr.  Marks 
and  his  co-signatories  state  they  have  had  “clear  evidence 
from  witnesses  representing  the  working  classes  that  they  looked 
upon  direct  taxation  as  the  fairest  and  best  means  of  taxation, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  opposed  to  an  extension  in  the  range 
or  rate  of  the  income  tax  if  indirect  taxation  were  correspondingly 
reduced.”  As  I  have  suggested  elsewhere,^  it  is  doubtful  whether 
most  of  our  present  indirect  taxes  are  worth  collecting,  in  view 
of  the  subsidies  which  tend  to  cancel  them.  This  Reservation 
points  out  that  the  total  amount  of  State  subsidies  comes  to 
about  £182  millions,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  these  subsidies 
in  the  case  of  education  and  unemployment.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  right  in  thinking  that  “sufficient  consideration  was  not  given 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  War  Budget  ” ;  most 
people  will  agree  with  their  conclusion  that  “the  price  of  the 
safety  achieved  by  the  struggle  should  be  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.” 

(1)  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  January,  1920,  p.  103. 
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In  a  separate  Reservation  Mr.  Marks  contests  the  whole  basis 
of  the  Report  and  brings  forward  arguments  with  which  I  believe 
most  economists  will  agree.  He  maintains  that,  when  due  regard 
is  had  to  allowances  and  reliefs,  the  exemption  limits  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission,  namely,  .£150  for  unmarried  tax¬ 
payers  and  £250  for  married  taxpayers,  “are  too  high." 
Feminists  will  be  pleased  to  hear  his  opinion  that  in  households 
which  enjoy  only  a  small  income,  “the  wife  is  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability.”  In  the  case  of  unmarried  persons  he  thinks  that 
there  would  be  a  taxable  margin,  “even  if  the  exemption  limit 
were  lowered  below  £130.”  No  doubt,  too,  he  is  right  in  saying 
that  “undue  weight  has  been  given  to  political  considerations." 

Personally,  I  agree  completely  wdth  Mr.  Marks’  belief  that  a 
proper  explanation  of  the  financial  position  of  the  country  “  would 
reconcile  wage-earners  to  the  necessity  for  increased  taxation," 
and  with  his  contention  that  to  raise  the  country’s  revenue,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  by  direct  taxation  on  all  classes  is  a  desirable 
method  of  bringing  home  to  the  mass  of  voters  their  political 
responsibility.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  also  in  a  separate  Reservation, 
takes  much  the  same  view.  He  argues  that  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  consider  the  question  of 
taxation  as  a  whole,  and  he  mentions  especially  “the  crushing 
burden  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  on  a  trader  with  a  low  pre-war 
standard,”  the  bread  subsidy,  “the  tremendous  increase  of  local 
rates,”  and  the  Death  Duties.  All  these  changes,  as  he  says, 
tend  to  relieve  the  smaller  incomes  and  to  increase  the  burden 
of  the  larger  incomes;  consequently,  he  will  not  agree  to  any 
raising  of  the  exemption  limits,  or  to  any  additional  taxation  on 
higher  incomes,  until  he  is  satisfied  “that  all  incomes  are  equitably 
contributing  their  quota.” 

One  of  the  most  debated  questions  in  income  tax  law  is  the 
exemption  of  co-operative  societies.  In  their  origin  co-operative 
societies  were  small  groups  of  workpeople  buying  for  themselveB 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  was  clear  enough  that 
they  lay  outside  the  scope  of  income  tax.  Even  six  years  ago 
most  members  of  co-operative  societies  must  have  had  incomes 
below  the  taxation  limit,  although  the  societies  themselves  were 
doing  an  increasing  trade,  and  the  great  C.W.S.  was  one  of  the 
largest  businesses  in  the  world.  Since  1914  everything  has  been 
changed.  The  income  tax  itself  is  required  to  produce  eight 
times  as  much  revenue  as  it  did  in  1913-14 ;  the  money  incomes 
of  wage-earners  generally  have  increased  by  about  150  per  cent., 
and  the  societies  have  largely  extended  their  operations.  Thns 
the  considerations  which  led  to  their  exemption  from  income  tax 
no  longer  apply,  and  the  existing  law  gives  them  an  unfair 
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advantage  in  competing  with  other  traders,  who  have,  of  course, 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  income  tax  because  the  societies  pay 
nothing.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
show  some  weakness  in  dealing  with  this  question ;  they  declare 
that  a  society  should  be  treated  “exactly  as  a  limited  liability 
company  trading  in  similar  circumstances,”  but  their  actual  pro¬ 
posal  differentiates  in  favour  of  the  societies.  They  propose  to 
tax  two  things  :  (1)  The  income  derived  from  invested  reserves, 
and  (2)  “any  part  of  the  nett  proceeds  which  is  not  actually 
returned  to  members  as  dividend  or  discount.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Commissioners  are  driven  to  use  the  word  “proceeds” 
instead  of  “profits,”  or  they  would  give  away  the  whole  case. 
In  practice  it  may  be  found  that  this  recommendation,  if  adopted 
by  Parliament,  will  simply  mean  that  the  societies  will  cut  down 
their  allocation  to  reserves.  Mr.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  and  Sir  J.  S. 
Harmood-Banner  do  not  agree  with  the  distinction  drawn  by 
the  majority  of  their  colleagues.  They  have  been  “much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  evidence  of  the  growth  of  these  societies,  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  operations,  and  of  their  tendency  to  absorb 
business  previously  carried  on  by  trading  organisations  whose 
liability  to  income  tax  is  unquestionable.”  Obviously,  if  this 
process  is  continued,  the  revenue  must  lose  and  other  taxpayers 
must  pay  more ;  moreover,  this  fact  increases  the  advantage  of 
the  societies  over  private  traders,  and  so  must  tend  “  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  their  absorption  or  displacement.”  All  fair-minded 
persons  will  agree  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  inequitable  ; 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Pretyman’s  suggestion  that  if 
the  income  tax  does  not  suit  the  societies,  they  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  some  alternative  method. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Brace,  M.P.,  Sir  N.  F.  Warren  Fisher, 
and  five  other  Commissioners  sign  a  Reservation  insisting  that 
the  societies  shall  not  be  taxed  at  all.  The  extraordinary  fact 
about  this  recommendation  is  that  an  ex-Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  Sir  Pj.  E.  Nott-Bower,  and  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  should  endorse  the  following  sentences  : 
"But  the  income  tax  is  not  a  corporation  tax ;  it  is  a  tax  on  the 
profits  or  incomes  of  the  individuals,  and  though  for  convenience 
it  is  assessed  in  the  first  instance  upon  corporations  in  which  they 
hold  interest,  the  amount  of  it  is  always  adjusted  to  the  income, 
not  of  the  corporation,  but  of  the  individual  shareholders.”  This 
may  be  the  law,  but,  if  so,  the  Treasury  and, the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  have  been  breaking  it  every  day  for  years  past !  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  corporations  are  forced  to  pay  income  tax  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  individuals  of  which  they  may  be  composed. 
Ths  Councils  of  our  big  towns  find  themselves  taxed  on  the 
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alleged  profits  of  their  gas,  water  and  tramway  undertakings 
although  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  their 
citizens  are  not  liable  to  income  tax.  If  it  were  proposed  that 
co-operative  societies  should  be  exempt  from  local  rates,  the 
injustice  of  the  present  law  w'ould  be  clear  to  everyone,  for  you 
would  have  tradesmen  on  either  side  of  the  society  paying  rates 
from  which  the  society,  although  doing  exactly  the  same  business, 
was  exempt.  If  people  would  only  understand  that  taxes,  like 
rates,  are  in  the  main  simply  a  payment  for  services  rendered, 
claims  for  exemption  would  be  seen  in  their  true  light. 

Probably  the  most  difificult  question  submitted  to  the  Eoyal 
Commission  was  that  known  as  “double  income  tax.”  Here,  as 
was  perhaps  natural,  the  recommendations  take  the  form  of  a 
compromise.  In  the  case  of  income  tax,  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  Dominions,  the  Commissioners  propose,  in 
effect,  that  the  tax  collected  by  the  Dominion  should  count  as 
tax  paid  here,  so  that  the  United  Kingdom  gives  up  part  of  its 
tax  and  the  Dominion  gives  up  nothing.  This  concession  Is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  within  the  British  Empire  we  are  all 
sharing  common  burdens.  In  the  case  of  income  derived  from 
foreign  countries  this  theory  does  not  apply,  and  so,  “unless 
reciprocal  arrangements  can  be  made  between  our  Government 
and  the  Governments  of  each  foreign  State  where  income  tax 
is  in  force,”  the  Commissioners  cannot  recommend  any  change 
in  the  existing  law.  The  result  is  far  from  satisfactory,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  other  conclusion  could  have  been  reached; 
possibly  a  Financial  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  be 
able  to  devise  a  system. 

Wasting  assets  formed  another  difficult  question,  and  again 
we  meet  a  compromise.  The  Commissioners  found  it  impossible 
to  make  “any  general  recommendation  that  from  the  income 
produced  by  any  asset  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
amortisation  of  its  capital  value.”  The  Commissioners  begin  by 
saying  that  no  allowance  shall  be  made  when  the  life  of  the 
wasting  asset  is  estimated  at  thirty-five  years  or  longer ;  conse¬ 
quently,  assets  with  a  shorter  life  “should  receive  an  allowance 
dependent  on  the  time  by  which  their  life  falls  short  of  thirty- 
five  years.”  From  an  auditor’s  point  of  view,  a  “wasting  asset" 
includes  things  like  leases,  of  which  the  value  has  to  be  replaced 
within  a  given  period.  The  Commissioners  do  not  take  that 
view;  they  propose,  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  allowance 
should  be  granted  to  any  asset  other  than  “an  inherently  wasting 
material  asset  which  has  been  created  by  the  expenditure  of 
capital.”  Consequently,  leaseholds  in  general  are  excluded;  but 
the  Commissioners  would  make  an  allowance  where  a  leaseholder 
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has  spent  money  “in  order  to  adapt  the  leased  premises  to  the 
requirements  of  a  particular  business.”  They  would  also  make 
an  allowance  when  the  right  to  future  profits  has  been  purchased 
"from  a  vendor  who  is  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  British 
income  tax.”  Most  people  look  upon  “mineral  rights”  as  an 
obvious  example  of  a  wasting  asset,  but  the  Commissioners  would 
make  no  allowance  in  respect  of  them ;  they  insist  that  these 
assets  have  not  been  created  by  the  expenditure  of  capital ;  but 
they  would  allow  for  expenditure  on  shaft-sinkings  and  initial 
work  on  development,  and  elsewhere  on  such  things  as  surface 
wwks  and  the  permanent  way  and  equipment  of  railways,  tram¬ 
ways  and  docks. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners  are  at  their  best  when  they  discuss 
the  question  of  married  persons  and  income  tax.  They  give  very 
fairly  the  various  arguments  for  the  separate'  taxation  of  husband 
and  wife,  and  dismiss  them  as  being  irreconcilable  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  “ability  to  pay.”  A  lengthy  Reservation 
by  Mrs.  Knowles  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  show’s  how  easy  it  is  to 
go  wrong  w’hen  one  abandons  this  guiding  principle.  If  the 
limits  of  total  exemption  are  brought  down  -to  TlOO  for  single 
persons,  and  d02OO  for  married  couples,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  rest  of  the  Commissioner’s  recommendations  should  not  be 
carried  promptly  into  law,  the  result  would  be  a  much  fairer  and 
ampler  income  tax. 

If  I  end  with  a  word  of  criticism  it  w’ould  only  be  to  regret 
that  the  Commissioners  did  not  deal  with  the  larger  question  of 
the  effect  of  taxation  on  prices.  Sir  Edward  Brabrook  and  I 
ventured  to  tell. the  Royal  Commission  (1)  “that,  if  skilfully 
adjusted  to  the  ‘  ability  ’  of  each  taxpayer,  an  income  tax  im¬ 
poses  little  real  burden,”  and  (2)  “that  a  heavy  income  tax  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  prices  of  commodities  in  general,  just  as  an 
inflation  of  the  currency  increases  them.”  These  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  however,  assume  that  all  citizens  above  the  poverty  line 
pay  their  quota,  thus  they  provide  two  further  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  lower  limit  of  total  exemption. 


J.  E.  Allen. 
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The  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  upon  war  profits,  which,  with  a  cut 
and  dry  scheme  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  is 
now  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  sharper’s  trick,  who,  having  by  his  assurances 
secured  your  confidence,  then  sets  about  abusing  that  confidence 
by  a  thin  fraud  on  your  resources.  We  w^ere  told,  while  the 
Government  during  the  war  w-as  hammering  at  our  doors  like 
an  importunate  dun,  that  the  way  to  win  the  war  was  to  save 
our  money  and,  when  by  irksome  thrift  we  had  done  so,  to 
hand  it  over  as  a  loan  to  the  Government.  We  are  now  told 
that  in  any  levy  upon  w’ar-time  wealth  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  increment  of  our  capital  which  w^as  due  to 
the  war  and  any  increase  which  was  due  to  other  causes,  such 
as  thrift.  It  was  thrift  that  the  Government  insisted  upon  as  the 
way  that  people  who  were  too  old  to  fight  and  sat  at  home  at 
ease  “could  do  their  bit.”  Now  the  savings  which  have  been 
accumulated  during  the  five  years  between  June,  1914,  and  June, 
1919,  are  to  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  their  value. 
This  is  their  confidence  trick. 

Of  course,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  see  why  the  lines  are 
drawn  at  these  two  particular  dates.  Why  a  man  who  had  a 
great  monetary  accretion  before  June,  1914,  or  after  1919 
should  not  be  taxed,  while  the  man  w’ho  had  had  a  legacy  in  1918 
should  be  compelled  to  part  with  one-fourth  of  it  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  has  not  been  explained,  and  the-  injustice  of  such 
a  proceeding  would  soon  be  made  a  reason  for  extending  the 
tax  to  all  increments  of  wealth,  and  from  that  stepping-stone 
it  w’ould  only  be  a  short  stride  to  a  tax  upon  all  capital  wealth. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  proposal  has  a 
fraudulent  look.  The  Government,  on  the  principle  that  men 
should  not  make  money  out  of  the  evil  plight  of  the  nation  in 
the  Great  War,  laid  upon  traders  an  obligation  to  pay  at  first 
60  per  cent.,  and  later  80  per  ce'nt.,  of  their  excess  profits. 
Profits  were,  in  their  view,  assumed  to  be  made  out  of,  or  by 
reason  of,  the  war,  if  the  profits  in  these  troubled  years  exceeded 
those  which  had  been  made  before  the  war  began.  Of  course, 
the  inference  was  not  in  many  cases  well  founded.  In  the  case 
of  many  industries  which  had  come  into  existence  immediately 
prior  to  the  war  the  profits  which  were  made  during  the  war 
might  be  the  ordinary  growth  of  a  business,  totally  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  events  which  were  happening  in  Europe.  But 
all  excess  profits,  however  they  came,  w'ere  to  be  heavily  taxed. 
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Many  people  thought  it  a  bad  tax.  Mr.  Illingworth,  speaking 
at  the  Bankers’  Association  Dinner  in  May,  1919,  said  it  was 
“the  most  unjust  tax  ever  imposed  upon  any  community  in  the 
history  of  finance  in  this  country.” 

But,  bad  or  good,  the  industries  had  to  pay  it.  Still,  the 
payment  was  made  on  the  understanding  that  if  a  man  paid  the 
£80  out  of  his  iClOO  excess  profits  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  balance.  But  that,  it  appears,  is  not  the  case.  What  he 
was  allowed  to  retain,  if  he  spent  it  at  Monte  Carlo,  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Government.  If  he  invested  it  in  jewels 
or  pictures  it  may  be  difficult  to  tax,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  foolishly  lured  by  the  Government^  into  purchasing 
National  War  or  Victory  Bonds, ^  he  is  to  be  made  to  share  his 
savings  with  the  Government ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  sees  nothing  in  the  principle  of  his  tax  which  he 
does  not  approve.  Still,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  is  “hard  up,”  while  he  is  opposed  to  a  general 
capital  levy,  proposes  to  impose  what  is  a  general  capital  levy 
on  all  the  wealth  which  has  been  accumulated  during  the  war. 
Not  only  would  he  punish  the  thrifty  man,  but  he  would  catch 
in  his  indiscriminating  net  the  man  whose  capital  has  been 
increased  during  these  five  years  by  a  fortuitous  legacy,  or  by 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  a  stock  upon  which  up  to  June,  1914,  he 
might  have  had  no  returns,  and  who,  since  his  investment  became 
remunerative,  has  been  paying  an  income  tax,  and  possibly  a 
super  tax,  to  the  Government. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  we  should  understand  that  the  term 
“War  wealth  levy”  which  has  been  used  in  this  connection  is 
a  misnomer ;  and  that  what  is  proposed  is  a  general  capital  levy 
on  all  wealth,  however  come  by,  which  has  been  accumulated 
during  these  five  years. 

Of  course,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  assurance  that 
he  was  opposed  to  a  general  capital  levy — an  assurance  which 
was  given,  no  doubt,  to  lull  the  community  into  an  idea  of  the 
security  of  their  property — there  are  other  people  who  are,  at 
any  rate,  candidly  in  favour  of  such  a  tax.  The  Labour  Party 
or  Socialists — for  Mr.  Churchill  seems  to  think  that  these  terms 
are  interchangeable — have  all  along  held  that  the  possession  of 
capital  in  private  hands  is  criminal,  and  any  proposal  which 
would  take  wealth  out  of  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  as  trustee  for  the  proletariat  would  be 

(1)  If  the  Savings  were  invested  in  Victory  Bonds  the  levy  on  the  value  of 
these  would  be  doubly  tinjust.  Persons  who  bought  these  at  £85,  the  issue  price, 
or  about  £76,  the  present  price,  did  so  not  merely  as  an  investment  but  as  an 
insuranC3,  the  Government  having  promised  to  accept  these  as  payment  of  the 
Death  Duties  at  the  nominal  value  of  £100. 
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regarded  by  them  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If,  then,  we 
take  the  view  that  the  possession  of  capital,  or  the  appropriation 
of  profits,  by  private  individuals  is  inadmissible,  there  is  every, 
thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  tax  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  as  an 
exceedingly  prudent  proposal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  profit,  wage,  and  capitalist  system  should 
continue,  there  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  imposition  of 
this  tax. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  bad  finance.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  in  this  country,  taking  into  consideration  not  merely 
stocks  and  shares,  foreign  and  colonial  and  other  securities  which 
were  once  called  “gilt-edged,”  but  also  the  return  on  capital 
invested  in  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings,  is  certainly 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  all  round.  It  may  even  be  at  a  higher 
rate.  When  we  see  the  profits  that  have  been  made  by  oil 
companies,  thread  manufacturers,  and  tobacco  corporations  we 
are  probably  putting  it  at  too  low  a  figure.  But  if  we  lay  a  tax 
on  capital  and  take  away  the  fourth  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  pay  off  with  that  a  debt  which  is  served  by  a  5  per 
cent,  interest,  we  are  clearly  carrying  out  a  very  foolish  financial 
operation  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  man  or  nation 
which  has  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  and  pays  off  the  debt  with 
capital  which  is  yielding  10  per  cent,  is  not  a  financier,  but 
a  fool. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  in  which  the  tax  is  a  foolish  one. 
Long  ago  a  man  who  spent  money  was  thought  to  be  doing  what 
the  Poor  Law  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  purported  to  do — “setting 
the  poor  on  work.”  But  it  is  an  exploded  idea  that  extravagance 
is  a  benefit  to  the  State,  and  that  the  spendthrift  is  a  philan¬ 
thropist.  We  know  better  now.  It  is  self-denial,  it  is  thrift,  it 
is  saving  that  “makes  the  mare”  of  production  to  go.  We  have 
too  long  been  abusing  the  miser.  If  he  was  a  wise  one,  and 
instead  of  putting  his  savings  in  a  stocking  he  put  them  in  a 
stocking-mill,  he  was  doing  good.  We  have,  too,  in  the  same 
way  passed  unwise  usury  laws  which  were  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lending  of  money  at  interest.  The  “dark  ages”  in 
relation  to  such  matters  have  passed  away,  and  we  believe  in 
thrift  and  investment.  But  does  anyone  suppose  that  a  tax 
upon  savings  will  not  prove  a  discouragement  of  thrift,  that  very 
prudent  self-denial  which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
“Save!  Why  should  I  save  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  keep?”  It 
was  with  a  view  to  encourage  saving  that  the  laws  of  inheritance 
allowed  a  man  to  hand  on  his  accumulations  after  his  death  to 
his  children  or  other  relations.  Now  we  have  already,  to  some 
extent,  departed  from  that  wise  principle  by  altering  the  laws 
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of  inheritance,  and  making  a  man,  who  has  during  his  lifetime 
gccumulated  JGl ,000,000  (we  only  take  large  figures  because  they 
are  quite  easy  to  deal  with),  hand  over  as  death  duty  £400,000 
j  to  the  State.  We  have,  therefore,  already  put  an  embargo  on 
thrift  and  encouraged  not  only  extravagance,  but  have  alsd 
encouraged  evasions  by  which  a  man  can  dispose  of  his  wealth 
during  his  lifetime  and  leave  little  or  nothing  for  the  harpy  Board 
of  Inland  Eevenue  to  lay  its  hands  on  at  his  death. 

Now  in  extension  of  this  principle  the  levy  on  capital  would 
make  him  pay  ransom  during  his  life,  and  is  even  a  more  drastic 
condemnation  of  thrift  than  the  death  duties. 

Of  course,  such  a  tax  is  thought  well  of  by  people  who  have 
no  accumulated  capital,  and  who  only  receive  a  salary  or  income 
for  services  rendered.  At  the  present  time  such  a  man  has  to 
pay  68.  out  of  every  £1  so  earned.  But  with  such  natural  pre¬ 
dilections  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  very  natural  desire  of  greedy  people  that  the  expenses 
of  the  State  should  be  paid  out  of  any  pocket  but  their  own ; 
but  are  attempting  to  see  if,  upon  any  sound  economic  principle, 
such  a  tax  as  the  war  wealth  tax  can  be  justified. 

One  of  the  needs  of  this  impoverished  time  is,  of  course — we 
see  it  repeated  every  day — greater  production.  There  is  no  way 
to  pay  our  national  debt  except  by  creating  and  accumulating  new 
wealth.  There  is  no  “new  way  to  pay  old  debts”  but  that.  We 
want  new  trade,  we  want  to  sell  more  and  buy  less.  That  wealth 
is  there  for  us  to  produce  from  our  potential  resources.  It  can 
only  be  turned  into  kinetic  wealth  by  more  production,  and  the 
greater  production  can  only  be  brought  about  by  increased  credit. 
People  often  think  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  is 
run  on  money,  while  as  a  fact  its  wheels  are  promises  and  the 
belief  that  the  promises  will  be  kept.  But  the  worth  of  promises 
depends  to  an  enormous  extent  upon  the  accumulated  capital 
of  the  man  who  makes  the  promise  or  draws  a  bill  of  exchange. 
If,  however,  you  make  a  capital  levy  upon  that  accumulated 
wealth,  you  cut  the  wings  of  credit.  If  the  State  says  you  must 
hand  over  one-fourth  of  your  capital — in  whatever  form  it  is 
invested — to  the  Exchequer,  you  limit  that  man’s  credit  at  a 
time  when  it  is  essential  to  the  recovery  and  reconstruction  of 
industry  and  commerce,  for  the  creation  of  new  and  the  extension 
of  existing  trade.  What  we  require  is  more  credit,  not  less. 
If,  therefore,  you  impose  this  tax,  you  will  have  every  capitalist 
attempting  to  realise  enough  to  meet  the  duty — at  or  about  the 
same  time — and  even  if,  as  you  propose,  you  spread  its  payment 
over  a  certain  number  of  years,  you  will  discover  that  you  have 
done  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  productivity  of  the  country. 

VOL.  evil.  N.S.  CO 
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We  hear,  and  it  is  true,  that  high  prices  are  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  our  national  poverty  which  has  resulted  from  the 
war,  and  from  Governmental  extravagance  during  the  war.  We 
know  that  into  high  prices  high  wages  enter  largely,  and  that 
besides  that  element,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  and  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  have  something  to  do  with  our  present  deplorable 
plight. 

But  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prices  we  are  all  complaining  oI 
is  the  diminished  utilisation  of  capital  in  consequence  of  the 
attitude  of  labour.  If  that  is  so,  is  this  the  time  to  terrify 
capital,  already  all  nerves,  with  the  proposal  of  this  capital  tax; 
is  it  a  time  to  diminish  credit,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  trade? 
We  should  have  thought  not !  Capital  to-day  is  faced  with  many 
difficulties.  The  cost  of  building  is  enhanced,  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  the  recurring  call  for  new  capital  for 
replacements  are  amongst  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and,  of  course,  if  enterprise  is  slow,  labour  suffers.  But 
are  you  going  to  make  it  easier  for  capital  by  taking  a  fourth  part 
of  it  away,  by  crippling  its  credit,  and  attempting  to  pay  debts 
not  by  honest  work,  but  by  the  legerdemain  of  transferring  th« 
burden  of  the  State  to  the  backs  of  certain  of  the  individud 
members  of  the  community?  There  never  was  a  more  fooM 
proposal  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  Parliament.  There  never 
was  a  more  suicidal  piece  of  finance  submitted  to  the  public. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  have  naturally  commented  upon  the  difficulties  of 
imposing  the  tax,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  the  valuations 
which  would  have  to  be  made  of  property  as  it  existed  in  June, 
1914,  and  in  June,  1919.  Indeed,  the  fundamental  valuation 
upon  which  the  memorandum  of  the  Board  proceeds,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  by  £4,000,000,000  during 
the  war,  can  be  nothing  but  a  guess,  probably  calculated  from 
income  tax  returns.  According  to  Sir  John  Anderson,  machinery, 
houses,  lands,  pictures,  and  motor  cars  in  the  hands  of  340,000 
persons  are  to  be  included  in  both  valuations.  Now,  as  to  these 
items  of  wealth,  there  can  be  no  accurate  estimate  of  value  made 
at  the  present  time.  But,  although  the  figure  he  started  with, 
viz.,  one-fourth  of  £4,000,000,000,  must  be  erroneous,  it  is  clear, 
as  some  of  the  critics  have  pointed  out,  that  when  all  the 
expenses  of  these  valuations  have  been  deducted,  the  yield  of  the 
tax  would  be  small.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  proposes  to 
exempt  fortunes  which  in  the  war  period  did  not  exceed  ^5,000. 
and  that  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  taxable  amount  of  capital 
from  £4,000,000,000  to  £2,800,000,000,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  upon  the  340,000  persons,  who  would  have  to  pay  not 
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j£l, 000, 000, 000,  but  Jt700, 000,000.  Again,  he  proposes  that 
certain  allowances  should  be  made  so  that  there  “should  be  as 
little  injustice  as  possible  “  (a  curious  phrase).  For  example, 
an  allowance  of  j61,000  for  a  wife,  ^£600  for  each  child ;  and  these 
allowances  would  still  further  reduce  the  amount  of  the  yield. 
But,  even  more  significant,  and  as  another  means  of  securing 
“as  little  injustice  as  possible,”  Sir  John,  when  asked  if  persons 
who  in  reply  to  Government  appeals  invested  largely  in  War 
Loan  would  receive  no  further  consideration  than  anyone  else, 
said:  "It  would  be  possible  for  the  Committee  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  persons  who  had  so  invested.”  We  think,  ourselves, 
that  such  discrimination  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  another 
injustice ;  but,  if  it  were  made,  it  would  still  further  reduce  the 
return  from  this  levy. 

But,  although  all  these  criticisms  are  sound,  and  although  the 
net  yield  of  the  tax  would,  after  taking  off  the  great  cost  of 
valuation,  collectioir,  and  the  payment  in  some  cases  by  instal¬ 
ments,  be  very  small,^  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
If  the  return  was  small  when  only  a  fourth  of  the  capital  was 
taken,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Exchequer  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
to  make  the  tax  50  per  cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  War 
wealth.  Indeed,  there  is  a  far  more  cogent  objection  to  this  tax 
than  that.  It  is  that  this  is  nothing  but  a  “try  on  ”  of  a  general 
capital  levy,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  he  objects.  It  is 
said  that  the  money  raised  by  this  duty  would  be  applied,  not 
as  the  death  duties  are  to  revenue  purposes,  but  “solely  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.”  Now  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  nation 
to  pay  its  debts,  but  it  is  dishonest  to  pretend  to  pay  its  debts 
while  it  is  only  transferring  the  obligations  to  other  shoulders. 
As  we  have  said,  the  only  way  to  liquidate  the  debt  which  we 
have  contracted  is  by  the  creation  of  new  wealth.  There  is  no 
new  wealth  created  by  reducing  the  national  indebtedness  by 
the  £1,000,000,000  if  the  £1,000,000,000  has  been  secured  by  a 
diminution  of  that  amount  of  capital  in  private  hands.  The 
country  must  be  richer  before  it  can  get  out  of  its  obligations 
honourably.  There  is  no  more  wealth  in  the  country  because  a 
highwayman  has  taken  my  purse — no  doubt  he  has  more  and  I 
have  less ;  but  the  country  is  perhaps  worse  off  if  the  money  is 
in  less  honest  hands  than  it  was  before.  Would  anyone  tell  us 
how  we  are  if  we  impose  this  War  wealth  tax  to  prevent  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  future  from  extending  the 
jainciple  to  all  wealth.  The  public  are  blind  if  they  do  not  see 
where  this  road  leads  to. 

(l)  Of  course,  too,  the  State  would  lose  heavily  in  other  ways.  If  it  appro¬ 
priates  £1,000,000,000  which  is  by  the  Inland  Revenue  calculation  one-6fteenth  of 
ihe  whole  national  wealth,  the  income  tax  and  the  death  duties  would  be  diminished 
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But  all  these  expedients  for  relieving  the  country  of  this  almost 
intolerable  burden  of  debt  are  founded  on  a  supposition  that  it 
is  essential  “to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  burden  at  once,”  as  Lord 
Buckmaster  says.  As  we  have  said,  the  only  honest  way  to  meet 
our  expenditure  in  the  past  is  to  earn  more  than  we  spend  in 
the  future.  Our  debts  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  revenue.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  paying  debt  by  debt,  as  the  advocates  for  the 
policy  of  getting  rid  of  the  burden  at  once  suppose.  To  get  rid 
of  it  at  once  you  must  either,  as  those  in  favour  of  a  capital  levy 
desire,  transfer  the  debt  to  someone  else,  or,  as  Lord  Buckmaster 
proposes,  repudiate  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it.  His  proposal  is, 
of  course,  veiled  repudiation,  but  it  is  repudiation  all  the  same. 
He  would  have  a  valuation  of  capital  in  private  hands  and  make 
each  holder  subscribe  for  a  bond  of  the  value  of  10  per  cent,  on 
his  capital  holding.  That  bond,  which  would  bear  no  interest 
(or  at  most  1  per  cent.)  for  thirteen  years,  would  enable  the 
Government  to  cancel  a  bond  of  the  same  amount  which  bears 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  He  would  give  new  lamps  for  old,  but  the 
new  one  would  be  a  rush  light  for  thirteen  years,  while  the  old 
would  have  burned  with  a  steady  5  per  cent,  candle-power.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  the  bonds,  according 
to  him,  would  be  served  with  4  per  cent,  interest,  but  during 
the  thirteen  years  he  would  have  confiscated  the  holders’  5  per 
cent.,  or  (even  if  1  per  cent,  were  paid)  his  4  per  cent.  This 
is  what,  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  March  7th,  he  calls  a  “cross¬ 
cancellation  scheme.”  But  it  is  the  cancellation  of  a  security- 
say  a  Victory  Bond — or  a  bond  on  which  the  country  has 
promised  to  pay  £5  per  cent,  by  a  bond  on  which  the  subscriber 
is  to  receive  nothing,  or,  at  most,  1  per  cent.  Call  it  what  you 
will,  it  is  repudiation ;  for  a  debtor — and  that  is  the  position  of 
the  State— does  not  only  repudiate  his  debt  by  refusing  to  pay 
the  principal,  but  by  withholding  the  agreed-upon  interest.  It 
does  not  make  it  one  bit  more  honest  that  the  debtor  is  a  State 
w’hich  can  legislate  itself  out  of  its  obligations. 

But  if  ever  this  financial  expedient — it  is  not,  we  think,  toe 
harsh  to  call  it  a  “trick” — were  adopted,  and  partial  repudiation 
became  the  financial  fashion,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  further 
excursions  in  that  fascinating  direction.  Lord  Buckmaster’s 
scheme,  according  to  him,  would  in  thirteen  years  relieve  the 
country  of  a  burden  of  £2,500,000,000  by  a  10  per  cent.  levy. 

But  if  you  consider  the  principle  that  it  is  essential  to  “get  rid 
of  the  debt  at  once”  by  repudiation,  why  should  the  taxpayer 
remain  under  the  burden  of  the  enormous  balance  of 
£5,500,000,000  which  wmld  remain? 

This  is  playing  wdth  fire,  which,  if  once  lighted,  will  burn  down 
the  whole  house.  .T.  H.  Balfour-Browne. 
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The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  occult  is  that  which  is  hidden 
or  mysterious,  with  an  element  of  the  magical  often  superadded. 
Its  believers  assert  that  beyond  the  world  of  sense  there  is  a 
realm  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  our  normal  faculties  to  pene¬ 
trate;  a  realm  whose  secrets  are  hidden  from  the  scientist  and 
revealed  only  to  “certain  perfected  individuals  of  human  lineage  ”  ^ 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  “walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  spirit.” 

The  astronomer  sweeps  the  skies  with  his  telescope,  and, 
analysing  their  light,  wrests  from  the  stars  the  secret  of  their 
structure,  but  no  visions  of  angels  “swim  into  his  ken.”  The 
occultist,  disdaining  the  use  of  his  senses  and  of  mechanical  aids, 
can,  by  virtue  of  his  “psychic  faculty,”  discern  with  spiritual  eyes 
a  company  with  whom  he  claims  affinity ;  “  a  hierarchy  of  ever 
loftier  grades  reaching  even  up  to  Deity  itself.”  ®  To  him  the 
phantasmal  becomes  the  phenomenal.  Such  a  belief  is  among 
the  articles  of  the  spiritualistic  creed  of  minds  of  the  type  of 
the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace,  whose  imagination  filled  “the 
infinite  chasm  between  ourselves  and  Deity  with  an  almost 
infinite  series  of  grades  of  beings,  each  successive  grade  having 
higher  and  higher  powers  in  regard  to  the  origination,  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  universe.®  But  of  late  the  occult  is  used 
to  include  the  experimental  as  well  as  the  experiential,  gathering 
under  one  cover — first  and  foremost — spiritualists,  erroneously 
so-called,  since  their  theories  of  the  soul  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  exists  in  another  life  are  crudely  materialistic; 
psych ometrists,  psycho-statists  (*.«.,  soul-weighers),  clairvoyants, 
automatists,  palmists,  phrenologists,  astrologists,  numerists,  theo- 
sophists,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

The  extent  to  which  occultism  has  spread,  and  is  spreading, 
in  these  latter  days  will,  in  vulgar  phrase,  be  an  “eye-opener”  to 
many  who  have  dismissed  the  matter  as  the  passing  freak  of  a 
handful  of  cranks.  Into  what  close  organisation  the  several 
branches  of  occultism  are  knit  together,  and  how  active  and 

(1)  Art.  Occultism  :  Heistings,  Encyclop.  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Vol.  9.  p.  445. 

(2)  Ih.  p  446.  Gibbon,  quoting  Libanius,  says  that  the  Emperor  Julian 
Kved  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  gods  and  goddesses,  **  soon  acquiring 
nich  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly  guests  as  readily  to  distinguish 
the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the 
figure  of  Hercules.”  Decline  and  FaU,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  466  (Bury’s  Edition). 

(3)  World  of  Life,  p.  393. 
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earnest  is  their  propagandism,  can  be  known  to  outsiders  by 
reading  the  journals  of  the  movement,  especially  their  advertise- 
ment  columns,  because  these  supply  the  names  and  addresses  of 
professors  of  th.e  several  arts.  As  for  the  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  occult,  and  the  announcements  of  meetings  of  the  various 
spiritualistic  associations — these  are  legion. 

Nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first 
mediums  on  these  shores.  They  were  from  America,  which,  ever 
since7  has  remained  the  market  of  supply  of  members  of  the 
profession.  They  were  the  direct  successors  of  the  originators 
of  the  movement,  the  two  Fox  sisters,  in  whose  Arcadian  home¬ 
stead  were  first  heard  rappings  interpreted  as  due  to  supernatural 
agency.  In  their  bag  o’  tricks  Mrs.  Hayden,  the  first  to  arrive, 
and  her  followers  brought  the  like  apparatus,  which  remains, 
with  the  phenomena  of  table-talking  and  table-turning;  an 
accepted  key  to  spirit  messages.  Here  is  one  verse  from  a  dog¬ 
gerel  hymn  sung  at  gatherings  of  believers  : — 

”  Rap,  rap,  rap.  Rap,  rap,  rap.  Rap,  rap,  rap, 

Loved  ones  are  rapping  to-night: 

Heaven  seems  not  far  away. 

Death’s  sweeping  river  is  bright; 

Soft  is  the  sheen  of  its  spray, 

Magical  changes  these  rappings  have  wrought, 

Sweet  hope  to  the  hopeless  their  patter  has  brought; 

And  death  is  bridged  over  with  amaranth  flowers; 

Blest  Spirits  come  back  from  their  bright  homes  to  ours."^ 

As  for  the  tables,  we  have  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  statement  that 
they  can  convey  information,  indicative  of  joy  or  sorrow,  fun  or 
gravity,®  “even  amorousness,  as,  when  at  a  family  seance  at  his 
house,  a  small  table  attempted  to  get  into  Lady  Lodge’s  lap, 
made  most  caressing  movements  to  and  fro,  and  seemed  as  if  it 
could  not  get  close  enough  to  her.”  ® 

Tables,  planchettes,  and  Ouija  boards  (these  last,  advertise¬ 
ments  notify,  will  not  be  procurable  until  after  the  war),  however, 
are  yielding  place  to  phenomena  of  a  pseudo-psychical  kind.  We 
hear  less  about  high  kicks  of  furniture,  of  levitation,  fire-handling, 
showers  of  flow^ers  with  their  scents,  of  onions  with  their  smells, 
and  horse-play  of  invisible  powers  whose  mischievous  pranks  were 
matters  of  sober  investigation  by  dialectical  and  kindred  societies. 
Attention  is  now  centred  on  communications  purporting  to  come 
from  the  departed  through  their  “controls,”  or  second  personali¬ 
ties,  who  are  in  direct  touch  with  mediums.  “  Schools  of  psycho¬ 
logy”  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  mediumship  exist  in 

{ 1 )  By  Emma  R.  Tuttle,  in  The  Spiritual  Songater 
(2)  Raymond, j>.  363  (3)  76.  p.^221. 
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plenty,  the  fees  for  tuition  varying  in  accordance  with  the  length 
and  elaboration  of  the  curriculum.  “Private  development  in  all 
forms  ”  of  the  art  can  be  attained  for  a  few  shilling's  even  without 
the  personal  attendance  of  the  novitiate.  For  as  low  a  fee  as 
'‘6d.  post  free,  beginners  re  seances”  can  obtain  full  directions 
as  to  procedure.  A  more  frequent  class  of  advertisement  is  that 
issued  by  psychomagnetics,  who  insure  sufferers  from  divers 
complaints  deliverance  at  a  paltry  charge.  The  methods  promise 
instantaneous  cure  of  neuralgia,  of  gout  and  sciatica  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  of  appendicitis  and  internal  tumours  in  a  few  visits. 
Following  the  “absent  treatment”  system  in  Christian  Science, 
“a  lady  psychetrist  offers  to  cure  patients  of  any  complaint  by 
correspondence,”  the  condition  being  that  the  details  respecting 
it  are  accompanied  by  the  fee.  For  half-a-guinea  competing 
dealers  in  “  goods  for  the  occult  ”  offer'  vitic  rods  to  restore 
“energy  to  the  anaemic  and  to  arrest  senile  decay,”  w'hile  for  the 
same  sum  there  can  be  obtained  “  Memphis  Psychic  Screens  ”  for 
observing  that  hypothetical  exudation  from  our  bodies  named  by 
the  Spiritualists  “  human  aura  ” — ephemeral,  enigmatical  pro¬ 
tuberances  projected  momentarily  from  the  medium’s  body ;  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  various  degrees  of  density — from  fluid  to  hard — 
which  spring  into  existence  and  vanish  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
For  tw’o  shillings  and  ninepence  there  can  be  purchased  Memphis 
Incense,  the  purjxyse  of  which  is  not  stated.  Possibly  the  term 
may  be  borrowed  from  Eabelais,  who  says  that  “Pythagoras 
travelled  far  to  visit  the  memphitical  vaticinators  ”  ^  (a  statement, 
by  the  w^ay,  challenged  by  Prof.  Burnet  in  his  Early  Greek 
Philosophy^).  Rutter  says  that  a  Memphian  stone' “has  power 
to  bring  a  deadly  sleepe  on  all  the  Senses.”  ®  Perhaps  the  modern 
article  has  narcotising  properties  w'hereby  those  who  inhale  it  are 
lulled  to  dreamland  as  was  the  priestess  of  Apollo  by  the  miasmic 
vapour  issuing  from  the  cleft  in  the  Delphian  rock.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  attaches  importance  to  “the  somnambulic  conditions  when, 
though  the  automatic  processes  of  the  body  go  on  with  greater 
perfection  than  usual,  the  conscious  or  noticing  aspect  of  the 
mind  is  latent,  the  things  which  influence  the  person  are  appar¬ 
ently  no  longer  the  ordinary  events  which  affect  his  peripheral 
organs,  but  either  something  internal  or  else  something  not 
belonging  to  the  ordinary  known  universe  at  all.”  *  In  plain 
English,  the  meaning  of  this  jargon  is  that  a  wide-awake  condition 
is  fatal  to  obscurity  of  perception,  “which  nobody  can  deny.” 

(1)  Book  2.  ch.  18. 

(2)  p.  18. 

(3)  Shepheards  Holy  Day,  see  NetD  Oxford  Dictumary  a.v 

(4)  Proceedings  Socy.  *or  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  10.  Pt.  26  p.  14. 
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Sir  Oliver  has  a  place  among  the  self-deluded  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  vividly  describes  in  Empedocles  on  Etna: — 

"  Born  into  life — who  lists 

May  what  is  false  hold  dear, 

And  for  himself  make  mists 
Through  which  to  see  less  clear.” 

Occultism  is  in  close  alliance  with  astrology.  In  the  begitining 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  Gibbon  makes  reference  to  “the  science  of  judicial 
astrology  which  in  almost  every  age  except  the  present  has  main¬ 
tained  its  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man.”  *  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  if  Gibbon  had  lived,  stepped  outside  his  own  circle,  he  would 
have  found  any  number  of  believers  in  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  Since  the  remote  time  when  men  were 
watchers  of  the  skies  that  belief  has  been  persistent,  and  our 
daily  language  bears  unconscious  witness  to  the  significance  which 
once  inhered  in  such  words  as  jovial,  mercurial,  saturnine,  con¬ 
sideration,  influence  and  disaster.  Zadkiel  and  Old  Moore  com¬ 
mand  a  big  circulation,  and  the  Book  of  Dreams  and  Fortune- 
Teller  is  a  favourite  and  consulted  kitchen  oracle.  The  old 
astrology  had  a  certain  quality  of  nobleness  about  it.  As  Comte  said, 
it  was  an  attempt  to  frame  a  philosophy  of  history  by  reducing  the 
seemingly  capricious  character  of  human  actions  within  the 
domain  of  law.  It  strove  to  establish  a  connection  between  these 
actions  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  these  being  deified 
by  the  ancients  and  credited  with  personal  will  directmg  the 
destiny  of  man.  But  the  astrology  of  to-day  is  a  vulgar  travesty 
of  the  old. 

“  Human  life  is  the  science  of  the  stars  :  send  me  your  birth¬ 
time  and  one-shilling  postal  order,”  says  one  advertiser.  That 
appears  to  be  a  minimum  fee,  but  the  charge  varies.  For  two¬ 
pence  more  there  may  be  obtained  a  book  wherein,  having  cast 
hia  nativity,  a  man  can  read  his  own  character,  learn  to  what 
disorders  he  is  subject  and  how  to  cure  them,  for  what  occupation 
he  is  best  suited,  the  sort  of  person  he  should  marry,  what  his 
children  will  be  like  and  how  to  govern  them.  A  remittance  of 
two  shillings,  accompanied  by  “small  articles  worn  and  birth- 
month,”  will  procure  an  expert  judgment ;  while  for  one  guinea 
a  course  of  “  Astrological  Correspondence  Lessons  ”  will  result  in 
a  complete  knowledge  of  “the  mystic  science.”  There  is  guid¬ 
ance  for  “the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool.”  One  journal  directs 
him  on  which  days  he  may  safely  buy  property,  engage  servants, 

(1)  In  his  Autobiography  ho  says  of  an  ancestor,  “Several  of  the  most 
respectable  characters  of  his  age.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Mr.  Ashmole  and  others 
were  his  friends,  and  in  the  society  of  such  men,  John  Gibbon  may  be  recorded 
without  disgrace  as  the  member  of  an  astrological  club.” 
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interview  engineers,  surgeons,  avoid  lawyers,  and  start  on  new 
enterprises.  A  sporting  prophet  gives  the  tip  that  “  horses  foaled 
when  the  Sun  is  configurated  by  trine  (120  deg.  distance  in  longi¬ 
tude)  with  Mars  prove  winners  in  their  class.”  If  a  builder  does 
not  make  certain  that  neither  Saturn  nor  Mars  will  be  in  the 
lower  meridian  when  he  lays  the  foundation-stone,  the  house  will 
be  destroyed  by  fire  soon  after  its  erection.  It  was  through  some 
shipbuilders  neglecting  to  consult  an  expert  astrologer  as  to  the 
auspicious  moment  for  launching  two  vessels  that  one  sank  in 
deep  water  and  that  the  other  was  wrecked  on  a  rocky  coast.* 
Of  course.  Mars  has  been  to  the  fore  in  these  tragic  times.  ”  Bound 
the  Zodiac  ”  with  him  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  paper  in  a  psychic 
journal,  wherein  his  varying  activities,  as  he  travels  through  the 
twelve  signs,  were  set  forth,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  being  that 
“the  waging  and  the  ceasing  of  world-warfare  on  every  plane 
to-day  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  world  realises  the  force  of  the  higher  and  lower 
Martian-vibrations.”  “ 

So  definite  a  pronouncement  should  have  been  followed  by 
directions  to  the  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  who 
comprise  the  w'orld’s  population  how  each  one  is  to  be  put  into 
line  so  as  to  receive  the  impact  of  these  vibrations.  Otherwise 
the  war  could  not  have  ended  till  the  Greek  Kalends. 

The  International  Psychic  Gazette  of  October,  1917,  to  May, 
1918,  contains  a  series  of  articles  on  the  “Significance  of  Num- 
I  bers,”  wherein  the  theory  of  Pythagoras  runs  in  riotous  extrava¬ 
gance.  We  know  little  about  that  remarkable  man,  and  learn 
nothing  worth  the  knowing  from  the  moderns  who  bear  his  name. 
He  left  no  writings;  his  traditional  sayings,  collected  in  The 
Golden  Words,  prove  the  loftiness  of  his  ethical  teaching,  while 
in  the  religious  brotherhood  which  he  founded  his  aim  was  the 
reformation  of  public  and  private  life.  He  is  of  the  rare  immortal 
company  of  Ionian  philosophers  in  whose  speculations  and  pre¬ 
visions  are  the  germ  of  modern  discoveries — notably  of  the  order 
and  unity  of  the  cosmos.  They  may  be  added  to  the  roll-call  of 
those  who  “all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises, 
but,  having  seen  them  afar  off,  were  persuaded  of  them.”  ®  Thales 
held  that  water  is  the  common  primitive  element ;  Anaximander 
that  it  is  air,  and  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  his  theory 

(1)  “  The  disaster  to  the  Titanic  should  warn  shipbuilders  and  owners  not  only 
to  see  that  their  ships  are  well-named,  but  also  to  insist  on  tbe  keel  being 
'aid  on  a  strong  and  favourable  day.  No  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
MoSing  materialistic  mind  on  such  matters.” 

(2)  International  Psychic  Gazette,  Oct.  1817.  p.  19 

(3)  Hebrews  ix,  13. 
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that  numbers  and  geometrical  figures  are  entities  to  all  things 
being  made  of  numbers. 

Numbers  and  astrology,  our  modem  occultists  argue,  are  closely 
allied,  each  number  has  its  spiritual  vibration,  which  is  connected 
with  vibrations  from  the  planets.  Number  one  has  a  vibration 
from  the  sun ;  it  is  the  supreme  commander  and  the  mighty 
Unknowable  God  of  the  universe,  but  it  can  never  be  explained. 
Number  two  has  a  vibration  from  the  moon ;  it  is  psychic 
and  belongs  to  the  soul  and  heart  plane.  It  is  the  number 
of  the  moulding  of  gross  substance  in  response  to  the  intellect  of 
the  Grand  Architect,  for  God  said  “It  is  not  good  that  man  should 
be  alone.”  The  student  of  mythology  and  folklore  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  a  crowd  of  examples  of  the  sacredness  and  sym¬ 
bolism  attached  to  the  number  three ;  as  in  triangles,  tripods  and 
trinities ;  astronomical  groupings  inhering  in  a  number  which  has 
a  vibration  from  Jupiter,  and  whose  psychic  aura  “is  a  deep  blue 
like  the  sapphire.” 

Four  fills  in  the  numerist’s  calendar  the  chief  place  in  human 
life.  It,  too,  has  a  vibration  from  the  sun.  In  the  Highest 
Sphere  there  are  the  four-lettered  holy  names;  the  Hebrew 
YHVH ;  the  English  Lord,  the  French  Dieu,  and  the  German 
Gott.  In  the  Lower  Sphere  there  are  the  four  human  elements, 
spirit  and  mind,  soul  and  body,  and  the  four  letters  composing 
Adam’s  name.  Five  has  the  most  powerful  psychic  vibration,  so 
intense  that  the  individual  who  understands  its  import  becomes 
a  true  psychic.  Six  has  a  vibration  of  yellow  and  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  all,  because  God  created  man  on  the  sixth  day.  It  is  the 
I  AM  which  purifies  and  illumines,  and  “is  considered  unlucky  in 
racing  circles.” 

The  occultist,  by  virtue  of  his  mental  constitution,  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  obvious.  The  explanation  of  the  sanctity  and  symbolism 
ascribed  to  the  number  seven  as  astrological  in  origin  is  too  simple 
to  content  him,  and  a  matter  which  is  crammed  with  interest  in 
its  bearing  on  custom,  law  and  religion  is  befogged  by  the  wilful 
import  of  balderdash  into  it.  “It  has,”  he  asserts,  “a  very  fine 
psychic  vibration  of  red,  and  when  this  powerful  energy  is  trans¬ 
muted  on  to  the  higher  soul-plane  it  is  purified  into  pink  and 
brings  with  it  the  vibration  of  love  and  sympathy.”  By  what  pro¬ 
cess  this  combined  chromatic  and  emotional  result  is  effected 
the  numerist  does  not  explain. 

As  “on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  the  work  of  creation  and 
blessed  it  and  sanctified  it,”  so  the  number  seven  represents  the 
triumph  of  spirit  over  matter.  In  the  Highest  Sphere  seven  is 
the  seven-lettered  name  of  God.  In  the  Sphere  of  Intellect  there 
are  seven  angels ;  in  the  Heavenly  Sphere  there  are  seven  planets, 
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in  the  Lower  Sphere  there  are  seven  holes  in  the  head,  seven 
metals  and  seven  precious  stones.  The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
gon  “has  great  psychic  powers.”  Of  course  Shakespeare’s 
"Seven  Ages”  is  quoted  in  further  proof  of  the  climacteric  years 
of  human  life,  a  superstition  on  which  is  founded  the  belief  that 
special  changes  and  perils  occur  at  periods  which  are  multiples 
of  seven,  and  which  explain  customs  otherwise  obscure  in  origin, 
e.g.,  the  attainment  of  legal  manhood  at  twenty-one,  and  the 
granting  of  leases  for  seven,  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The 
folklore  of  every  people  attests  the  significance  attached  to  this 
number,  and  a  treatise  which  handles  the  subject  soberly  would 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  vexed  problem  whether  the 
same  beliefs  and  customs  have  arisen  independently  in  different 
centres,  or  whether  they  have  been  distributed  from  a  common 
centre  through  the  wanderings  of  peoples,  say,  from  Egypt,  as 
some  theorists  hold.^ 

The  number  eight  has  a  vibration  from  Saturn  full  of  negation 
and  darkness,  and  those  on  whose  life-chart  it  appears  have  a 
dismal  outlook,  while  the  more  fortunate  who  are  on  the  top  plane 
of  that  chart  wherein  the  number  nine  has  place  have  imparted  to 
them,  through  its  fine  psychic  vibration  of  purple,  wisdom  and 
other  gifts  “more  precious  than  rubies.”  “Shakespeare,  w'hom 
we  can  claim  as  a  great  psychic  and  occultist,  often  mentions 
this  in  his  plays  and  its  remarkable  influence  on  lives  of  men.” 
But  it  is  not  a  lucky  number  for  a  house,  “the  notorious  Fleet 
Prison  was  No.  9,  Fleet  Street.”  The  key  to  a  man’s  good  or 
ill  fortune,  the  numerists  explain,  is  determined  by  his  position 
on  the  Life-Chart  or  numeroscope  which  is  divided  into  three 
planes.  Spirit,  Soul  and  Body,  his  position  being  ascertained  by 
quating  the  date  of  his  birth  with  certain  fixed  numbers. 

These  examples  of  riotous  nonsense  on  the  part  of  the  present- 
day  numerists  should  not  obscure  the  fact  of  the  importance 
which,  from  remote  ages,  has  been  attached  to  numbers  as 
vehicles  of  magic.  What  notable  part,  for  example,  four  has 
played  in  folk-medicine,  in  theological  speculation,  and  in  reli¬ 
gious  symbolism  is  known  to  the  student  and  possesses  high  value 
in  the  history  of  the  confusion  between  names  and  things  which 
persists  among  civilised  as  well  as  barbarous  peoples  to  this  day. 

Papers  on  phrenology  and  advertisements  of  its  professors,  fill 
goodly  spaces  in  the  psychic  journals,  and  how  seriously  its  be¬ 
lievers  handle  the  subject  has  example  in  their  demands  that  it 
should  be  taught  in  every  school,  and  that  “Cabinet  Ministers 
ought  to  be  chosen  according  to  the  formation  of  their  heads  as  an 

(1)  S«e  Prof.  Elliot  Smith’s  Influence  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Civilisation  in  the 
tart  and  in  America.  (Longmans.) 
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absolute  indication  of  their  capacity  and  abilities.”  Only  thus 
can  the  present  “deplorable  state  of  things”  be  remedied!  To 
what  audacious  extremes  this  pseudo-science  is  pushed  is  shown 
in  an  article  by  a  F.B.P.S.  (which  initials  stand  for  Fellow  of 
the  British  Phrenological  Society)  on  “  The  Phrenology  of  Jesus." 
The  writer  starts  with  a  modest  admission  of  the  limitations  under 
which  he  approaches  the  subject.  No  authentic  likeness  of  Jesus 
exists ;  the  Gospels  are  silent  as  to  “  the  size,  form  and  quality  of 
his  brain,”  but -they  supply  sufficient  data  for  “a  fairly  accurate 
picture,”  and  warrant  these  inferences.  He  was  of  nerval  or 
sanguine  temperament ;  the  paramount  lobes  of  his  brain  were 
Frontal  and  Parietal :  the  Temporal  being  little  in  evidence.  His 
organs  of  Combativeness  and  Acquisitiveness  were  weak  :  Benevo¬ 
lence  was  strong ;  as  a  celibate  and  non-parent,  family  ties  were 
weak,  his  love  of  children  not  being  of  the  parental  kind.  Self- 
control  is  evident  in  his  abstinence  from  food  for  forty  days,  while 
Firmness  stands  prominently  out.  Cuvier  needed  some  fragment 
of  bone  before  he  ventured  to  name  the  animal  to  wffiich  it  be¬ 
longed,  but  the  phrenologist  needs  no  such  material  aid  to  divine 
from  the  mental  characters  he  describes  that  Jesus  had  light 
auburn  hair,  dark  large  eyes,  a  pallid  complexion,  high  forehead, 
and  that  his  profile  “would  show  prominent  brows  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  convex  curve  along  them  continuing  into  the  top  of  his  head.” 
“When,”  ■‘he  F.B.P.S.  asks,  “will  some  painter  or  sculptor  sup¬ 
plement  this  phrenological  analysis  and  give  us  a  scientific  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  type  of  head  capable  of  doing  w-hat  is  recorded  as 
having  been  done  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth?”  When,  indeed. 

In  fitting  sequel  to  these  specific  details  on  the  phrenology  of 
Jesus  we  have  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  pronouncement  on  his  psycho¬ 
logy.  In  an  article  on  “Fact  v.  Dogma”  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  January,  1918,  he  complains  that  the  modern  represen¬ 
tatives  of  ecclesiastical  and  official  Christianity,  true  to  the  spirit 
which  throughout  their  history  has  made  them  ban  inquiry  and 
frown  on  psychical  research,  contend  that  “the  Founder  of 
Christianity  would  have  discountenanced  even  our  most  devout  and 
humble  methods  of  communicating  with  the  dead.”  Against  this 
he  cites  the  narratives  of  the  raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain,  when  Jesus  restored  the  “discarnate  spirit  to  its  abandoned 
body,”  and  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Then,  referring  to  the 
story  of  the  Transfiguration,  when  Moses  and  Elijah  “appeared 
in  visible  and  audible  and  fully  materialised  form,”  he  asserts  that 
“therein  the  Master  himself  allowed  his  occult  mediumistic  facul¬ 
ties  full  play.”  In  a  pamphlet  on  The  Place  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Spiritualism  the  author  claims  the  historic  Jesus  “not  only  as  an 
exceptional  medium,  physically  and  psychically,  but  as  a  man 
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who  himself  exceptionally  spiritually  progressed,  so  that  he  was 
practically  on  the  same  plane  as  his  highest  guides.” 

The  founders  of  phrenology  are  on  a  loftier  level  than  their 
successors.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  neither  quacks  nor  cranks  : 
the  determination  of  character  by  the  shape  of  the  skull  and  the 
relation  between  brain  and  mind  were  matters  of  honest  investiga¬ 
tion  on  their  part,  and  they  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  science  of 
cerebral  physiology.  Their  system  of  partitioning-out  the  skull 
into  areas  wherein  they  seated  the  several  faculties,  and  their 
theory  that  the  size  of  the  brain  is  an  index  to  mental  power,  are 
proved  to  be  unwarranted ;  yet  some  credit  is  theirs  as  pioneers 
in  anticipatng  modern  discoveries  of  location  of  centres  of  speech 
and  other  faculties.  They  would  have  welcomed  the  evidence 
which  proves  that  the  cortex  or  layer  of  grey  cellular  substance 
covering  the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  mind  :  they  would  have 
repudiated  the  framers  of  the  specious  and  extravagant  theories 
which  are  promulgated  at  phrenological  congresses  to-day. 

Closely  allied  to  the  charlatans  who  pretend  to  find  the  key  to 
mental  and  moral  faculties  in  the  bumps  of  the  skull  is  the  ancient 
and  still  flourishing  company  of  diviners  who  profess  to  read  a 
man’s  destiny  in  the  lines  and  configurations  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and,  in  the  seven  mounts  or  monticuli  of  that  organ,  to 
determine  qualities  connected  with  the  sun,  moon  and  five  planets. 
The  crowd  of  dupes  who  consult  the  palmists  might  with  equal 
reason  and  at  no  cost  read  their  own  future  in  the  creases  in 
the  knees  of  their  trousers  and  in  the  elbows  of  their  coats.  The 
lines  which  are  present  in  the  hand,  and  which  are  of  necessity 
due  to  the  action  of  infolding  of  that  organ,  are  present,  from 
the  same  cause,  in  the  hand  of  the  ape,  on  which  the  palmist  has 
not  experimented.  Those  who  care  to  know  to  what  extent  this 
spurious  “science”  is  taken  seriously  should  consult  a  recently- 
issued  Catechism  of  Palmistry  which,  a  psychic  journal  informs 
us,  “the  British  Institute  of  Mental  Science  (Incorporated)  has 
selected  as  its  text-book  for  candidates  who  are  examined  for 
its  diplomas.” 

The  war  has  led  to  a  roaring  trade  in  mascots  or  luck-bringers 
(the  word  is  cognate  with  the  provincial  French  masco,  witch) 
and  amulets  as  protection  against  lethal  weapons.  Under  the 
smile  which  they  awaken  when  their  wearers  are  challenged  there 
lurks  belief  in  their  power  to  avert  the  dreaded.  Some  time  back 
a  Parisian  “magician”  was  laid  by  the  heels  for  selling  rings 
which  ensured  good  luck  to  the  wearer  and  ruin  to  his  or  her 
enemies.  The  pet  goat  or  dog  of  a  regiment  nerves  the  soldier 
to  face  death,  and  the  spray  of  white  heather  is  a  talisman  against 
shell-shock  and  gas.  The  famous  airman,  Wellman,  carried  a 
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black  cat  in  his  flight  across  the  Atlantic ;  the  cat  falls  overboard 
the  dirigible  picks  it  up,  and  is  then  blown  hundreds  of  miles  out 
of  its  course  and  lost,  but  the  crew  were  saved.  In  view  of  the 
loss  of  their  machine,  the  advantage  of  the  cat  as  a  mascot  is 
doubtful.  Another  aviator  attributed  his  escape  from  perilous 
positions  to  the  magical  properties  of  his  mascot,  a  lion’s  tooth. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  came  to  grief  in  the  end.  Of  one  quaint 
little  figure,  named  Touchwood  (probably  from  the  old  superstition 
of  touching  wood  when  saying  anything  affecting  the  future,  evil 
being  further  averted  by  adding  the  word  MnberM/en= unspoken) 
a  million  and  a  quarter  had  been  sold  within  a  year  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  and  belief  in  its  power  as  a  mascot  had  testimony 
in  numerous  letters  addressed  to  the  maker.  One  of  these  has 
five  signatures.  “  We  have  been  out  here  for  five  months  fighting 
in  the  trenches,  and  not  had  a  scratch.  We  put  our  great  good 
fortune  down  to  your  lucky  charm,  which  we  treasure  highly."' 

Thus  might  run  on  the  story  of  crazes  largely  due  to  the  nene- 
tension  of  these  harrowing  times.  But  further  recital  would  only 
be  repetition,  since  all  are  of  a  piece  in  their  mischievous  play 
on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  crowds  of  dupes  of  all  classes  of  society. 
Stultorum  infinitus  est  numerm.  Hence,  in  the  struggle  for 
truth,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  sanity,  no  quarter  can  be  given 
to  this  obscurantism.  Its  exponents  lack  the  harmlessness  of  the 
cranky  theory-mongers  who,  if  they  have  wasted  our  time  in  the 
pamphlets  they  thrust  upon  us,  at  least  in  some  degree  condone 
the  nuisance  by  the  amusement  which  they  supply.  To  quote 
a  few  examples  :  there  was  the  circle-squarer,  James  Smith,  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  issued  a  brochure  entitled  The  British  Association 
in  Jeopardy,  and  Dr.  Whew  ell,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  in  the 
Stocks  without  Hope  of  Escape.  He  was  preceded  by  a  Captain 
Forman,  R.N.,  who  called  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  “craven  dunghill  cocks”  because  they  refused  to  discuss 
a  book  which  he  wrote  against  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Keely 
caused  a  sensation  in  both  hemispheres  by  the  announcement  that 
he  had  discovered  perpetual  motion,  but  he  was  a  fraud.  After 
his  death  it  was  found  that  he  made  use  of  a  motor  worked  by 
concealed  machinery  which  conveyed  compressed  air  to  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  Honest  by  contrast  was  the  well-known  John  Hampden, 
bearer  of  an  historic  name,  with  his  theory  of  a  flat  earth,  “built 
upon  foundations  which  the  Word  of  God  expressly  declares 
cannot  be  searched  out  and  discovered.”  One  of  his  modem 
representatives  recently  sent  me  a  large  chart  and  a  series  of 
diagrams  to  prove  that  the  earth  does  not  rotate,  as  is  proved  by 
Scripture  in  seven  places  (texts  duly  quoted).  The  sun  travels 
round  the  earth,  “but  the  Pole  Star  is  a  fixture.”  Then  there 
(1)  Times,  Aug.  20,  1915. 
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were  the  lunatics  who  maintained  that  the  earth  is  hollow  and 
has  a  teeming  population  in  its  interior ;  the  pseudo-scientists  of 
the  type  of  the  late  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  (actually  once  Astronomer 
Boyal  for  Scotland),  with  his  fatuous  theories  about  the  purpose 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  he  asserted  was  built  under  Divine 
Revelation.  Many  of  this  crotchety  crew  have  due  record  in  the 
late  Prof.  De  Morgan’s  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  a  recent  reprint  of 
which  is  welcome.  But,  as  shown  in  his  book.  From  Matter  to 
Sprit,  that  eminent  mathematician  *was  infected  with  the 
spiritualist  bacillus.^ 

The  explanation  of  the  persistence  of  occultism  is  at  hand.  It 
lies  in  the  fact  that  since  man  arrived  at  the  stage  when,  in  self¬ 
flattery,  he  dubs  himself  homo  sapiens,  his  instincts  and  elemental 
passions  and  emotions  have  remained  the  same.  In  a  remarkable 
paper  on  “Primitive  Man,”  read  before  the  British  Academy  on 
November  29th,  1916,  Prof.  Elliot  Smith  emphasises  this  fact. 
He  says  that,  “so  far  as  one  can  judge,  there  has  been  no  far- 
reaching  and  progressive  modification  of  the  instincts  and  emo¬ 
tions  since  man  came  into  existence  beyond  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  innate  power  of  using  more  complex  cerebral  apparatus 
which  he  has  to  employ.”  And  the  belief  which  he  has  evolved 
in  his  speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  his  surroundings 
remain  fundamentally  the  same,  however  disguised  in  name,  alike 
among  savage  and  civilised  people.  Plus  <;a  change,  plus  c'est  la 
m^me  chose.  Man  felt  before  he  reasoned.  As  a  creature  of 
emotion,  he  has  an  immeasurable  past;  as  a  creature  of  reason, 
he  is  only  of  yesterday.  The  more  unstable  his  nervous  apparatus, 
the  lower  is  his  mentality ;  the  more  he  is  the  slave  of  instinctive 
actions  (for  we  are  all  automatic  in  a  larger  degree  than  we  know) 
and  of  emotions,  with  their  brood  of  harmful  activities,  among 
which  the  element  of  fear  plays  the  leading  part.  It  is  only  in 
the  higher  and  rarer  types  that  we  find  a  control  and  inhibition 
of  the  emotions  which,  unchecked,  are  the  parents  of  ills  that 
have  made  man’s  history  one  prolonged  tragedy,  a  control  indis¬ 
pensable  to  mental  balance  and  to  securing  that  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  wherein  lies  the  art  of  life.  It  is  because  the  emotions  are 
allowed  dominant  play  that  the  majority  of  people  travel  by 
preference  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  sheep-like,  in 
"follow  my  leader”  fashion.  They  are  the  human  caterpillars 
to  whom  the  behaviour  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pine  Proces¬ 
sionary  moths  supplies  analogy.  These  tiny  creatures  sally  forth 
from  their  nests  in  the  tree-tops  in  search  of  their  food  in  single 

1)  Lot  it  be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  he  resigned  his  Professorship 
of  Mathematics  at  University  College,  London,  as  a  protest  against  its  Coimcil 
when  it  refused  to  elect  James  Martineau  to  the  Chair  of  Menta  Philosophy  and 
Logic  because  he  wtis  a  Unitarian !  This  was  in  1866. 
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file.  The  leader  emits,  spider-like,  an  almost  invisible  thread  on 
which  the  next  caterpillar  crawls,  doubling  it  by  a  like  emission 
the  process  being  continued  by  all  the  others  till  there  is  formed 
a  narrow  ribbon  of  dazzling  whiteness,  forming  an  unbroken  link 
between  the  crawling  chain.  That  wonderful  entomologist,  the 
late  Henri  Fabre,  speculating  on  what  might  happen  if  the  chain 
was  broken,  had  his  chance  when  a  procession  of  these  cater¬ 
pillars,  each  member  touching  the  stern  of  the  one  in  front  of  him 
climbed  up  a  big  palm  pot  and  marched  round  the  rim.  As  soon 
as  it  had  closed  up  Fabre  broke  the  string  of  it  and  thereby  also 
the  clue  by  which  the  caterpillars  could  find  the  way  back  to 
their  nest.  For  nearly  a  week  the  bewildered  hungry  creatures 
crawled  round  the  rim,  stopping  only  to  rest  at  night ;  not  one  had 
the  intelligence  to  leave  the  track,  although  their  food,  scented 
pine  needles,  was  only  a  few  inches  away. 

The  parable  should  come  home.  Mimics  and  conservatives  as 
we  are  at  heart,  one  of  the  greatest  pains  to  human  nature  is  that 
“of  a  new  idea,”  ^  and  they  are  wise  who  keep  their  minds  recep¬ 
tive  to  the  end,  thus  escaping  mental  ossification.  Vested  interest 
and  apathy  are  kin  foes  to  advancement ;  so  dominant  is  the 
power  of  feeling  over  reason,  of  the  wish  to  believe  which  calls 
for  no  effort,  as  opposed  to  the  desire  after  knowledge,  which 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  strenuous  effort.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  says 
that  “mankind  resents  nothing  so  much  as  the  intrusion  upon 
them  of  a  new  and  disturbing  truth  .  .  .  progress  is  the  rare 
exception.”  And  he  adds  that  “it  is  a  plausible,  but  wholly  false, 
presumption  that  mankind  in  general  acts  on  rational  prin¬ 
ciples.”  *  Three  hundred  years  ago  Hobbes  wrote  in  the  same 
key.  “The  most  part  of  men,  though  they  have  the  use  of 
reasoning  a  little  way,  yet  it  serves  them  to  little  use  in  common 
life”®;  and,  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  him,  Thucy¬ 
dides  thus  rebuked  the  apathy  of  his  time  :  “So  little  pains  will 
most  men  take  in  search  for  truth ;  so  much  more  readily  they 
turn  to  what  comes  first.”  *  This  operates  most  forcibly  in  all 
matters  of  belief  whose  foundations  are  emotional  and  therefore 
unstable.  Social  in  their  origin,  religions  are  necessarily  con¬ 
servative,  because  in  revolt  therefrom  the  communal  bond  is 
weakened ;  the  tribal  gods  are  angered ;  the  tithes  of  the  priests 
are  imperilled  and  punishment  awaits  the  daring  challenger  of 
established  creeds  and  customs.  He  is  the  “eccentric,”  who  has 
put  himself  outside  the  circle  wherein  the  majority,  the  easy¬ 
going  “half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds,  who  never  deeply  felt 
nor  clearly  willed,”  are  content  to  abide.  Edward  Clodd. 

(1)  Bagehot,  Phyaica  and  Politica,  p.  163. 

(2)  Hiatory  of  Engliah  Tfumght  in  the  XVIIIth  Century 

<3)  Leviathan,  pt.  1  ch.  v.  (4)  Bk.  1  20. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  LEONAEDO  DA  VINCI. 

I. 


What  counts,  certainly,  for  much  of  what  is  so  extraordinary  in 
the  genius  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — who  died  exactly  five  hundred 
years  ago — is  the  fact  that  the  noble  blood  he  inherited  (the 
so-called  dishonour  that  hangs  over  his  birth  being  in  his  case 
a  singular  honour)  is  curiously  like  the  stain  of  some  strange 
colour  in  one  of  his  paintings ;  he  being  the  least  of  all  men  to 
whom  there  could  be  anything  poisonous  in  the  exotic  flowers  of 
evil  that  germinated  in  Milan ;  where,  as  in  Venice  and  in  Eome, 
moved  a  changeful  people  who,  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
exquisite  and  cruel  amusements,  committed  the  most  impossibly 
delicious  sins,  and  without  the  slightest  stings  of  conscience. 
Savonarola,  from  whom,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Botticelli 
caught  the  contagion  of  the  monk’s  fanaticism,  was  then 
endeavouring  to  strip  off  one  lovely  veil  after  another  from  the 
beauty  of  mortal  things,  rending  them  angrily  ;  for  which,  finally, 
he  received  the  baptism  of  fire.  Eodrigo  Borgia — a  Spaniard 
bom  in  Xativa — then  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  in  his  son,  Cesare,  a  man  of  sinister  genius — cruel, 
passionate,  ardent — who  had  the  W’onderful  luck  of  persuading 
Leonardo  to  wander  with  him  in  their  wild  journey  over  Central 
Italy  in  1502  as  his  chief  engineer  and  as  inspector  of  strong¬ 
holds.  Not  even  the  living  pages  of  Machiavelli  can  give  us 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  what  those  conversations  between  two 
such  flame-like  creatures*  must  have  been ;  yet  we  are  aware  of 
Cesare  being  condemned  by  an  evil  fate,  as  evil  as  Nero’s,  to 
be  slain  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  of  Leonardo,  guided  by  his 
good  genius,  living  to  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

The  science  of  the  Eenaissance  was  divided,  as  it  were,  by  a 
thousand  refractions  of  things  seen  and  unseen ;  so  that  when 
Leonardo,  poring  over  his  crucibles,  desires  no  alchemist’s 
achievement,  but  the  achievement  of  the  impossible,  his  vision 
is  concentrated  into  infinite  experiences,  known  solely  to  him¬ 
self;  exactly  as  when,  in  his  retirement  in  the  villa  of  the  Melzi, 
his  imagination  is  stirred  feverishly  as  he  writes  detached  notes, 
as  he  dashes  off  rapid  drawings ;  and  always,  not  for  other  men’s 
pleasure,  but  simply  for  his  own ;  careless,  as  I  think  few  men 
of  genius  have  ever  been,  of  anything  but  the  moment’s  work, 
the  instant’s  inspiration.  And,  what  is  also  certain,  is  that 
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da  Vinci,  like  Shakespeare,  created,  ambiguously  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  flesh  that  is  flesh  and  not  flesh,  bodies  that  are 
bodies  and  not  bodies,  by  something  inexplicable  in  their  genius; 
something  nervous,  magnetic,  overwhelming ;  and,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  if  one  chooses  to  call  to  mind  the  greatest  men  of 
genius  who  ever  existed,  this  painter  and  this  dramatist  must 
take  their  places  beside  iEschylus  and  beside  Balzac. 

Of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Pater  has  said  :  “  Curiosity  and  the 
desire  of  beauty — ^these  are  the  two  elementary  forces  in  his 
genius ;  curiosity  often  in  conflict  with  the  desire  of  beauty,  but 
generating  in  union  with  it,  a  type  of  subtle  and  curious  grace." 
Certainly  the  desire  of  perfection  is,  in  da  Vinci,  organic;  so 
much  so,  that  there  remains  in  him  always  the  desire,  as  well 
as  the  aim,  of  attaining  nothing  less  than  finality,  which  he 
achieves  more  finally  than  any  of  the  other  Italian  painters ;  and, 
mixed  with  all  these,  is  that  mystery  which  is  only  one  part  of 
his  magic. 

Is  all  this  mystery  and  beauty,  then,  only  style,  and  acquired 
style?  Fortunate  time,  when  style  had  become  of  such  subtlety 
that  it  affects  us  to-day  as  if  it  were  actually  a  part  of  the  soul! 
But  was  there  not,  in  Leonardo,  a  special  quality  w'hich  goes 
some  way  to  account  for  this?  Does  it  not  happen  to  us,  as  we 
look  at  one  of  his  mysterious  faces,  to  seem  to  distinguish,  in  the 
eyes  reluctant  to  let  out  their  secret,  some  glimpse,  not  of  the 
soul  of  Monna  Lisa,  nor  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Eocks,  but  of  our 
own,  retreating,  elusive,  not  yet  recognised  soul?  Just  so,  I 
fancy,  Leonardo  may  have  revealed  their  own  souls  to  Luini  and 
to  Solario,  and  in  such  a  way  that  for  those  men  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  see  themselves  without  something  of  a  new  atmo¬ 
sphere  about  them,  the  atmosphere  of  those  which  Leonardo  had 
drawn  to  him  out  of  the  wisdom  of  secret  and  eternal  things. 
With  men  like  Leonardo  style  is,  really,  the  soul,  and  their 
influence  on  others  the  influence  of  those  who  have  discovered 
a  little  more  of  the  unknown,  adding,  as  it  were,  new  faculties  to 
the  human  soul. 

Raphael,  I  have  said  elsewhere,  could  “correct”  Michelangelo, 
could  make  Michelangelo  jealous;  Raphael,  who  said  of  him  that 
he  "treats  the  Pope  as  the  King  of  France  himself  would  not 
dare  to  treat  him,”  that  he  goes  along  the  streets  of  Rome  “like 
an  executioner  ” ;  Raphael  who  for  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  paces  the  same  streets  with  that  grim  artist ;  of  Raphael, 
may  it  not  be  asked  :  who,  in  the  Vatican,  has  not  turned  away 
from  the  Stanze  a  little  weary,  as  one  turns  aside  out  of  streets 
or  rooms  thronged  with  men  and  women,  happy,  vigorous,  and 
strangers;  and  has  not  gone  back  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
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looked  at  the  ceiling  on  which  Michelangelo  has  painted  a  world 
that  is  not  this  world,  men  and  women  as  magnificent  as  our 
dreams,  and  has  not  replunged  into  that  abyss  with  a  great  sense 
of  relief,  with  a  supreme  satisfaction  ? 

Is  this  feeling  of  a  kind  of  revulsion,  before  so  many  of  his 
pictures,  really  justifiable?  Is  it,  I  ask  myself,  reasonable  to  com¬ 
plain,  as  I  was  obliged  to  complain  in  Eome,  that  his  women 
have  no  strangeness  in  their  beauty ;  that  they  do  not  brood  over 
mysteries,  like  Monna  Lisa?  Might  it  not  be  equally  reasonable 
to  complain  of  the  calm,  unthinking  faces  of  Greek  statues,  in 
which  the  very  disturbance  of  thought — not  of  emotion — is  blotted 
out,  as  it  might  be  among  beings  too  divine  for  any  meaner  energy 
than  that  of  mere  existence,  “ideal  spectators  ”  of  all  that  moves 
and  is  restless? 


II. 

Two  men  of  genius,  in  our  own  generation,  have  revealed  for 
all  time  the  always  inexplicable  magic  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci : 
Walter  Pater  in  his  prose,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti  in  his 
sonnet.  It  is  impossible  not  to  quote  this  lyrical  prose.  “The 
presence  that  thus  so  strangely  rose  beside  the  waters  is  expres¬ 
sive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand  years  men  had  come  to 
desire.  Here  is  the  head  uix)n  which  all  ‘  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come,’  and  the  eyelids  are  a  little  weary.  It  is  a  beauty 
wrought  out  from  within  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell  by 
cell,  of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic  reveries  and  exquisite 
passions.  All  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  the  world  have  been 
etched  and  moulded  there  in  that  which  they  have  of  power  to 
refine  and  make  expressive  the  outward  form,  the  animalism  of 
Greece,  the  lust  of  Eome,  the  reverie  of  the  Middle  Age  with  its 
spiritual  ambition  and  imaginative  loves,  the  return  of  the  Pagan 
world,  the  sins  of  the  Borgias.  She  is  older  than  the  rocks  among 
which  she  sits ;  like  the  vampire,  she  has  been  dead  many  times, 
and  learned  the  secrets  of  the  grave  ;  and  has  been  a  diver  in  deep 
seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about  her ;  and  trafficked  for 
strange  webs  with  Eastern  merchants;  and,  as  Leda,  was  the 
motheir  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and,  as  Saint  Anne,  the  mother  of 
Mary ;  and  all  this  has  been  to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres  and 
flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy  with  which  it  has  moulded 
the  changing  lineaments  and  tinged  the  eyelids  and  the  hands.” 

Eossetti,  whose  criticisms  on  poets  are  as  direct  and  inevitable 
as  his  finest  verse,  was  always  his  own  best  critic.  He  who  said 
finally  :  “The  life-blood  of  rhymed  translation  is  this — that  a  good 
poem  shall  not  be  turned  into  a  bad  one,”  was  as  finally  right  on 
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himself,  as  he  was  on  others,  in  his  unsurpassable  revision  of  one 
of  the  most  imaginative  sonnets  ever  written  :  “  A  Venetian 
Pastoral,  by  Giorgione.”  Certainly  no  poem  of  his  shows  more 
plainly  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  workman’s  lavish  yet  studi¬ 
ous  hand.  And,  in  this  sonnet,  as  in  the  one  on  Leonardo,  there 
is  the  absolute  transfusion  of  a  spirit  that  seemed  incommunicable 
from  one  master’s  hand  to  another’s.  Only  in  the  Leonardo, 
which  I  shall  quote,  there  is  none  of  the  sovereign  oppression  of 
absolute  beauty  and  the  nakedness  of  burning  life  that  I  find  b 
the  FSte  Champitre.  For  in  this  divine  picture  the  romantic 
spirit  is  bom,  and  with  it  modern  art.  Here  we  see  Whistler 
and  the  Japanese ;  a  picture  content  to  be  no  more  than  a  pic¬ 
ture;  “an  instant  made  eternity,”  a  moment  of  colour,  of 
atmosphere,  of  the  noon’s  intense  heat,  of  faultless  circumstance. 
It  is  a  pause  in  music,  and  life  itself  waits,  while  men  and  women 
are  for  a  moment  happy  and  content  and  without  desire ;  these, 
content  to  be  beautiful  and  to  be  no  more  than  a  strain  of  music ; 
to  those  others,  who  are  content  to  know  only  that  the  hour 
is  music. 

Here,  then,  is  Rossetti’s  version  of  the  beauty  of  mysterious 
peace  which  broods  over  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks  : — 

“Mother,  is  this  the  (inrkness  of  the  end. 

The  Shadow  of  Death?  And  is  that  outer  sea 
Infinite  imminent  Eternity? 

And  does  the  death-pang  by  man’s  seed  sustained 
In  Time’s  each  instant  cause  thy  face  to  bend 
Its  silent  prayer  upon  the  Son,  while  he 
Blesses  the  dead  with  liis  hand  silently 
To  his  long  day  which  hours  no  more  offend? 

Mother  of  grace,  the  pass  is  difficult. 

Keen  as  these  rocks,  and  the  bewildered  souls 
Throng  it  like  echoes,  blindly  shuddering  through. 

Thy  name,  O  Lord,  each  spirit’s  voice  extols, 

Whose  peace  abides  in  the  dark  avenue 
Amid  the  bitterness  of  things  occult.’’ 

So  Leonardo,  who  said  “that  figure  is  not  good  which  does  not 
express  through  its  gestures  the  passions  of  its  soul,”  becomes, 
more  than  any  painter,  the  painter  of  the  soul.  He  has  created, 
not  only  in  the  Gioconda,  a  clairvoyant  smile,  which  is  the  smile 
of  mysterious  wisdom  hidden  in  things;  he  has  created  the 
motion  of  great  waters ;  he  has  created  types  of  beauty  so  exotic 
that  they  are  fascinating  only  to  those  who  are  drawn  into  the 
unmirrored  depths  of  this  dreamless  mirror.  He  invents  a  new 
form  of  landscape,  subtle  and  sorcerous,  and  a  whole  new  move¬ 
ment  for  an  equestrian  statue ;  besides  inventing — what  did  not 
this  miraculous  man  invent? — the  first  quite  simple  and  natural 
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treatment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  So,  as  he  was  content  to  do 
nothing  as  it  had  been  done  before,  he  creates  in  the  Gioconda 
a  new  art  of  portrait  painting ;  and,  in  her,  so  disquieting,  that 
her  eyes,  as  they  follow  you  persistently,  seem  to  ask  one  knows 
not  what  impenetrable  and  seductive  question,  on  which  all  one’s 
happiness  might  depend.  Mysterious  and  enigmatical  as  she 
is,  there  is  in  her  face  none  of  the  melancholy — which  is  part  of 
the  melancholy  of  Venice — that  allures  one’s  senses  in  a  famous 
picture  in  the  Accademia ;  where,  the  feast  being  over,  and  the 
wine  drunk,  something  seems  to  possess  the  woman,  setting 
those  pensive  lines  about  her  lips,  which  will  smile  again  when 
she  has  lifted  her  eyelids. 

III. 

The  sinister  side  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  genius  leads  him 
to  the  execution  of  the  most  prodigious  caricatures  ever  in¬ 
vented;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  malevolent  and  diabolical,  and 
macabre  and  malignant  creations  in  this  genre,  of  Goya.  In  his 
Caprichos  one  sees  the  man’s  immense  arrogance,  his  destruc¬ 
tive  and  constructive  genius,  his  rebellion — perhaps  even  more 
80  than  Leonardo’s — against  old  tradition ;  which  he  hated  and 
violated.  Dramatic,  revolutionary,  visionary  in  his  sombre 
Spanish  fashion,  it  seems  to  me  that  this — one  of  the  supreme 
forms  of  his  art — is,  in  the  same  sense  as  Villon’s  Grand 
Testament,  his  own  Last  Testament ;  for  in  both  poet  and  painter 
the  nervous  magnificence  seen  equally  in  the  verse  and  in  the 
painting  is  created,  almost  literally,  out  of  their  life-blood. 

Only,  in  Leonardo,  visions  shape  themselves  into  strange  per¬ 
versities — not  the  pensive  perversities  of  Perugino — and  assume 
aspects  of  evasive  horrors,  of  the  utmost  ugliness,  and  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  aspects  of  beauty  and  of  cruelty,  as  the  artist  wanders 
in  the  hot  streets  of  Florence  to  catch  glimpses  of  strange  hair 
and  strange  faces,  as  he  and  they  follow  the  sun’s  shadow.  He 
seizes  on  them,  furiously,  curiously,  then  he  refines  upon  them, 
moulding  them  to  the  fashion  of  his  own  moods ;  but  always 
with  that  unerring  sense  of  beauty  which  he  possesses  supremely 
—beauty,  often  enough,  in  its  remoteness  from  actual  reality. 
With  passion  he  tortures  them  into  passionate  shapes;  with 
cruelty  he  makes  them  grimace;  abnormally  sensitive  (as  Rodin 
often  enough  was)  he  is  pitiless  on  the  people  he  comes  in  contact 
with,  setting  ironical  flames  that  circle  round  them  as  in  Dante’s 
Inferno,  where  the  two  most  famous  lovers  of  all  time,  Franeesca 
and  Paolo,  endure  the  painted  images  of  the  fires  of  hell,  eternally 
UDconsumed.  When  he  seeks  absolute  beauty  there  are  times 
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when  it  is  beyond  the  world  that  he  finds  it ;  when  he  seeks 
ignominy,  it  is  a  breath  blowing  from  an  invisible  darkness  which 
bringb  it  to  his  nerves.  In  evoking  singular  landscapes  he 
invents  the  bizarre.  When  he  is  concerned  with  the  tragic  pas¬ 
sions  of  difficult  souls  he  drags  them  suddenly  out  of  some 
obscure  covering,  and  seems,  in  some  of  his  extravagances,  to 
set  them  naked  before  us. 

As  it  is  Pater  who  says  that  inextricably  mingled  with  those 
qualities  there  is  an  element  of  mockery,  “so  that,  whether  in 
sorrow  or  scorn,  he  caricatures  Dante  even,”  I  am  reminded 
of  certain  of  Botticelli’s  designs  for  Dante’s  Inferno,  in  which 
I  find  the  element  of  caricature  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  second 
head  grows  on  Dante’s  shoulders,  looking  backwards ;  as  in 
the  face  of  Beatrice,  wffiich  is  changed  into  a  tragic  mask,  because 
in  the  poem  she  refrains  from  smiling,  lest  the  radiance  of  the 
seventh  heaven,  drawn  into  her  eyes,  shall  shrivel  Dante  into 
ashes. 

Nearest  to  Leonardo  in  the  sinister  quality  of  his  genius  is 
El  Greco.  I  have  never  forgotten  his  Dream  of  Philip  II.  in 
the  Escurial,  where  there  is  a  painted  hell  that  suggests  the 
fierce  material  hells  of  Hieronymus  von  Bosch  ;  a  huge,  fanged 
mouth  wide  open,  the  damned  seen  writhing  in  that  red  cavern, 
a  lake  of  flame  awaiting  those  beyond,  where  the  King,  dressed 
in  black,  kneels  at  the  side.  It  is  almost  a  vision  of  madness, 
and  as  if  this  tormented  brain  of  the  fanatic  who  built  those 
prison  walls  about  himself,  and  shut  himself  living  into  a  tomb¬ 
like  cell,  and  dead  into  a  more  tomb-like  crypt,  had  wrought 
itself  into  the  painter’s  brain ;  who  would  have  found  something 
not  uncongenial  to  himself  in  this  mountainous  place  of  dust  and 
grey  granite,  in  which  every  line  is  rigid,  every  colour  ashen, 
in  a*  kind  of  stony  immobility  more  terrible  than  any  other  of 
the  images  of  death. 

I  am  tempted  to  bring  in  here,  by  way  of  comparison  with 
these  two  artists,  Jacques  Callot,  a  painter  of  extraordinary 
genius,  born  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,  in  1592 ;  who  in  many  of 
his  works  created  over  again  ancient  dragons  and  devils ;  created 
them  with  the  fury  of  an  invention  that  never  rested.  In  his 
engraving  of  the  hanged  men  there  is  that  strangeness  in  beauty 
which  takes  away  much  of  the  horror  of  the  actual  thing ;  and 
in  his  monstrous  and  malignant  Fantasic,  where  two  inhuman 
creatures — in  all  the  splendour  of  caricature — grind  I  know  not 
what  poison  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  plumed  and  demoniacal. 

La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine,  done  in  1635,  is  stupendous. 
High  in  the  sky  is  the  enormous  figure  of  a  reptile-faced  Satan, 
who  vomits  out  of  his  mouth  legions  of  evil  spirits ;  he  is  winged 
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ffitb  ferocious  wings  that  extend  on  both  sides  hugely ;  one  of 
higclaweil  hands  is  chained,  the  right  hurls  out  lightning.  There 
is  chaos  in  this  composition,  it  is  imaginative  in  the  highest 
degree  of  that  Satanical  quality  which  produces  monstrosities. 
There  are  clawed  creatures,  that  swim  in  the  air,  unicorns  with 
stealthy  glances.  And,  with  his  wonderful  sense  of  design,  the 
Saint  is  seen  outside  his  cave,  assailed  by  legions  of  naked  women, 
winged  and  wanton,  shameless  and  shameful.  And  what  is  the 
aim,  what  is  the  desire  of  these  evil  creatures?  To  seduce  Saint 
\ntony  of  the  Temptations. 

Another  picture  painted  on  the  same  subject  is  that  of  Grune- 
wald,  in  the  Cologne  Museum,  w'hich  represents  a  tortured 
creature  who  has  floated  sheer  off  the  earth  in  his  agony,  his 
face  drawn  inward,  as  it  were,  with  hideous  pains;  near  him 
a  crew  of  red  and  green  devils,  crab-like,  dragon-like,  who  squirm 
and  gnaw  and  bark  and  claw  at  him,  in  an  obscene  whirl  and 
fierce  orgie  of  onslaught.  Below,  a  strange  bar  of  sunset,  and 
at  the  side  a  row  of  dripping  trees ;  behind ,  a  black  sky  almost 
crackling  with  colour.  In  some  of  the  other  monstrous  pictures 
I  saw  suggestions  of  Beardsley ;  as  in  the  child  who  kisses  the 
Virgin  with  thrust  out  lips ;  in  those  of  Meister  van  S.  Severin, 
in  which  I  found  a  conception  of  Nature  as  unnatural  and  as 
rigid  as  that  of  the  Japanese,  but  turned  hideous  with  hard 
German  reality,  as  in  the  terrifying  dolls  who  are  meant  to  be 
gracious  in  the  Italian  manner.  And  in  this  room  I  was  obliged 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  a  great  heat,  where  blood  drips  from  all 
the  walls,  where  tormented  figures  writhe  among  bright-coloured 
tormentors ;  where  there  is  a  riot  of  rich  cloths,  gold  and  jewels, 
of  unnatural  beasts,  of  castles  and  meadows,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  exquisite ;  only  an  unending  cruelty  in  things.  The 
very  colours  cry  out  at  one ;  they  grimace  at  you ;  a  crucified 
thief  bends  back  over  the  top  of  the  Cross  in  his  struggles ;  all 
around  monsters  spawn  out  of  every  rock  and  cavern  and  there 
is  hell  fire. 

,  To  turn  from  these  to  the  Cranachs  in  Vienna  is  to  be  in 
another  world  of  art ;  an  art  more  purposely  perverse,  more 
curiously  unnatural ;  but  where  his  genius  is  shown  at  its 
greatest  is  in  an  exquisite  Judith  holding  the  head  of  Holofernes, 
which  lies,  open-eyed,  all  its  red  arteries  visible,  painted  delicately. 
She  wears  orange  and  red  clothes,  with  collars  and  laces,  and 
slashed  sleeves  through  which  many  rings  are  seen  on  her  fingers ; 
she  has  a  large  red  hat  placed  jauntily  on  her  head.  She  is  all 
peach-blossom  and  soft,  half-cruel  sweetness  with  all  the  wicked 
indifference  of  her  long  narrow  eyes,  the  pink  mouth  and  dimpled 
chin.  She  is  a  somnambulist,  and  the  sword  she  holds  is  scarcely 
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stained.  There  are  two  drops  of  blood  on  the  table  on  which  she 
rests  the  great  curled  head  with  its  open  eyes ;  her  fingers  rest  on 
the  forehead  almost  caressingly.  .  She  is  Monna  Lisa,  become 
German  and  bourgeoise,  having  certainly  forgotten  the  mys¬ 
terious  secret  of  which  she  still  keeps  the  sign  on  her  face. 

Writing  in  Florence  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  I  used  by  way  of 
comparison  two  Greek  marbles  I  had  seen  in  London ;  one,  the 
head  of  an  old  man,  which  is  all  energy  and  truth — comparable 
only  in  Greek  work  with  the  drunken  woman  in  Munich,  and, 
in  modern  art,  with  La  Vieille  Heauhnitre  of  Eodin ;  the  other, 
a  woman’s  head,  which  ravishes  the  mind.  The  lips  and  eyes 
have  no  expression  by  which  one  can  remember  them ;  but  some 
infinitely  mysterious  expression  seems  to  flow  through  them  as 
through  the  eyes  and  lips  of  a  woman’s  head  by  Leonardo.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  certain  unforgettable  impressions;  and, 
most  of  all,  when  in  Bologna  I  saw,  in  the  Museo  Civico,  the 
spoils  of  Etruscan  sepulchres  that  weighed  on  me  heavily;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  felt  an  odour  of  death,  such  as  I  had  not  even 
felt  in  Pompeii ;  where  in  so  frightful  a  step  backward  of  twenty 
centuries,  the  mind  reels,  clutching  at  that  somewhat  pacifying 
thought,  for  at  least  its  momentary  relief.  Here  were  the  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  moulded  for  ever  in  the  gesture  of  their  last 
moment,  and  these  rigid  corpses  are  as  vivid  in  their  interrupted 
life  as  the  damp  corpses  in  the  Morgue.  In  Bologna,  as  I  was 
pursued  by  the  sight  of  the  hairpins  of  dead  women,  there  flashed 
on  me  this  wonderful  sentence  of  Leonardo  :  “Helen,  when  she 
looked  in  her  mirror,  seeing  the  withered  wrinkles  made  in  her 
face  by  old  age,  wept  and  wondered  why  she  had  twice  been 
carried  away.” 

But,  as  I  walked  back  at  night  in  those  desolate  streets— so 
essentially  desolate  after  the  warmth  of  Naples — on  my  way  back 
to  the  hotel  where  Byron  lived  before  his  evil  genius  hurried  him 
to  an  early  death,  I  remembered  these  two  sentences  in  his  let¬ 
ters  ;  one,  when  in  Florence  he  returns  from  a  picture-gallery 
“drunk  with  beauty,’’  one  where,  as  he  sees  the  painted  face  of 
a  learned  lady,  he  cries  :  “This  is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for, 
because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame.’’  There  it  seems  to 
me  that  Byron,  whose  instinct  was  uncertain,  has  by  instinct,  in 
this  sentence,  anticipated  a  great  saying  of  Whistler’s.  It  was 
one  of  Whistler’s  aims  in  portrait  painting  to  establish  a  reason¬ 
able  balance  between  the  man  as  he  sits  in  the  chair  and  the  image 
of  the  man  reflected  back  to  you  from  the  canvas.  “The  one 
aim,”  he  wrote,  “of  the  unsuspecting  painter  is  to  make  his  man 
'  stand  out  ’  from  the  frame — never  doubting  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  should,  and  in  truth  absolutely  does,  stand  within  the 
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frame— and  at  a  distance  behind  it  equal  to  the  distance  at  which 
the  painter  has  seen  it.  The  frame  is  indeed  the  window 
through  which  the  painter  looks  at  his  model,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  offensively  inartistic  than  this  brutal  attempt  to  thrust 
the  model  on  the  hither-side  of  this  window'!  ”  He  never  pro¬ 
posed,  in  a  picture,  to  give  you  something  which  you  could  mistake 
for  reality ;  but  frankly  a  picture,  a  thing  which  w’as  emphatically 
not  nature,  because  it  was  art ;  whereas,  in  Degas,  the  beauty  is 
a  part  of  truth,  a  beauty  which  our  eyes  are  too  jaded  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  things  about  us. 

In  the  Ambrosiana,  in  Milan,  beside  two  w'onderful  portraits, 
once  attributed  to  Leonardo,  and  coming  near  to  being  worthy  of 
him,  are  his  grotesque  drawings,  that  are  astonishing  in  their 
science,  truth  and  naked  beauty.  Each  is  a  quite  possible,  but 
horrible  and  abnormal ,  exaggeration  of  one  or  another  part  of  the 
face,  which  becomes  bestial  and  indeed  almost  incredible,  without 
ceasing  to  be  human.  It  is  this  terrible  seriousness  that  renders 
them  so  dreadful ;  old  age,  vice,  and  disease  made  visible. 

In  another  room  there  are  many  of  his  miraculously  beautiful 
drawings — the  loveliest  drawings  in  the  world.  Note,  for 
instance,  the  delicious  full-face  drawing  of  a  child  with  an  enchant¬ 
ing  pout.  The  women’s  faces  are  miracles.  After  these  all 
drawings,  and  their  method,  seem  obvious.  The  perfect  love  and 
understanding  with  which  he  follows  the  outline  of  a  lovely  cheek, 
or  of  a  bestial  snout ;  there  is  equal  beauty,  because  there  is  equal 
reverence,  in  each.  After  this  the  Raphael  cartoon  (for  the 
Vatican  School  of  Athens)  seems  merely  skilful,  a  piece  of  con¬ 
summate  draughtsmanship;  supremely  adequate,  but  entirely 
without  miracle. 

In  one  of  Leonardo’s  drawings  in  Florence  there  is  a  small 
Madonna  and  Child,  that  peeps  side-w'ays  in  half-reassured  terror, 
as  a  huge  griffin  with  bat-like  wings — stupendous  in  invention — 
descends  suddenly  from  the  air  to  snatch  up  a  lion  wandering 
near  them.  This  might  perhaps  have  been  one  of  his  many 
designs  for  the  famous  Medusa — Aspecta  Medusa — in  the  Uffizzi ; 
for  to  quote  Pater’s  interpretation  of  this  corpse-like  creation,  “the 
fascination  of  corruption  penetrates  in  every  line  its  exquisitely 
finished  beauty.  About  the  dainty  lines  of  the  cheek  the  bat 
flies  unheeded.  The  delicate  snakes  seem  literally  to  strangle 
each  other  in  terrified  struggle  to  escape  the  Medusa  brain.  The 
hue  which  violent  death  brings  with  it  is  in  the  features.”  It 
is  enough  to  compare  any  grotesque  or  evil  head  in  the  finest  of 
Beardsley’s  drawings  with  Leonardo’s  head  of  Judas  in  the 
Windsor  Library,  or  with  one  of  those  malevolent  and  malignant 
heads  full  of  the  energy  of  the  beasts  he  represents  and  of  insane 
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fury  which  he  scatters  over  the  pages  of  his  sketch-book,  to 
realise  that,  in  Beardsley,  the  thing  drawn  must  remain  ugly 
through  all  the  beauty  of  the  drawing,  and  must  hurt. 

It  hurts  because  he  desires  to  hurt  everyone  except  himself 
knowing,  all  the  time,  that  he  was  more  hated  than  loved.  Sin 
is  to  him  a  diabolical  beauty,  not  always  divided  against  itself. 
Always  in  his  work  is  sin — Sin  conscious  of  sin,  of  an  inability 
to  escape  from  itself ;  transfigured  often  into  ugliness  and  then 
transfigured  from  ugliness  back  to  beauty.  Having  no  convic- 
tions,  he  can  when  he  chooses  make  patterns  that  assume  the 
form  of  moral  judgments. 


IV. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  unfinished  Saint  Jerome,  in  the  Vatican 
at  Borne,  is  exactly  like  intarsia  work ;  the  ground  almost  black, 
the  man  and  the  lion  a  light  brown.  This  particular  way  of 
painting  reminds  me  of  the  intarsia  work  in  the  stalls  in  Santo 
Spirito  in  Bergamo  done  by  Fra  Damiano  in  1520 ;  just  one  year 
after  Leonardo  died.  Here,  in  this  supple  and  vigorous  work  in 
wood,  I  saw  what  could  be  done  by  a  fine  artist  in  the  handling 
of  somewhat  intractable  material.  The  work  was  broad  or 
minute  at  will,  with  splendid  masses  and  divisions  of  colour  in 
some  designs  which  seemed  to  represent  the  Deluge,  sharp,  clear, 
firmly  outlined  in  the  patterns  of  streets  and  houses ;  full  of  rich 
colour  in  the  setting  of  wood  against  wood,  and  at  times  almost 
as  delicate  as  a  Japanese  design.  There  was  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  laid  on  a  stone  slab,  which  was  like  a  drawing  of 
Daumier.  And,  in  the  whole  composition  of  the  design,  wnth  its 
two  ovals  set  on  each  side  like  mirrors  for  the  central  horror, 
there  was  perfect  balance.  Seen  there,  this  superb  intarsia  work 
of  Fra  Damiano  seemed  a  criticism  on  Lotto,  the  criticism  of  a 
thing,  comparatively  humble  in  itself,  but  in  itself  wholly  satis¬ 
fying,  upon  the  failure  of  a  more  conspicuous  endeavour,  which 
has  made  its  own  place  in  art,  to  satisfy  certain  primary  demands 
which  one  may  logically  make  upon  it. 

In  the  Jerome,  as  in  his  finished  work,  one  sees  Leonardo’s 
undeviating  devotion  to  the  perfect  achievement  of  everything  to 
which  he  set  his  hand  ;  one  sees  how,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  he  crosses  Florence  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
adds  two  or  three  touches  to  a  single  figure,  and  returns  forthwith. 
Never  did  Michelangelo  paint  in  such  various  ways  as  Leonardo: 
for  in  his  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  art  ceases  to  approach 
one  directly,  through  this  sense  or  that,  through  colour,  or  some 
fancied  outlook  of  the  soul ;  only,  one  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
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vivid  and  eternal  world  as  these  meditative  and  joyous  beings, 
joyous  even  in  hell,  where  the  rapture  of  their  torment  broods 
in  eyes  and  limbs  with  the  same  energy  as  the  rapture  of  God 
in  creation,  of  the  women  in  disobedience. 

Certainly,  however,  in  the  Jerome  there  is  a  glimpse  of  back¬ 
ground  in  which  I  find  already  the  suggestion  of  the  magical 
rocks  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Monna  Lisa ;  only,  it  is  sketched  in 
green,  and  in  it  there  are  gaunt  brown  rocks,  which  seem  to  open 
on  another  glimpse  in  yellow.  All  of  the  outline  is  gaunt,  both 
the  saint  and  his  rocky  cave ;  only  not  the  lion,  who  is  the  most 
ample  and  living  beast  I  have  ever  seen  attendant  on  any  Jerome. 
All  the  lines  are  outlined ;  the  painful  but  not  grotesque  anatomy 
of  the  saint  and  of  the  sharp  angles  of  the  rocks  are  painted  in 
dim,  almost  uniform,  tones.  Is  the  picture  rhetorical,  like  the 
other  Saint  Jeromes,  or  does  it  in  some  subtle  fashion  escape? 
It  seems  to  me  to  escape,  retaining  only  the  inevitable  violence 
of  gesture  and  the  agony  of  emotion  in  body  and  face ;  together 
with  an  immense  dignity,  loneliness  and  obscure  suffering. 

Leonardo,  who  was  in  Venice  in  1500,  certainly  must  have 
seen  Titian’s  early  Annunciation  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Eocco, 
which  is  a  rebuke  to  Tintoretto’s  explosive  Crucifixion.  Before 
this  picture  it  struck  me  that  Tintoretto  is  the  Zola  of  painting. 
Here,  in  this  immense  drama  of  paint,  is  a  drama  in  which  the 
central  motion  is  lacking ;  Christ  is  no  more  than  the  robber  who 
is  being  nailed  to  the  cross  or  the  robber  whose  cross  is  being 
hoisted.  Every  part  of  the  huge  and  bustling  scene  has  equal 
interest,  equal  intensity ;  and  it  is  all  an  interest  and  intensity 
of  execution — which  in  its  way  is  stupendous.  But  there  is  no 
awe,  no  religious  sense.  The  beauty  of  detail  is  enormous,  the 
energy  overwhelming ;  but  there  is  no  nobility,  no  subtlety ;  it 
is  a  tumultuous  scene  painted  to  cover  a  wall. 

In  the  Old  Pinakothek  in  Munich  the  finest  piece  of  paint  in 
the  Gallery  is  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  by  Titian,  The  modern 
point  of  view,  indeed  most  modern  art,  has  come  out  of  it — 
equally  in  Watts  and  in  Monticelli  and  in  the  Impressionists. 
We  see  Titian  breaking  the ’achieved  rules,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
inventing  an  art  absolutely  new,  a  new  way,  a  more  immediate 
way  of  rendering  what  he  sees,  with  all  that  moving  beauty  of 
life  in  action  :  lights,  colours,  and  not  forms  merely,  all  in  move¬ 
ment.  The  depth  and  splendour  of  a  moment  are  caught,  with 
all  the  beauty  of  every  accident  in  which  colour  comes  or  changes, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  moment.  Colour  is  no  longer  set  against 
colour,  each  for  itself,  with  its  own  calm  beauty ;  but  each  tone 
,  rushes  with  exquisite  violence  into  the  embrace  of  another  tone ; 
there  are  fierce  adulteries  of  colour  unheard  of  till  now.  And  a 
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new,  adorable,  complete  thing  is  bom,  which  is  to  give  life  to 
all  the  painting  that  is  to  come  after  it.  It  seems  as  if  paint 
at  last  had  thoroughly  mastered  its  own  language. 

I  have  always  believed  that  Giorgione,  born  in  1478,  one  year 
before  the  birth  of  Titian,  played  in  the  development  of  Venetian 
art  a  part  exactly  the  same  as  that  played  by  Marlowe,  bom  in 
the  same  year  as  Shakespeare,  in  the  history  of  our  tragic  drama. 
Shakespeare  never  forgot  JNIarlowe,  Titian  never  forgot  Giorgione; 
only  the  influence  of  his  predecessor  on  Shakespeare  was  a 
passing  one;  that  of  Giorgione  on  Titian  was,  until  he  6nally 
escaped  from  his  influence,  immense.  It  is  from  Andrea  del 
Verrocchio  that  Leonardo  begins  to  learn  the  art  of  painting; 
soon  surpasses  him.  but,  as  Pater  supposes,  catches  from  him 
his  love  of  beautiful  toys.  Giorgione  possesses  perfection  without 
excess;  Leonardo’s  absolute  perfection  often  leads  him  into 
passionate  excesses.  He  adored  hair ;  and  certainly  hair  has  its 
own  mystery.  No  one  ever  experimented  in  more  amazing  ways 
than  Leonardo ;  but  his  experiment  in  attempting  to  invent  a 
medium  of  using  oils  in  the  painting  of  frescoes  failed  him  in 
what  might  have  been  his  masterpiece.  The  Last  Supper,  painted 
on  the  damp  wall  of  the  refectory,  oozing  with  mineral  salts,  of 
the  Cenacolo  Vinciano  in  Milan.  One  looks  at  it  as  through  a 
veil,  which  Time  seems  to  have  drawn  over  it,  even  when  it  is 
most  cracked  and  chipped.  Or  it  is  as  if  it  had  soaked  inward, 
the  plaster  sullenly  absorbing  all  the  colour  and  all  but  the  life. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  absolute  things  in  the  world,  still;  here,  for 
once,  a  painter  who  is  the  subtlest  of  painters  has  done  a  great, 
objective  thing,  a  thing  in  the  grand  style,  supreme,  and  yet  with 
no  loss  of  subtlety.  It  is  in  a  sense  the  measure  of  his  greatness. 
It  proves  that  to  be  the  painter  of  Monna  Lisa  means  the  power 
to  do  anything. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  PKOBLEM  OF  THE  LIQUOB  TEADE. 


The  present  moment  seems  a  favourable  one  for  dealing  with 
the  liquor  evil  on  bold  lines.  The  wax  put  to  the  proof  many 
theories,  so  that  hardly  anyone’s  attitude  to  the  question  remains 
quite  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  war.  There  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  reform  of  some 
sort.  This  in  itself  is  an  advance  from  the  old  days,  when  no 
one  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Trade  or  its  political  associates 
would  admit  that  there  was  the  slightest  reason  to  regard  the 
national  drink  bill  as  a  national  evil,  or  the  huge  totals  of  con¬ 
victions  for  drunkenness  as  a  national  disgrace. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  perhaps  less  disposition  to 
regard  mere  reduction  of  licences,  with  or  without  compensation 
to  the  licensees,  as  the  aim  and  object  of  reform.  It  is  realised 
by  a  new  generation  of  reformers  that  the  main  purpose  is  not 
to  attack  and  punish  a  vested  interest,  but  to  help  and  strengthen 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

A  great  change  came  over  public  opinion  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war,  when  the  high  wages  earned  by  casual  and 
other  labour,  both  male  and  female,  combined  with  the  unusual 
strain  of  continuous  work  with  overtime,  caused  an  outbreak  of 
heavy  drinking  which  seriously  impaired  the  efi&ciency  of  the 
country.  This  drew  forth  protests  from  military  and  naval 
authorities  and  others  employing  labour  on  war  work.  These  men 
were  in  no  sense  temperance  reformers,  and  their  demand  for 
restriction  (if  not  prohibition)  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  was  made 
purely  in  the  interests  of  national  efi&ciency.  The  situation 
became  so  serious  that,  as  everyone  knows,  a  Public  Department, 
called  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  was  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

From  this  |X)int  a  completely  new  chapter  was  opened  in  the 
history  of  liquor  legislation  in  this  country,  and  no  further 
changes  can  be  introduced  except  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained  as  a  result  of  this  experiment  in  State  regulation. 

The  pow’ers  with  which  the  Board  were  invested  were  very 
wide.  They  could  close  licensed  premises ;  regulate  hours  of 
sale ;  impose  conditions  on  the  supply  of  liquor ;  prohibit  the  sale 
of  any  specific  class  of  liquor ;  regulate  the  transport  of  liquor ; 
supervise  licensed  businesses.  These  powers  were  only  to  be 
exercised  in  areas  scheduled  by  Order  in  Council.  The  motive 
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was  to  schedule  areas  in  which  the  handling  of  war  material  or 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  was  being  carried  on.  By  degrees 
the  extension  of  munitions  centres  caused  more  and  more  areas 
to  be  scheduled,  until  practically  the  whole  country  came  within 
the  authority  of  the  Board.  The  Board  had  also  powers  to  take 
over  the  supply  of  liquor  by  acquiring  any  licensed  premises  and 
plant  compulsorily,  or  by  the  establishment  of  their  own  refresh¬ 
ment  rooms. 

The  most  urgent  need  was  for  such  a  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  sale  as  would  prevent  people  from  wasting  working  hours  in 
the  public-house  and  from  unfitting  themselves  for  an  early  start 
in  the  morning  by  drinking  late  at  night.  It  was  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  limit  the  periods  during  which  drink  could  be  obtained 
to  meal  times  and  the  early  evening  hours.  Before  the  war  the 
hours  of  sale  in  London  were  nineteen  and  a  half  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Under  the  Control  Board  these  hours  were  reduced  to 
five  and  a  half,  namely,  two  and  a  half  hours  at  midday  and  three 
hours  in  the  evening.  These  hours  applied  to  all  the  scheduled 
areas  equally.  In  order  to  prevent  drink  being  carried  home,  the 
closing  time  for  “off”  sale  was,  in  general,  one  hour  earlier  than 
that  for  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  In  the  case  of 
spirits,  “off”  sale  was  restricted  to  the  midday  hours,  and  was 
forbidden  altogether  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  as  regards  spirits  was  to  permit,  and 
finally  to  compel,  its  dilution  in  alcoholic  strength.  By  the  end 
of  the  war  whisky,  brandy,  rum  and  gin  were  subject  to  a  com¬ 
pulsory  dilution  to  30  degrees  under  proof,  and  might  be  diluted 
to  50  degrees.  Other  regulations  aimed  at  the  pocket-flask  hahit 
and  at  the  abuse  of  railway  refreshment  rooms.  Two  long- 
established  customs  were  made  illegal  by  the  “no-treating”  order 
and  the  order  against  the  “long  pull.”  Further,  the  door  was 
closed  against  the  “Sunday  traveller.” 

One  effect  of  these  various  restrictions  is  seen  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  weekly  average  convictions  of  drunkenness 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1914  to  1917.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  restrictions  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  early 
months  of  1915  : — 


Men. 

Women. 

1914  . 

2,688 

700 

1915  . 

1,893 

024 

1916  . 

1,148 

396 

1917  (1st  quarter) 

852 

323 

During  the  same  period  the  figures  of  deaths  from  alcoholism, 
attempted  suicides,  delirium  tremens,  overlaying  of  infants,  all 
show  similar  reductions. 
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lu  1917  another  cautse  began  to  operate  with  more  and  more 
effect  on  the  supply  of  alcohol.  This  was  the  restriction  on 
output  of  beer  and  spirits  under  orders  of  the  Food  Controller. 
The  submarine  menace  had  become  acute,  and  barley  and  sugar 
were  wanted  for  other  purposes  than  beer  and  spirits.  From 
this  date  there  was  a  still  more  rapid  fall  in  convictions  for 
drunkenness;  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  fall 
was  not  due  to  State  regulation  of  sale,  but  to  absolute  shortage 
of  supply.  It  was  due  to  a  period  of  relative  “dryness”  over  the 
whole  country.  Prohibitionists  argue  from  this  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  war  does  not  show  that  sobriety  can  be  brought  about 
by  State  regulation,  but  that  it  can  be,  and  was,  brought  about 
by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  alcohol. 

The  weekly  average  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  for  both 
sexes  in  Fjngland  and  Wales  was,  in  1914,  3,388,  and  had  fallen 
in  1916  to  1,544.  In  1917,  the  first  year  when  the  curtailment 
of  the  supply  began  to  be  seriously  felt,  convictions  fell  to  851 
per  week.  In  1918  they  were  down  to  538,  and  w’ere  decreasing 
each  week.  For  women  the  weekly  average  of  convictions  was 
reduced  during  this  period  from  718  to  78. 

These  and  similar  figures  certainly  show  that  the  nation  can 
actually  be  made  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that,  without  the  restrictions,  the  great  out¬ 
burst  of  drunkenness  which  characterised  the  opening  months  of 
the  war  would  have  been  followed  by  a  period  of  such  pheno¬ 
menal  sobriety.  From  what  has  happened  since  the  Armistice 
it  appears  as  if  it  were  also  true  that  the  nation  can  be  made 
less  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Since  the  Armistice  there  has 
been  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the  restrictions.  The  output  of 
beer  has  been  increased ;  large  quantities  of  spirits  have  been 
released  from  bond ;  the  hours  of  sale  have  been  extended ;  and 
the  no-treating  order  has  been  revoked.  The  general  result  has 
been  to  give  the  public  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  alcohol.  During  the  same  period  the  weekly  convictions 
for  drunkenness  have  also  greatly  increased ;  and  in  every  case 
the  date  of  the  raising  of  a  restriction  has  synchronised  with  a 
rise  in  the  weekly  totals  of  convictions.  To  anyone  who  sees  the 
process  plotted  out  in  diagram  form  on  squared  paper  the  causal 
connection  must  be  perfectly  plain. 

In  default  of  a  diagram  the  table  below  must  suffice.  Its 
significance  can  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  footnotes.  The  figures 
are  the  weekly  averages  for  convictions  for  drunkenness  of  both 
sexes,  the  average  being  struck  every  month  for  the  preceding 
four  weeks : — 
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Date. 

Weekly  Average. 

See  Footnote. 

December  8,  1918  ... 

.  457 

A 

January  5,  1919 

.  450 

February  2,  ,, 

.  626 

March  2,  ,, 

.  671 

B 

March  30,  ,, 

.  771 

C 

April  27,  ,, 

.  798 

D 

May  25,  ,, 

.  821 

E 

Juno  22,  ,, 

.  1,025 

F  &  G 

July  20,  ,, 

.  1,118 

August  17,  ,, 

.  1,109 

September  14,  ,, 

.  1,277 

11 

October  12,  ,, 

.  1,342 

November  9,  ,, 

.  1,340 

December  7,  ,, 

.  1,601 

J 

December  28,  ,, 

...  1,908 

January  25,  1920  ... 

.  1,700 

February  22  ,, 

.  ]  ,876 

A.  Includes  Armistice  week. 

B.  Output  of  beer  increased  by  25  per  cent,  on  the  permitted  standard 
barrelage.  The  specific  gravity  .was  raised  from  1030  degi-ees  to  1032 
degrees.  This  was  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  2,680,000  standard  barrels  per 
annum. 

C.  Hours  of  Sale  extended  from  9  to  9.30  p.m.  (Mar.  17.) 

D.  Output  of  beer  increased  by  50  per  cent,  on  the  barrelage  of  1918,  at  an 
increased  gravity  of  1040  degrees. 

E.  Hours  again  extended  from  9.30  to  10  p.m.  (May  22.) 

F.  Output  of  beer  increased  from  20,000,000  standard  barrels  to  26,000,000 
(May  28.) 

G.  No-treating  order  revoked.  (Juno  3.) 

H.  All  restrictions  on  quantity  of  beer  to  be  brewed  removed.  (Aug.  19th). 

J.  All  restrictions  on  output  of  spirits  removed.  (Nov.  18). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  each  increase  in  the  output 
of  liquor  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  drunkenness  figures.  The 
abolition  of  the  no-treating  order  on  June  3rd  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  rise  in  convictions.  The  abolition  of  restrictions  on  the 
supply  of  spirits  on  November  18th  resulted  in  a  very  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  available  supplies,  and  was  followed  by  very  heavy 
increases  of  convictions  all  over  the  country,  but  particularly  in 
Scotland.  The  official  chart  showing  the  weekly  convictions  at 
Glasgow  leapt  upw^ards  towards  Christmas,  and  the  curve  finally 
disappeared  above  the  top  of  the  paper. 

The  full  effect  of  the  changed  conditions  is  seen  by  comparing 
the  first  return  on  January  5th,  1919,  when  the  weekly  average 
convictions  were  450,  with  the  return,  for  December  28th, 
w’hen  the  average  was  1,963.  During  the  year  1919  convictions 
for  drunkenness  therefore  quadrupled  in  number.  These  figures 
are  for  both  sexes,  and  arc  therefore  affected  by  the  return  of 
men  from  abroad.  But  equally  remarkable  figures  can  be  shown 
in  the  case  of  women.  Before  the  Armistice  the  weekly  average 
convictions  of  women  were  reduced  to  78.  Thev  have  now  risen 
to  513. 
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The  position  to-day  is  broadly  that,  in  spite  of  State  regulation, 
as  represented  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board  (which  now  means 
practically  little  more  than  restriction  of  the  hours  of  sale),  the 
nation  is  rapidly  falling  back  into  its  pre-war  intemperate  habits. 
The  drink  evil,  after  having  been  torpedoed  by  the  German 
submarine  during  the  war,  is  now  reappearing,  and  shows  every 
sign  of  becoming  as  rampant  as  ever  unless  prompt  measures 
are  taken  to  curb  it.  The  national  drink  bill  for  1919  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Wilson  at  £‘387,{)()0,(XK),  an  advance  of  49  per  cent, 
on  the  1918  figure. 

Few  people  now  imagine  that  the  country  will  be  content  to 
return  to  pre-war  conditions  in  respect  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
Trade  itself  has  its  own  plans  for  reform.  There  are,  in  addition, 
the  plans  of  the  Temperance  Party,  and  the  proposal  for  some 
form  of  State  Purchase,  which  seems  to  have  an  influential 
backing  in  more  than  one  political  camp. 

The  Temperance  Party  contains  many  schools,  but  it  may  be 
(air  to  take  the  view  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  thorough-going  teetotallers.  This  point  of  view  is 
frankly  Prohibitionist ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  Prohibition  is,  at 
the  present  day,  not  practical  politics.  Temperance  reform 
should  accordingly  concentrate  on  the  next  best  thing,  namely, 
local  option.  That  is  to  say,  local  areas  should  have  the  option 
of  voting  themselves  “dry.”  As  everyone  know's,  this  has  been 
carried  into  law  in  Scotland  by  the  Temperance  (Scotland)  Act, 
1913,  and  the  Scottish  electors  will  this  year  have  the  opportunity 
of  voting  themselves  “dry  ”  by  burgh  and  county.  This  Act  was 
agreat  victory  for  the  old  “Local  Veto  ”  Party.  The  Temperance 
Party  hoi>e  by  its  means  to  introduce  Prohibition  piecemeal  by 
local  referendum.  In  view  of  the  new  women’s  vote  the  chance 
of  many  areas  voting  “dry  ”  is  not  at  all  remote.  A  Bill  for  the 
introduction  of  local  option  into  England  and  Wales  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prohibitionist  Party. 
Voting  would  be  by  parish,  borough  and  urban  district. 

The  Temperance  Party  vigorously  maintain  this  policy  of 
Local  Veto  against  the  policy  of  reforming  the  public-house  under 
State  or  philanthropic  management.  They  declare  that  neither 
the  State  nor  any  philanthropic  concern  can  touch  the  sale  of 
liquor  without  being  defiled,  and  urge  that  the  modem  tendency 
to  turn  the  public-house  into  a  cafd  or  restaurant,  where  families 
may  resort  freely,  introduces  young  people  to  drink  who  would 
otherwise  keep  clear  of  it.  The  efforts  of  some  brewers  to  make 
their  houses  more  attractive  to  a  temperate  and  respectable  class 
of  customer  are  characterised  as  an  attempt  to  “  get  hold  of  the 
boys  and  girls.”  The  brew'ers,  it  is  said,  fear  the  spread  of 
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education  and  refinement,  and  are  taking  steps  to  cater  for  the 
new  generation. 

The  advocates  of  State  Purchase  include  most  of  those  who 
have  worked  on  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  and  a  large  section 
of  the  Labour  Party,  who,  as  nationalisers  of  everything,  favour 
State  management  of  an  admittedly  dangerous  trade.  The 
Labour  Party  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  not  making  Prohibition 
a  plank  in  their  platform.  They  do  not  desire  to  deprive  the 
working  man  of  reasonable  refreshment ;  but,  true  to  their  general 
principles,  they  believe  that  State  ownership  would  cure  every 
existing  evil. 

In  this  instance  the  Labour  Party  have  very  influential  and 
aristocratic  associates,  who  are  by  no  means  “nationalisers”  in 
general.  This  school  contains  many  “Tory  social  reformers,”  and 
appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  In  spite  of  the  danger  of  a  top- 
heavy  State  service,  and  the  inefficiency  which  commonly  accom¬ 
panies  it,  the  State  Purchase  school  make  out  a  strong  case  for 
the  expediency  of  their  policy.  It  is  argued  that  the  State  is 
already  drawing  a  revenue  of  something  like  ^6130,000,000  a  year 
from  the  sale  of  alcohol,  and  is  to  that  extent  directly  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  a  dangerous  trade.  The  argument  of  the 
Prohibitionists  that  the  State  would  be  defiled  by  benefiting 
under  the  sale  of  liquor  is  therefore  beside  the  point,  for  the  State 
is,  in  fact,  now  benefiting.  Under  public  management  the  State 
w’ould  be  able  to  control  for  the  general  good  a  trade  iqion  which 
it  is  now’  financially  dependent.  To  the  argument  that  the  State 
would  never  consent  to  the  reduction  of  a  traffic  in  which  public 
money  was  sunk  the  State  Purchasers  reply  that  the  profits  on 
the  trade  w’ould  be  so  great  that  in  a  few’  years  the  whole  sum 
invested  would  be  wiped  off.  It  is  claimed  that  as  a  result  of 
reduction  and  sale  of  licensed  premises,  more  efficient  manage¬ 
ment,  etc.,  at  Carlisle,  the  Liquor  Control  Board  would  be  in  a 
position  to  close  down  the  whole  trade  in  the  acquired  area  at 
a  date  ten  years  from  the  time  of  purchase,  and  not  show  a 
penny  of  loss. 

A  word  or  tw’o  should  be  said  about  the  Carlisle  experiment, 
since  this  is  the  best  example  of  State  Purchase  in  practice.  The 
Liquor  Control  Board  w’ere  empowered  to  acquire  any  licensed 
premises,  breweries  or  other  businesses,  and  to  become  the  sole 
vendors  of  liquor  in  any  defined  area.  The  area  round  Carlisle 
on  both  sides  of  the  Border  w’as  flooded  by  munition  workers  and 
casual  labourers  during  the  early  months  of  the  war,  and  the 
result  W’as  to  give  rise  to  such  orgies  of  drunkenness  in  the  city 
that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  W’as  approached,  and  decided  to 
apply  their  pow’ers  of  acquisition.  All  the  breweries  and  licensed 
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premises  were  bought  up  by  degrees,  the  area  being  gradually 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Solw’ay  Firth.  Redundant  licences 
were  suppressed,  including  all  grocers’  licences.  Spirits  were 
withdrawn  from  sale  in  houses  near  the  National  Factory,  and 
everywhere  on  Saturdays.  Beer  was  not  supplied  to  young 
persons,  e.xcept  with  a  meal.  Sunday  closing  was  made  general. 
The  public-houses  were  put  in  charge  of  managers,  often  the  old 
licensees,  who  received  a  commission  on  the  sales  of  foods  and 
non-alcoholic  drinks,  but  none  on  the  sales  of  alcohol. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  was  very  materially  to  reduce  the 
convictions  for  drunkenness  at  Carlisle.  As  was  seen  in  the 
recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  locally  as  to  w  hether  the  experiment  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful ;  but  it  is  significant  that  the  surrounding 
districts  have  asked  to  be  taken  into  the  controlled  area.  The 
member  for  Carlisle  declared  in  the  course  of  the  dehate  that  the 
city  had  been  a  much  pleasanter  place  to  live  in  since  the  trade 
was  taken  over. 

The  advocates  of  State  Purchase  maintain  that  the  results 
obtained  at  Carlisle  justify  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the 
whole  country.  In  a  memorandum  of  December,  1916,  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  strongly  recommended  State  Purchase  in  the 
interests  of  national  efficiency  and  sobriety.  On  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question  they  stated  that  the  suppression  of 
redundant  licences,  the  concentration  of  businesses,  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  land  transport,  and  other  economies  which  would  be 
possible  under  the  scheme,  w^ould  result  in  a  large  saving  of 
working  expenses.  In  their  opinion  no  apprehension  need  he 
felt  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  reform  on  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  State.  The  indirect  saving  to  the  nation  by  greater  sobriety 
is  of  course  incalculable. 

The  most  definite  scheme  of  State  Purchase  in  England  is 
that  put  forward  in  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
over  which  Lord  Sumner  presided.  This  was  published  in 
1918.  According  to  this  plan,  the  State  w’ould  acquire  : 
breweries ;  licensed  premises ;  free  houses ;  the  interests  of 
holders  of  “on”  licences,  and  the  iij^terests  of  holders  of 
“off”  licences,  without  the  premises.  The  businesses  of 
wholesale  dealers  were  to  be  excluded  from  purchase ;  so  also 
were  hotels,  restaurants,  and  railway  refreshment  rooms.  British 
beer  for  export  (a  trade  of  increasing  importance)  would  be  sold 
by  the  State  to  the  exporters. 

The  basis  of  the  purchase  would  be  the  true  commercial  profit 
of  each  concern  on  a  freehold  basis  from  1910-1914.  This  would 
be  capitalised  at  fifteen  years’  purchase.  The  Committee  held 
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that  in  equity  the  Trade  should  be  bought  out  on  the  basis  of 
its  pre-war  profits,  capitalised  at  the  rate  of  capitalisation  which 
it  could  have  commanded  before  the  war.  The  pre-war  value 
of  the  main  interests  to  be  acquired  w’as  estimated  at  not  less 
than  ^350,000,000.  This  is  for  England  and  Wales  alone. 

Obviously  there  would  be  no  chance  of  satisfying  the  Trade 
on  any  such  basis  as  the  above,  for  the  war  conditions  have 
opened  up  for  it  an  era  of  prosperity  and  high  profits.  To  be 
bought  out  on  a  pre-war  basis  would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity. 

But  if  these  proposals  w'ould  not  satisfy  the  Trade,  some  of  the 
advocates  of  State  Purchase  hope  to  make  them  palatable  to 
the  Prohibitionist  wing  by  combining  with  them  a  Local  Option 
scheme.  The  Trade  is  to  be  bought  out  and  run  by  the  State. 
But  each  county  and  county  borough  is  to  have  the  option,  every 
few  years,  of  voting  for  Local  Veto.  This  proposal  has  a  certain 
reasonableness.  It  invalidates  the  Prohibitionist  objection  to 
State  Purchase,  that  the  State,  once  owning  a  profitable  trade, 
w’ould  never  consent  to  destroy  it.  The  State  will  become  the 
owner  of  the  trade,  but  the  local  authorities  (which,  by  the  blessed 
dispensation  of  the  Constitution,  have  a  certain  independence) 
will  be  free  to  stop  the  trade  entirely  in  their  own  area.  Every 
local  community  has  the  power  of  freeing  itself  from  the  State 
liquor  traffic  if  it  finds  it  an  evil.  The  proposal  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  will  enable  experiments  to  be  made  in  Pro¬ 
hibition.  Some  areas  will  go  “dry,”  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  be  able  to  see  how  they  prosper  or  languish  under  such  a 
regime.  To  the  argument  that  the  Government  would  never 
purchase  a  property  which  the  local  authorities  could  destroy  the 
advocates  of  the  scheme  say  that  State  Purchase  will  be  so 
profitable  that  the  liabilities  incurred  will  all  be  wiped  off  before 
any  great  portion  of  the  country  goes  “dry.”  Still,  there  does 
appear  to  be  an  element  of  risk  in  the  transaction,  which  will 
certainly  be  magnified  by  opponents  of  the  scheme. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Trade  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Trade  means  primarily  the  brewing 
trade,  not  licensed  victuallers  or  innkeepers.  The  profits  of  the 
Trade  arise  from  the  #ile  of  beer,  and  the  keeping  of  public- 
houses  is,  and  must  be  under  present  conditions,  a  means  of 
pushing  the  sale  of  beer.  Any  efforts  of  the  Trade  to  improve  the 
public-house  must  not  be  understood  as  an  endeavour  to  sell 
anything  else  rather  than  beer.  The  Trade  can  therefore  never 
seriously  undertake  such  action  as  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
liiquor  Control  Board  at  Carlisle,  where  the  managers  are 
instructed  to  push  the  sale  of  non-alcoholic  drinks  and  eatables. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  this,  the  Trade  is  desirous 
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of  raising  the  atmosphere  of  the  public-house  in  response  to 
changes  in  public  taste.  So  far  as  public  policy  is  concerned, 
their  present  aims  are  to  get  rid  of  restrictions  imposed  during 
the  war;  to  abolish  State  regulation  by  the  Liquor  Control 
Board,  or  any  such  body to  prevent  any  more  experiments  in 
State  Purchase  such  as  the  one  at  Carlisle ;  to  prevent  at  all 
costs  the  extension  to  England  and  Wales  of  the  Scottish  Local 
Option  Act ;  and  to  do  away  with  the  Licensing  Justices. 

The  Trade  has  now  a  Bill  before  Parliament  which  would  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  Licensing  Justices,  and  would  set  up  in 
its  place  Licensing  Courts  presided  over  by  barristers,  which 
would  have  power  to  grant  licences  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  Control  over  licences  would  be  lessened  by  various  pro¬ 
visions,  and  transfer  of  licences  from  decaying  to  growing  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  would  be  facilitated.  This  Bill  meets  with  very  strong 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  the  Trade  a  security  and 
a  freedom  from  public  control  such  as  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed. 
The  measure  has  little  chance  of  passing,  but  it  indicates  the 
wishes  of  the  Trade. 

The  attitude  of  the  Trade  towards  State  Purchase  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  estimate  exactly,  because  complete  candour  can  never 
be  expected  from  a  possible  vendor.  He  is  obliged  to  declare 
that  nothing  would  reconcile  him  to  selling.  This  is  in  fact  what 
the  Trade  is  saying  to-day.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  brewers 
are  quite  as  unwilling  to  listen  to  a  good  offer  as  they  unani¬ 
mously  declare  themselves  to  be.  Business  has  been  very  good 
during  the  years  of  the  war.  Astounding  profits  have  been  made. 
Companies  which  never  used  to  pay  a  dividend  are  now  paying 
handsomely,  and  paying  dividends  on  past  years  as  well.  The 
Trade  is  therefore  naturally  less  willing  to  hear  of  State  Purchase 
than  during  the  lean  years  before  the  w'ar.  But  there  is  still  a 
chance  that  when  normal  conditions  are  restored  the  years  of 
plenty  will  come  to  an  end,  and  with  them  the  chance  of  selling 
at  a  good  price.  On  the  whole  one  may  conjecture  that  the 
TVade,  at  heart,  is  ready  to  listen  to  an  offer;  but  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  stick  out  for  a  price  based  on  the  capitalisation  of  present 
profits. 

With  regard  to  restriction  of  hours  of  sale,  the  wholesale  trade 
favours  a  return  to  longer  hours,  though  not  to  such  long  hours 
as  before  the  war.  The  retail  trade  is  content  to  make  its  present 
high  rate  of  profit  during  a  limited  number  of  hours,  retaining 
an  ample  leisure.  This  point  of  view  is  naturally  shared  by  the 
staffs  of  public-houses,  to  w’hom  the  shorter  hours  have  brought 
the  possibility  of  “living  out”  and  a  more  reasonable  existence. 
Other  restrictions,  such  as  those  regulating  the  quality  of  liquor 
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and  the  conditions  of  its  sale,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trade 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  should  be  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
ment,  not  by  a  Government  Department  exercising  discretionary 
lowers. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  profits  made  during  the  war 
}ieriod.  These  have  been  astonishing;  but  they  have  not  recon¬ 
ciled  brewers  to  the  control  under  which  the  profits  have  been 
made.  Taxation  of  beer  and  spirits  has,  of  course,  very  much 
increased  during  the  war,  but  prices  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  taxation.  Moreover,  the  successive  orders  reducing  the 
alcoholic  strength  of  beers  and  spirits  enabled  the  Trade  to  make 
a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  liquor  with  the  same  quantity 
of  raw  materials.  This  increased  quantity  was  all  sold  at  the 
greatly  enhanced  prices. 

A  “standard  barrel”  of  beer,  on  which  the  tax  is  levied,  is  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  1055  degrees.  Before  the  war  English 
beers  were  mostly  lighter  than  this,  and  only  some  Irish  beers 
were  much  heavier.  During  the  w'ar  the  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  brewing  materials,  and  subsequently  the  Orders  of  the  Food 
Controller,  greatly  reduced  the  gravity  of  beer.  Finally,  by  the 
Order  of  March,  1918,  the  gravity  was  limited  to  1030  degrees, 
except  in  Ireland,  w’here  a  strength  of  1045  degrees  was  per¬ 
mitted.  This  meant  that  the  materials  necessary  to  produce 
1,000  standard  barrels  would  now  produce  a  much  greater 
number  in  “bulk”  barrels,  that  is,  beer  as  sold.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  these  bulk  barrels  which  could  be 
manufactured  from  the  materials  necessary  to  brevv  1,000 
standard  barrels  during  financial  years  ending  March  31st.  The 
figures  are  for  England  and  Wales :  — 


1900 

1910 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


No.  of  bulk-bnrrcls. 
1,009 
1,051 
1,064 
1,075 
1,089 
1,169 
1,438 
1,873 


On  April  1st,  1918,  the  beer  duty  was  put  iip  from  25s.  to  50s. 
per  standard  barrel ;  but,  simultaneously,  the  gravity  of  beer 
was  low'ered  to  1030  degrees.  This  affected  profits  in  the 
following  w'ay.  During  the  March  quarter  the  duty  on  1,000 
standard  barrels  w^as  £1,250.  From  these  l,40fi  bulk  barrels  were 
made  and  sold  for  £10,123,  at  £7  4s.  per  bulk  barrel.  From 
April  to  December  the  duty  was  £2,500  per  1,000  standard 
barrels.  But  these  made  1,898  bulk  barrels  and  were  sold  at 
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the  same  price  for  ^13,665.  The  increase  of  tax  was,  therefore, 
only  .11,250,  whereas  the  increased  return  jier  1,000  standard 
barrels  was  13,542 — a  clear  gain  of  12,200.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  last  nine  months  of  1918  the  Trade  gained  118,000,000 
as  the  result  of  the  increased  dilutions. 

The  retailer  Has  benefited  almost  equally  with  the  brewer. 
His  percentage  of  profit  is  smaller,  but  his  turnover  is  immensely 
greater,  the  selling  price  including  as  it  does  the  heavy  taxation. 
The  retailer’s  total  net  profit  is  consequently  much  larger  than 
before  the  war.  The  following  instances  of  actual  net  profits 
made  by  particular  licensees  before  the  war  and  during  the  past 
year  show  the  result  as  far  as  the  retail  trade  is  concerned  : — 


Pro-War  Profit. 

Prcseut  Profit. 

£ 

£ 

75  . 

.  250 

200  . 

.  500 

400  . 

.  1,000 

600  . 

.  1,500  to  2,000 

The  record  of  sales  of  licensed  property  at  Winchester  Hou.se 
reveals  the  same  tendency.  Cases  have  occurred  where  a  pre¬ 
war  value  of  T1,000  has  been  converted  into  one  of  T6,000 ; 
and  a  pre-war  value  of  .£500  to  over  £5,000. 

The  general  situation  may  thus  be  summed  up.  The  nation 
has  sobered  itself  during  the  war  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
conservation  of  food  supplies.  This  was  brought  about  by  means 
of  State  control  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  alcohol.  The 
removal  of  these  factors  is  causing  a  return  to  the  pre-wmr  level 
of  insobriety.  There^  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  some 
reform  is  necessary,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  moderate  people 
this  should  be  such  as  will  not  unduly  restrict  the  liberty  of 
individuals,  and  will  not  inflict  hardship  on  those  drawing  a 
living  from  the  Trade. 

The  Government  has  foreshadowed  a  continuation  of  State 
Control,  and  a  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  with  this  object  in  view. 
A  keen  battle  is  believed  to  be  going  on  behind  the  scenes  to 
decide  wdiether  this  Bill  shall  merely  perpetuate  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  in  a  milder  and  more  constitutional  form,  with 
less  dictatorial  powders,  or  whether  the  State  Authority  should 
have  power  to  extend  its  experiments  in  State  Purchase.  A 
complete  scheme  of  State  Purchase  appears,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  to  be  unlikely ;  although  an  influential  party  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  intends  to  press  for  such  a  scheme.  It  is 
evident  that  only  a  very  strong  Government  could  tackle  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  of  State  Purchase,  in  view  of  the  small  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  Government  would  offer  to  purchase  on  a  basis  of 
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present  profits.  A  pre-war  basis  would  meet  the  united  opposi- 
tion  of  the  Trade.  Some  State  Purchasers  suggest  the  average 
profits  of  the  last  ten  years  as  a  basis ;  hut  this  is  not  likely  to 
meet  the  wishes  either  of  the  Trade  or  of  the  Government’s 
financial  advisers. 

In  the  case  of  purchase  in  selected  areas  the  basis  would 
apparently  have  to  be  on  present  values,  since  otherwise  loss 
would  be  caused  to  some  individuals  in  the  Trade  and  not  to 
others.  If  a  large  percentage  of  war  fortunes  were  to  be  taken 
in  taxation  the  problem  would  be  simplified. 

The  boldest  and  simplest  course  would  be  to  buy  up  the  Trade 
at  its  present  value,  as  was  done  at  Carlisle.  Even  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  fail  to  make  a  profit  at  present  prices,  and  the 
inevitable  inefficiency  of  State  management  would  be  to  some 
extent  counter-balanced  by  economies  in  reduction  of  licences, 
sales  of  property,  etc.  But,  in  this  event,  local  areas  should 
have  the  power  to  protect  themselves  against  the  State  traffic 
by  local  veto.  Anthony  Dell. 


TttE  AWAKENING  OF  HODGE. 


Since  the  Peasant  Revolt  of  1381  nothing  more  dramatic  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  life  of  the  agricultural  labourer  than  the  rural  revival 
of  1917-1919,  Before  the  war  Hodge  lived  in  a  state  which  was 
closely  related  to  serfdom ;  and  it  was  only  a  year  before  its  out¬ 
break  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  his  champion,  declared  he  was 
about  to  deliver  him  “from  the  shackles  of  feudalism.”  Hodge’s 
position  was  well  described  by  one  of  the  official  investigators  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  (1917-1918).  This  gentleman,  who  had 
to  report  upon  the  wage  and  conditions  of  agriculture  in  a  Blue 
Book,  aptly  summed  up  Hodge’s  position  thus  :  — 

“  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted,  since  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  farm  labourer  is  the  hardest-worked,  lowest-paid,  worst- fed  and 
clothed,  and  worsthoused  class  of  the  whole  British  community. 

“  His  pre-war  wages  did  not  even  warrant  him  paying  2s.  6d.  a  week 
in  rent,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  neither  he  nor  his  family  could 
have  existed  at  all  but  for  the  supplementary  earnings  of  his  wife.  In 
having  to  work,  the  wife  almost  invariably  suffered  in  health,  as  in  spirit; 
she  was  obliged  to  neglect  herself,  her  children,  her  husband,  and  her 
home.  Both  she  and  her  family  occupy  the  lowest  rung  upon  the  social 
ladder,  and  they  are  spoken  of  in  tones  of  pity,  if  not  of  contempt,  by  their 
more  fortunate,  better  organised  brethren  and  fellow-workers. 

“  The  farm  labourer  now,  as  in  the  past,  approaches  nearest  the  state 
of  serfdom.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  serf,  with  the  privilege  of  sleeping  under  a 
roof  which,  by  courtesy,  is  called  his  own,  though  his  wages  would  not  allow 
of  him  paying  a  just  rent  for  it. 

“  Hitherto  he  has  had  no  Union  to  defend  his  interests;  had  not  a 
copper  a  week  to  spare  for  contribution  to  any  scheme  of  co-operation 
amongst  his  class.” 

The  last  historic  attempt  in  which  the  agricultural  labourer 
tried  to  lift  himself  out  of  his  Slough  of  Despond  was  when  that 
Methodist  preacher  and  labourer,  Joseph  Arch,  responded  to  a 
"call”  in  1872  from  labourers  in  a  Warwickshire  village.  The 
demand  was  for  a  rise  in  wages  from  12s.  to  16s.  a  week  and  for 
the  hours  to  be  limited  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  demand  met 
with  bitter  opposition,  not  only  from  the  farmers,  but  also  from 
the  squirearchy  and  the  clergy.  There  were  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions  amongst  the  clergy,  such  as  Canon  Girdlestone,  the 
Dean  of  Hereford,  and  Cardinal  Manning,  who  did  their  best  to 
help  the  labourers,  especially  by  means  of  migration  and  emigra¬ 
tion,  but  the  majority  of  the  clergy  played  a  craven  part  with  the 
farmers  and  landowners.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  hostility  of 
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landowners,  farmers,  and  clergy,  the  personality  of  Joseph  Arch 
was  strong  enough  to  create,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  an 
army  of  organised  labourers  which  numbered  as  many  as 
80,000  men. 

Eepeated  victimisations,  lock-outs,  and  the  consequent  deple¬ 
tion  of  union  funds,  with  the  emigration  of  the  finest  of  the 
younger  spirits,  the  bad  management  of  sick  benefit  funds  com¬ 
bined  with  the  agricultural  depression,  brought  about  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  collapse.  By  the  time  the  rural  Magna 
Charter  of  1894 — the  Parish  Councils  Act — was  passed,  the  move¬ 
ment  had  been  almost  swept  out  of  existence.  Wages  slipped 
back  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pre-Arch  days. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  revolt  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  Arch,  the  agricultural  labourer  was  a  vote¬ 
less  man.  He  had  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Britain  either 
Imperially  or  parochially,  and  a  large  part  of  Joseph  Arch’s  efforts 
were  exi>ended  in  fighting  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  labourer. 
This  was  achieved  only  in  1884.  To  the  simple-minded  the 
millennium  was  then  expected.  But  years  of  grinding  poverty 
were  still  in  store  for  poor  Hodge.  The  agricultural  labourer, 
destitute  of  any  political  or  industrial  organisation,  remained  un¬ 
vocal,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Joseph  Arch,  unrepre¬ 
sented  until  the  outbreak  of  war. 

One  big  attempt  was  made  in  1914  to  raise  wages  in  Norfolk, 
which  was  almost  the  only  county  in  England  in  which  farm¬ 
workers  were  fairly  well  organised.  In  1914  farming  was  gener¬ 
ally  prosjiering,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wheat  was  only  31s.  a 
quarter.  This  attempt,  which  partially  succeeded,  was  known 
as  “The  King’s  Pay  and  the  King’s  Conditions.”  The  agitation 
arose  in  this  manner. 

Many  of  the  men  on  the  farms  round  about  Sandringham  had 
joined  the  union  and  struck  for  16s,  That  is  to  say,  they  struck 
for  the  same  sum  as  Arch’s  men  demanded  in  1872 !  The  move 
ment  spread  to  the  Koyal  Sandringham  estate,  and  the  agent, 
that  gallant  officer.  Captain  Beck,  who  disappeared  in  a  wood 
in  Gallipoli  and  has  never  been  heard  of  again,  summoned  the 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  to  Sandringham. 
The  Secretary,  answering  the  summons  and  accompanied  by  a 
colleague,  arrived  at  the  station  with  his  bicycle.  The  station- 
master,  however,  told  him  to  put  his  bicycle  away  in  the  cloak 
room,  for  there  was  a  carriage  and  pair  w-aiting  for  the  “agitator” 
round  the  corner.  With  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  the  two 
“agitators”  stepped  into  the  royal  carriage,  having  been  ushered 
into  it  by  a  superb  footman.  On  arriving  at  the  village  inn  close 
to  Sandringham  they  were  asked  to  descend  and  partake  of 
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refreshments.  Here  they  found  a  magnificent  luncheon  prepared 
for  them.  After  luncheon  arrangements  were  amicably  made 
with  Captain  Beck  to  raise  the  wages  to  16s. 

The  setting  up  of  the  King’s  standard  of  sixteen  shillings  in 
Norfolk  did  not  make  royalty  popular  amongst  the  farmers  of 
that  county.  And  here  I  might  mention,  that  to-day,  every 
physically  fit  man  employed  on  the  royal  farms  at  Sandringham 
wears  the  badge  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  royal  estate  on  which  trade  unionism 
has  entered  to  take  up  its  permanent  quarters.  During  the  war 
an  organiser  of  the  Workers’  Union — the  other  union  which 
makes  a  special  feature  of  organising  agricultural  labourers — was 
allowed  to  enter  the  gates  of  Windsor  Castle  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  the  men  and  the  Crown,  and  when  he  left  he  had 
managed  to  obtain  an  agreement  for  the  men  employed  in  the 
royal  gardens,  park,  and  farms,  entitling  them  to  a  rise  of 
lOs.  a  week.  To-day  every  one  of  the  employees  of  Windsor 
Castle,  excepting  two  old  men,  is  a  member  of  the  Workers’ 
Union. 

The  organisation  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  for  many 
years  been  the  despair  of  the  trade  union  organiser  and  land 
reformer.  In  1898  an  attempt  w’as  made  in  the  Midlands  by  the 
newly-formed  Workers’  Union,  and  two  or  three  thousand  did 
actually  join  the  union,  but  the  movement  died  away.  The 
labourer  on  128.  or  13s.  a  week  was  really  too  poor  to  keep  paying 
twopence  or  threepence  a  week  to  a  trade  union  in  the  hope  of 
getting  his  wages  raised ;  and  living  in  many  parts  in  farm-tied 
cottages  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  home,  as  well  as  his  job,  if 
it  became  known  that  he  was  a  union  man. 

To  show  how  difficult  has  been  the  task  I  wull  cite  one  or  two 
instances  told  me  by  trade  union  organisers  which  happened  even 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  a  certain  Wiltshire  village  a  branch  of  the  Workers’  Union 
was  formed,  to  enjoy  but  a  very  short  life.  The  farmers  quickly 
visited  each  of  their  men  and  told  them  to  hand  over  their  trade 
union  cards.  The  men  meekly  obeyed.  The  farmers  returned 
these  cards  to  the  office  of  the  union,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
this  branch. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  Englishmen  should  ever  behave 
in  this  manner,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  farmers  have 
unlimited  opportunities  for  sapping  the  independence  and  under¬ 
mining  the  courage  of  the  labourers.  They  can  follow  the  plough¬ 
man  across  the  field  nagging  at  him.  They  can  stand  about  the 
stables  whilst  the  carter  is  feeding  the  horses  and  worry  him. 
They  can  ait  on  corn-bins  in  the  cowshed  and  cajole  the  cowman 
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while  he  milks  the  cows  until  he  either  throws  up  his  job  or  turns 
down  his  card. 

One  or  two  humorous  incidents  have  been  related  to  me  by 
trade  union  organisers. 

Oxfordshire — that  is  to  say,  the  Oxfordshire  of  low-lying  fields 
in  contradistinction  to  the  hilly  country — breeds  a  timid  race  of 
men.  Into  this  part  went  forth  two  organisers  to  hold  a  meeting. 
As  they  were  unable  to  obtain  a  room,  they  held  a  meeting  on  a 
piece  of  roadside  waste.  They  spoke  to  an  entirely  empty  road 
and  a  deserted  wayside  green ;  but  they  were  conscious  that  at 
the  back  of  them  stood  a  blacksmith’s  shop  full  of  men  secretly 
listening.  Thus  the  trade  union  orators  had  the  unique  ex¬ 
perience  of  addressing  an  empty  space  in  front  of  them,  whilst 
behind  them  stood  an  audience  straining  their  necks  out  of  the 
windows  to  catch  the  words  of  the  speakers.  As  darkness  fell 
many  of  the  men  crept  out  of  their  dug-out  in  the  rear  and  had 
the  courage  to  join  the  union. 

The  funniest  incident,  perhaps,  occurred  to  the  Wiltshire 
organiser.  His  rostrum  was  a  roadside  bank,  and  his  audience 
lined  up  in  extended  order  behind  the  hedge  to  listen.  Presently 
a  well-known  figure  rode  proudly  by.  Every  labourer’s  head  dis¬ 
appeared  immediately  below  that  hedge  as  though  it  had  been 
chopped  off  by  shears,  whilst  the  rider  rode  by  staring  hard  into 
the  face  of  the  astonished  and  silent  orator  who  stood  erect  and 
bare-headed  on  the  bank. 

On  one  ducal  estate  his  Grace  was  asked  by  his  men  if  he 
w'ould  permit  them  to  join  the  trade  union.  The  duke  graciously 
conceded  this  right  to  these  free-born  Englishmen.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  attitude  of  a  noble  lord,  who  even  as  late  as  the 
spring  of  1914,  refused  to  employ  any  man  who  belonged  to  a 
labourers’  union  !  No  action  could  better  reveal  to  us  the  peculiar 
feudal  mind  of  the  territorial  landowner  than  Lord  Lilford’s,  who 
denied  his  labourers  the  right  of  combination,  the  irony  of  tue 
situation  being  enriched  by  the  knowledge  that  the  decision  was 
arrived  at  on  the  hunting  field.  The  demand  of  the  men  was 
merely  that  their  pittance  of  14s.  a  week  should  be  raised  to  a 
princely  15s.,  and  that  they  should  have  a  weekly  half-holiday. 
This  occurred  in  Northamptonshire,  which  has  always  remained 
agriculturally  a  backward  county.  It  is  one  of  the  counties  where 
our  peasantry  have  suffered  most  from  being  divorced  from  the 
soil ;  for  the  Northamptonshire  peasant  Eas  been  robbed  of  more 
land  under  successive  Enclosure  Acts  than  the  rural  workers  of 
any  other  county.  This  has  meant  a  devitalised  peasantry  as  a 
heritage,  and  to-day  Northamptonshire  remains  a  county  ruled  by 
territorial  peers  possessing  a  mental  outlook  the  narrowness  of 
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which  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  the  owner  of 
many  thousands  of  acres,  objected  to  any  of  his  cottages  being 
occupied  by  a  railway  worker ! 

Yet  the  agricultural  labourers  have  always  fought  England’s 
battles  for  her,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  during  the  Great  War,  no 
fewer  than  400,000  left  the  plough  to  shoulder  a  rifle  to  fight  for 
the  land  of  which  they  own  barely  a  single  acre.  Of  these  250,000 
were  volunteers.  Farms  became  woefully  depleted  of  skilled  labour, 
and  the  despised  farmer’s  boy  became  a  person  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  German  submarines  were  rapidly  sinking  our  food  ships. 
Very  little  had  been  done  by  legislation  to  increase  home-grown 
food.  The  situation  was  growing  desperate.  Farmers,  when  tri¬ 
bunals  were  set  up,  would  drive  their  men  into  the  county  towns 
in  order  to  plead  for  agricultural  exemption.  The  despised  labourer 
who  had  been  told  that  he  w-as  employed  out  of  charity  became  the 
“key  man,”  without  whom  the  farm  could  not  be  conducted. 
These  tribunals  revealed  many  an  instance  in  which  low  w'ages 
had  been  paid.  A  farmer  of  Ledbury,  for  instance,  appealing  in 
February,  1917,  for  exemption  for  his  son  of  nineteen,  was  asked 
what  wages  the  man  w’ho  had  just  left  him  had  been  receiving. 
The  answ^er  came  “Ten  shillings.”  Even  in  the  autumn  of  1916, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  I  found  labourers  still  in  receipt  of  only 
13s.  and  14s.  a  w'eek,  though  the  prices  of  food  and  the  other 
necessities  of  life  had  risen  80  per  cent. 

During  the  years  1915  and  1916  the  organisers  of  the  two 
unions— the  National  Agricultural'  Labourers’  Union  and  the 
Workers’  Union — began  extending  their  operations  from  a  few 
Eastern  and  Southern  counties  to  the  Midlands  and  the  West. 
Labour  was  getting  scarce.  In  the  words  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  “it  was  easier  to  fill  the  place  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  than  that  of  a  skilled  carter.”  Prices  of  all  farm  produce 
were  rising  in  1916  far  in  advance  of  the  relative  rise  in  wages. 
Whilst  cereals  were  jumping  up  250  per  cent,  in  price,  labour 
advanced  only  30  or  40  per  cent. 

But  what  produced  the  great  dramatic  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  labourer  towards  trade  unionism  w'as  the  passing  of  the 
Corn  Production  Act,  with  its  guaranteed  prices  to  farmers  and  a 
minimum  wage  to  labourers  of  25s.  a  week.  This  became  law 
on  August  21st,  1917. 

Though  this  minimum  did  not  affect  or  hardly  affected 
wages  in  Scotland  or  in  the  north  of  England,  it  immediately 
raised  w'ages  in  the  South.  What,  however,  created  the 
incentive  to  labourers  to  join  the  unions  was  the  provision  of 
the  Act  which  set  up  an  Agricultural  Wages  Board  with  District 
Wages  Committees  to  fix  a  minimum  standard  rate  for  the  wage 
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for  each  district,  and  to  define  working  hours,  overtime  pay,  the 
value  of  allow'ances,  etc.,  including  the  important  one  of  farm- 
tied  cottages.  Though  the  statutory  minimum  was  only  25s.,  the 
Agricultural  Wages  Board  could  raise  this  minimum  to  any  sum 
they  thought  necessary.  On  this  Agricultural  Wages  Board  and 
on  the  District  Wages  Committees  it  is  obligatory  that  the 
labourers  should  have  representatives  of  the  same  number  as  the 
farmers;  and  added  to  these  are  a  certain  number  of  “appointed 
members.” 

Norfolk  was  the  first  county  to  fix  a  minimum  rate.  This  was 
fixed  at  30s.  on  May  20th,  1917. 

The  creation  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  immediately 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  minds  not  only  of  labourers,  but  also 
in  the  minds  of  the  farmers.  Here  was  the  Government  practic¬ 
ally  ordering  all  farmers  to  join  a  trade  union,  as  welT  as  all 
labourers  to  join  a  trade  union,  so  that  each  side  should  be 
adequately  represented  on  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  and  the 
District  Committees.  The  National  Union  of  Farmers,  like  the 
agricultural  labourers’  unions,  had  been  weak  in  numbers;  now 
the  Farmers  jxissess  a  membership  of  100,000.  The  organisers 
on  both  sides  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  all  the  members  of 
their  craft  into  their  respective  trade  unions. 

The  labourer  who  only  saw  in  trade  unions  an  essentially  urban 
weaiK)n  w'hich  reacted  against  him  in  making  the  cost  of  coal, 
or  of  oil,  or  of  boots  greater,  now’  saw  in  trade  unionism  a  chance 
to  increase  his  purchasing  powers  and  to  shorten  his  hours  of 
labour. 

One  of  the  amazing  things  about  the  growth  of  trade  unionism 
in  the  country  districts  was  the  way  in  which  the  middle-aged 
and  even  the  elderly  men  joined,  for  most  of  the  younger  and 
more  ardent  spirits  had  enlisted.  The  difficulty,  though,  was  to 
find  labourers  who  could  state  their  case  on  Committees  consist¬ 
ing  of  farmers,  labourers,  and  country  gentry. 

For  the  most  part  the  talking  on  the  men’s  side  was  done  by  the 
county  organisers,  but  gradually  the  ploughman,  the  cowman,  and 
the  field  labourer  are  becoming  vocal.  I  sit  upon  one  of  these 
Wages  Committees  and  watch  with  great  interest  the  growing 
boldness  and  power  of  expression  in  the  labourer.  This  came 
home  to  me  very  forcibly  w’hen,  after  a  series  of  meetings,  a 
toil-smitten  ploughman  w’ith  rings  in  his  ears  rose  to  speak. 

We  w’ere  trying  to  fix  the  w’ages  of  boys,  and  a  farmer  had 
been  saying  that  boys  were  no  good  nowadays  and  could  not 
plough.  Then  the  silent  labourer  spoke.  “Lookee  here. 
Guv’ nor !  ”  he  said,  “I  have  four  sons  fightin’  for  our  country. 
Before  the  war  a  boy  of  mine,  aged  sixteen,  who  was  ploughin’. 
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said  to  me  :  ‘  Dad,  this  country  ain’t  good  enough  for  me.  I’m 
goin’  to  chuck  it  and  emigrate  to  Australia.’  He  went  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  in  1914  he  came  back,  with  J02{X)  in  his  pocket,  to 
volunteer  for  the  country  that  refused  to  give  him  a  livin’  wage.” 

He  sat  down,  and  for  a  moment  an  intense  silence  fell  upon 
the  farmers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  labourers  have  never  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  their  masters  face  to  face  round  the  table,  for  the 
farmers  until  1915  refused  to  meet  them.  These  Wages  Com¬ 
mittees  have  not  only  been  an  education  for  the  employees,  but 
also  for  their  employers. 

Month  by  month  I  mark  a  change  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  labourer.  He  is  acquiring  more  self-confidence,  greater  moral 
courage.  Although  one  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture’s  investigators 
reports  that  “the  old  Sussex  labourer  attired  in  a  smock  frock  who 
touches  his  hat  to  a  stranger  merely  because  he  thinks  him  ‘  a 
gentleman  ’  is  growing  very  rare,”  and  that  a  farmer  said  to  him, 
‘‘we  are  afraid  of  our  men  now  ;  we  dare  not  say  anything  to  them,” 
in  rural  areas  where  the  labourers  live  in  farm-tied  cottages  which 
belong  to  one  man  there  is  still  the  haunting  fear  of  being  turned 
out  on  to  the  roadside.  The  terrible  shortage  in  cottages  every¬ 
where  makes  the  fear  a  more  tangible  thing  than  it  might  other¬ 
wise  appear  to  be.  Even  as  late  as  a  year  ago  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  such  a  village  where  nearly  all  the  cottages  are  farm- 
tied,  and  the  bailiff  of  the  large  landowner’s  farms  sat  near  to 
me.  When  the  organiser  asked  those  who  wished  to  join  the 
union  to  hold  up  their  hands  not  a  single  hand  went  up.  Shortly 
after  this,  at  another  meeting  at  which  the  bailiff  was  not  present, 
a  branch  of  the  union  was  formed,  and  the  majority  of  the  men 
in  the  village  became  members. 

It  was  said  by  experts  that  when  once  the  Agricultural  Wages 
Board  fixed  the  legal  minimum  wage  for  all  counties  labourers 
would  cease  to  subscribe  to  their  trade  unions,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  further  necessity  to  do  so;  but  this  prophecy  has  been 
falsified.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union  which  informs  me  that,  w'hilst  the  total 
membership  of  the  union  in  August,  1914,  was  only  10,000, 
to-day  it  has  a  membership  of  200,000.  The  story  of  the  Workers’ 
Union  is  no  less  dramatic.  In  August,  1914,  I  doubt  if  it  had 
3,000  agricultural  members,  but  to-day  the  union  has  100,000 
rural  workers.  By  trade  union  pressure  a  year  after  the  fixing  of 
the  minimum  wage  at  30s.,  the  minimum  was  raised  to  36s.  6d. 

In  Ireland  the  economic  battle  so  long  delayed  through  political 
affinities  between  farmer  and  labour  is  now’  being  waged.  The 
landless  Irish  labourer  is  now  organising  with  his  fellows  and 
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putting  up  a  fight  against  the  new  race  of  peasant  proprietors 
or  farmers,  who  undoubtedly  have  been  making  money. 

Scotland  has  a  very  powerful  organisation  called  the  “Scottish 
Farm  Servants’  Union,”  which  to-day  has  a  membership  of 
35,000.  Scotland  has  been  better  organised  than  England;  and 
indeed,  so  strong  was  this  union  in  1917  that  it  was  found  useless 
to  apply  a  minimum  of  258.  a  week  to  Scotland,  and  under  the 
provision  of  the  Act  it  was  found  more  practicable  to  legalise  the 
decisions  come  to  between  farmers  and  men  equally  represented 
on  District  Committees  working  under  a  Central  Committee.  The 
Forfar  ploughman  now  earns  a  sum  equivalent  to  fl90  per 
annum. 

The  attitude  of  the  farmer  is  rapidly  changing.  He  has  seen 
the  value  of  organisation  for  himself,  for  his  union  now  has  a 
network  of  branches  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  sees 
that  the  strikes  could  be  prevented  and  a  great  deal  of  time  saved 
by  meeting  responsible  leaders  of  the  men  round  the  table.  More¬ 
over,  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  large  landowners  who  belong  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  that  of  the  clergy,  has  considerably  changed 
since  the  days  of  Joseph  Arch.  Several  vicars,  men  known  to  me 
personally,  have  not  only  allied  themselves  to  agricultural  1 
labourers’  unions,  but  have  taken  ofifice  as  secretary  or  treasurer.  ; 
There  are  Countesses  like  those  of  Warwick  and  De  la  Warr; 
landowners  like  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  Lord  Bledisloe,  the  Earl 
of  Kimberley,  besides  others  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Tumor,  who  have,  I  believe,  far  more  sympathy  with  the  labourer  i 
than  they  have  with  the  farmer.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  ; 
tx)ssible  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  for  Disraeli’s  dream  to  i 
become  true  of  the  landed  aristocracy  becoming  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  rural  democracy.  But  they  failed  to  make  good.  The  trade  ! 
union  leader  came  forward  instead  and  led  the  men  to  a  position  i 
which  they  had  never  been  able  to  achieve  before.  ■ 

The  men  have  not  been  contented  with  trade  union  effort  only ;  | 

they  have  used  their  trade  union  branches  as  political  centres, 
and  have  gained  many  a  striking  victory  on  Parish  Councils,  Rural  | 
District  Councils,  and  even  County  Councils.  At  the  last  general  ^ 
election  there  were  quite  a  number  of  purely  agricultural  con-  J 
stituencies  fought  by  Labour  candidates,  some  of  these  candi-  i 
dates  being  agricultural  labourers  or  ex-agricultural  labourers.  In  f 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  Coalition  victory.  Labour  candidates 
in  these  rural  constituencies  polled  remarkably  well,  especially  in  • 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  Labour  candidate  had  ever  stood  before 
in  these  constituencies,  which  had  always  been  considered  safe 
Tory  seats.  = 

In  1919,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  English  and  Scotch  | 
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labourers  had  representatives  sitting  on  a  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Agriculture. 

Men,  instead  of  working  indefinitely  for  undefined  hours, 
(\f|(en  with  no  extra  pay,  have  their  hours  strictly  defined ;  the 
•  .aturday  half-holiday  has  been  w'on,  and  overtime  is  paid  for  on 
weekdays  at  time  and  a  quarter,  and  on  Sundays  at  time  and  a 
half.  There  are  special  hay  and  corn  harvest  rates ;  and  no  farmer 
is  allowed  to  deduct  more  than  3s.  for  a  farm-tied  cottage. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  “  permits  ”  granted  for  the 
employment  of  old  men  or  others  who  through  physical  infirmity 
are  unable  to  put  in  a  full  day’s  work.  Farmers  are  allowed  to 
employ  such  men  at  a  lower  rate.  To  illustrate  the  feudal  feeling 
still  lingering  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  might  mention  that 
four  men — not  old  men,  but  quite  physically  fit  to  do  an  average 
(lay’s  work — signed  their  application  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  a 
lower  than  the  minimum  rate,  on  the  ground  that  their 
master  “could  not  afford  to  pay  a  higher  wage.”  The  master 
on  his  side  signed  his  application  to  employ  his  men  at  a  low’er 
rate  on  the  ground  that  the  price  of  corn  “  did  not  permit  him  to 
pay  higher  w'ages”;  and  yet  he  was  getting  75s.  a  quarter  for 
wheat !  Of  course,  these  permits  were  not  allowed. 

The  minimum  for  England  and  Wales  is  now  shortly  to  be 
fixed  at  428,,  and  I  may  safely  prophesy  that  all  hours  worked 
above  forty-eight  hours  per  week  will  be  paid  at  overtime  rates. 
In  many  counties  the  minimum  will  be  higher  than  42s.,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  the  extra  cost  of  bread  will  render  the  48.  increase 
nugatory,  and  the  minimum  of  50s.  demanded  by  the  men  will 
have  to  be  granted,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
are  to  have  an  increase  of  208.  a  quarter  on  their  wheat  for  1920 
and  of  25s.  for  1921. 

Hodge’s  political  vision  has,  it  should  be  remembered,  no  wide 
horizon  with  a  glorious  dawn.  He  sees  for  the  most  part  no 
farther  afield  than  a  cottage  of  his  own  with  perhaps  a  plot  of 
land.  Very  little  literature  comes  his  way ;  and  it  is  amazing, 
considering  his  lack  of  opportunities,  the  strides  he  has  recently 
made.  Possibly  the  far-flung  battle-line  has  provided  him  with 
a  debating  society  in  which  he  has  gleaned  ideas  from  the  man 
from  the  town  where  always  “the  battle  urges,”  as  Meredith  said. 

Many  of  the  younger  agricultural  labourers  are  still  in  the 
Army,  and  when  these  return  to  the  land,  especially  if  granted  a 
cottage  with  an  acre  or  two  attached,  it  may  be  that  the  silent 
race  of  English  labourers  will  become  still  more  vocal  than  it 
has  become  since  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Production  Act  of  1917 
—the  Act  which  has  revolutionised  rural  England. 

F.  E.  Green. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  SEA-POWER. 


We  are  confronted  by  German  and  other  hostile  “propagandists” 
with  the  accusation  that  “British  Navalism  ”  is  a  force  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  “Prussian  Militarism  ”  which  brought  about 
the  Great  War  and  the  collapse  of  the  German  Empire.  Will 
“  navalism  ”  lead  some  day  to  our  own  collapse  ? 

It  seems  desirable  that  I  should  supplement  my  article  on 
“Militarism  and  Morality,”  published  in  this  Review  in  April, 
by  an  investigation  into  the  Morality  of  Sea-Power,  as  it  was 
recently  applied  by  Great  Britain.  Both  forces,  “militarism" 
and  sea-power,  were  used  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the 
opposition  of  a  civilian  j^pulation.  Militarism  used  the  methods 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter  regardless  of  age  or  sex,  burnin!5 
down  dwellings,  loot,  enslavement,  violation  of  women,  torture, 
.and  other  methods  of  terror  conducted  deliberately  against  the 
civilian  population  in  order  to  gain  the  objects  of  war ;  sea-power 
used  the  method  of  slow’  starvation.  Let  us  recall  the  facts. 

It  is  important  to  pay  special  attention  to  dates  in  connection 
with  the  charge  that  the  U-boat  atrocities  were  employed  as  the 
only  means  of  loosening  the  stranglehold  of  the  British  sea- 
blockade.  Before  the  war  the  British  policy  was  to  put  faith  in 
international  obligations,  and  for  many  years  w’e  opposed  pro¬ 
posals  for  food  to  be  made  contraband  of  war,  either  conditionally 
or  otherwise.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August, 
1914,  the  Germans  introduced  a  new’  factor,  forbidden  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  into  sea  w’arfare.  They  laid  mines  secretly, 
outside  territorial  waters,  in  highways  of  sea  traffic.  We 
retaliated,  but,  for  the  sake  of  neutrals,  we  advertised  to  the 
whole  w’orld  the  positions  of  the  minefields  which  we  laid 
(October,  1914).  The  Germans  continued  to  lay  more  mines,  and 
on  November  3rd,  1914,  we  retaliated.  We  published  an 
announcement  describing  the  w’hole  of  the  North  Sea  as  a 
“  military  area  ”  on  the  plea  that  mine-laying  under  a  neutral 
flag  and  other  similar  measures  were  the  ordinary  German 
methods  of  conducting  sea  w  arfare.  After  explaining  the  dangers 
to  merchant  shipping  “from  mines  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  lay,  and  from  warships  searching  vigilantly  by  night  and  day 
for  suspicious  craft,”  the  Admiralty  (not  the  Government) 
announced  in  the  Press  that  “from  November  5th  onwards,  .  .  . 
all  ships  passing  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  point  of  the 
Hebrides  through  the  Faroe  Islands  to  Iceland  do  so  at  their 
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peril.  Ships  of  all  countries  wishing  to  trade  to  and  from  Norway, 
the  Baltic,  Denmark,  and  Holland  are  advised  (sic)  to  come,  if 
inward  bound,  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
There  they  will  be  given  sailing  directions  which  will  pass  them 
safely,  so  far  at  least  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  up  the  East 
Coast  of  England  to  Earn  Island,  whence  a  safe  route  will,  if 
possible,  be  given  to  Lindenaes  Lighthouse.” 

Admiral  Scheer  describes  this  as  a  declaration  made  by  the 
British  Government,  and  adds  that  ‘‘free  trading  of  neutral  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  on  the  North  Sea  was  made  impossible  when  that 
was  declared  to  be  in  the  ‘  war  zone,’  because  every  ship  that 
did  not  follow  the  instructions  of  this  declaration  was  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  destruction.”  We  have  seen  that  the  first  risk  of 
destruction  to  such  vessels  was  from  German  mines  laid  in  the 
fair-way  of  shipping,  and  that  the  Admiralty  declaration  of  a 
military  area  provided  help  to  neutral  vessels  to  avoid  such 
dangers,  and  risks  from  the  counter-measures  applied  by  Great 
Britain.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  German  Government  com¬ 
mandeered  all  imported  food  supplies,  so  that  the  inference  was 
that  they  were  destined  for  the  Army,  neutral  vessels  could  carry 
food  to  the  German  civilian  population  ;  the  Admiralty  announce¬ 
ment  even  reduced  the  risks  to  such  vessels  from  the  minefields. 
On  the  plea  that  the  Germans  had  shown  a  disregard  for  all 
fnternational  obligations  and  agreements  in  their  conduct  of  the 
war  on  land,  a  large  section  of  public  opinion  in  England  w'as 
indignant  %vith  the  Government,  or  rather  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  for  ‘‘not  giving  the  Navy  a  free  hand,”  meaning  thereby 
not  at  once  reversing  the  policy  w^e  had  adopted  as  a  neutral  in 
previous  wars. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  Germany.  In  February,  1915, 
all  the  seas  surrounding  Great  Britain  were  declared  to  be  a  ‘‘war 
zone.”  As  early  as  November,  1914,  Admiral  von  Pohl,  com¬ 
manding  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  had  represented  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Naval  Staff  that  ‘‘as  England  (sic)  completely  disregards 
international  law  in  her  actions,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  w'hy 
we  should  exercise  any  restraint  in  our  conduct  of  the  war,”  and 
he  recommended  ruthless  U-boat  warfare;  ‘‘A  U-boat  cannot 
spare  the  crews  of  steamers,  but  must  send  them  to  the  bottom 
with  their  ships.”  Certain  moral  considerations — called  by 
Admiral  Scheer  ‘‘almost  entirely  a  question  of  politics” — were 
overcome,  and  on  February  4th,  1915,  von  Pohl,  who  by  that  time 
had  been  made  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  issued  a  notice  in  the 
Imperial  Gazette  (Reichsanzeiqer)  establishing  round  Great 
Britain  a  ‘‘war  zone,”  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  military 
area  proclaimed  by  the  British  Admiralty  : — 
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“  Tlie  waters  round  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ineluding  the  whole  of  the 
English  Channel,  are  herewith  declared  to  be  in  the  War  Zone.  From 
February  18th,  1915,  onward,  every  merchant  ship  met  with  in  this  War  Zone 
will  be  destroyed,  nor  will  it  always  bo  possible  to  obviate  the  danger  with 
which  the  crews  and  passengers  are  thereby  threatened.” 

We  know,  from  information  since  supplied  by  Admiral  Scheer, 
what  von  Pohl  meant  by  being  “threatened  with  danger”  (see 
extract  from  his  memorandum  of  November,  1914,  quoted  above). 
Von  Pohl’s  notice  was  issued  with  the  consent  of  the  German 
Government,  which  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  neutral  and 
belligerent  Powers  affected. 

This  lengthy  introduction  has  been  necessary.  The  German 
case,  repeated  ad  nauseam,  is  that  the  U-boat  brutalities  were 
the  logical  reply  to  our  strict  blockade,  which  brought  German 
women  and  children  to  the  brink  of  starvation.  The  first  unre¬ 
stricted  U-boat  campaign  was  publicly  decreed,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  February  4th,  1915.  It  was  not  until  March  11th  in  that  year 
that  we  took  the  first  step  towards  making  the  blockade  really 
effective,  and  we  undertook  that  measure  as  a  reprisal.  Until 
the  Germans  had  issued  deliberate  instructions  which  amounted 
to  an  order  to  the  U-boats  to  drown  the  crews  and  passengers  in 
merchant  ships,  our  Government  had  abstained  from  straining  the 
international  agreements  which  put  a  brake  upon  the  full  effect  of 
searpower.  After  the  issue  of  von  Pohl’s  note  of  February  4th 
there  could  be  no  further  hesitation,  You  cannot  fight  in  gloves 
against  an  opponent  using  his  bare  fists. 

The  Order  in  Council,  issued  by  tbe  British  Government  on 
March  11th,  1915,  prevented  merchant  ships  from  sailing  to 
German  ports,  from  carrying  goods  destined  for  Germany  to  ports 
in  other  countries,  from  carrying  goods  from  German  ports,  and 
from  carrying  goods  of  German  origin  from  ports  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  That  was  the  first  step  in  establishing  an  effective  blockade, 
though  not  called  by  that  name.  The  Germans  at  the  time  had 
not  enough  U-boats  to  make  their  threats  effective.  They  also, 
as  a  matter  of  policy  rather  than  morality,  made  certain  con¬ 
cessions  to  neutrals  when  they  found  that  incidents,  such  as  the 
murder  of  the  Lusitania’s  passengers,  were  likely  to  raise  up  new 
enemies  against  them.  But,  two  years  later,  on  Febniary  Ist, 
1917,  they  threw  off  all  restraints  and  again  proclaimed  unre¬ 
stricted  U-boat  warfare,  this  time  with  greater  resources  for  its 
conduct.  We  know  now  that  this  policy,  which  brought  America 
into  the  war  and  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  German  Empire, 
was  again  initiated  by  a  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  (von  Holtzen- 
dorff)  in  a  memorandum  dated  December  22nd,  1916,  in  order 
to  “break  England’s  back,”  whereby  “the  war  will  be  decided  at 
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once  in  our  favour.  England’s  mainstay  is  her  shipping,  which 
brings  to  the  British  Isles  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
materials  for  war  industries,  and  ensures  their  solvency  abroad.” 

We  can  look  back  upon  a  sea  war  to  the  death  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  Germans,  in  which  each  nation  ultimately  tried 
to  choke  the  life  out  of  the  other.  At  first,  in  spite  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  international  agreements  and  moral  obligations  by 
Germany  on  land,  we  tried  to  conduct  the  war  at  sea  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  precedents  and  conventions.  Germany  laid  mines  in 
the  highways  of  sea  trafl&c.  We  retaliated,  and  at  the  same  time 
volunteered  a  safe  conduct  to  neutral  shipping  willing  to  conform 
to  certain  conditions.  Germany  proclaimed  unrestricted  U-boat 
warfare  (February  4th,  1915).  We  retaliated  by  our  Order  in 
Council  of  March  11th,  1915  (see  above).  Germany  again  pro¬ 
claimed  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare  (February  Ist,  1917).  We 
retaliated  (February  16th,  1917)  with  another  Order  in  Council, 
first  describing  the  latest  German  proclamation  as  being  “in 
flagrant  contradiction  with  the  rules  of  international  law,  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  and  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  enemy,” 
and  then  assuming  that  all  ships  met  with  at  sea  on  their  way  to 
or  from  a  country  affording  means  of  access  to  Germany  were 
carrying  goods  destined  for  the  enemy,  or  of  enemy  origin. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  about  the  methods  employed 
to  make  the  blockade  of  Germany  really  effective,  sjich  as  the 
control  of  jute,  the  only  material  from  which  strong  enough  bags 
can  be  made  to  stand  the  rough  handling  of  certain  classes  of 
merchandise  on  wharves  and  quays.  The  control  of  bunker  coal. 
The  control  of  voyages  and  destination  of  merchant  shipping. 
The  establishment  of  “black  lists”  of  individual  trading  firms. 
“Rationing  ”  certain  neutral  countries  to  prevent  the  export  of 
surplus  imported  stocks  to  Germany ;  and  so  on.  The  point  is 
that,  in  our  reprisals,  we  went  beyond  the  former  conception  of 
“blockade,”  which  contemplated  no  restrictions  being  imposed 
upon  an  enemy’s  trade  through  neutral  countries,  excepting  in 
contraband  of  war.  This  policy  was  justified,  not  as  being  in 
accordance  with  international  morality,  but  solely  as  a  reprisal. 

The  inference  is  that  the  morality  of  sea-power  cannot  be 
codified.  Either  the  laws  are  not  absolute,  but  relative,  or  we 
broke  the  laws  in  order  to  conduct  reprisals.  In  plain  language, 
we  reduced  the  civilian  population  of  Germany  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  as  a  reprisal  for  the  German  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  treatment  of  the  civil  population  of  Belgium  and 
France,  and  murder  of  the  crews  and  passengers  of  merchant 
ships.  But  the  statement  maintained  in  Germany,  that  the 
U-boat  horrors  were  reprisals  for  our  contravention  of  inter- 
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national  conventions,  cannot  be  mainlined.  This  is  confessed 
by  Admiral  Scheer  in  the  following  words  describing  our 
blockade  :  “An5'one  who  'wished  to  defend  himself  by  means  of 
remonstrances  or  protests  in  law  was  foredoomed  to  defeat  owing 
to  this  brutal  policy  of  might ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  was  the 
form  our  own  [German]  policy  had  taken.” 

There  can,  I  take  it,  be  no  comparison  betw’een  the  morality 
of  sea-|X)wer,  which  puts  slow  pressure  upon  a  nation,  giving  the 
option  of  surrender  at  any  time  before  that  pressure  becomes 
intolerable,  and  the  morality  of  a  “militarism”  w’hich  first  defies 
all  international  covenants  (“transactions  which  consist  merely 
of  words  ....  these,  which  are  very  inexpensive,  are  chiefly 
the  means  with  which  the  w’ily  one  takes  in  those  he  practises 
uix)n,”  as  Clausewitz  puts  it),  and  then  slaughters  civilians  indis¬ 
criminately  as  a  means  of  gaining  an  object  in  war. 

A  national  war  is  an  unpleasant  business  at  the  best.  Such 
wars  are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  unpleasant.  It  is  held 
by  some  authorities  that  the  effect  of  developing  industries,  and 
crowding  the  bulk  of  industrial  nations  into  densely  populated 
areas  drawing  supplies  of  food  from  elsewhere,  will  enormously 
increase  the  effect  of  sea-power  in  time  of  war.  Some  authorities 
hold  that  our  sea  blockade  was  the  main  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  Personally  I  do  not  agree  with  that  view. 
I  believe  that  the  main  factor  was  the  overwhelming  man-power 
and  industrial  output  in  war  material,  which  sea-pow’er  conducted 
in  safety  to  France  and  Flanders.  The  credulous  German  people 
would,  I  believe,  have  faced  even  greater  hardships  in  supporting 
their  “militarist”  rulers,  if  the  German  armies  had  triumphed 
in  the  field ;  w'e  cannot  generalise  upon  the  effect  of  the  pressure 
of  sea-pow'er  upon  Continental  nations  with  access  by  land  to 
neutral,  or  possibly  friendly,  countries.  We  know  that  our  own 
collapse  would  be  certain  if  our  sea  communications  were  seriously 
Interrupted ;  Admiral  Scheer  w’as  quite  right  about  that.  While 
not  putting  the  “  blockade  ”  first  amongst  the  factors  bringing 
about  the  defeat  of  Germany,  we  can  put  it  very  high.  I  should 
put  it  third,  the  moral  impetus  on  the  Fintente  side,  and  the 
victories  of  the  Entente  armies,  coming  before  it ;  always  remem¬ 
bering  that,  apart  from  the  blockade,  sea-power  enabled  the 
man-power  to  be  applied  in  the  field. 

Whether,  in  the  application  of  sea-power  against  civilian 
jX)pulations  in  future  wars,  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  transgress¬ 
ing  the  letter  of  international  covenants  (we  never  transgressed 
against  their  spirit),  will  dei)end  upon  whether  a  super-national 
authority  can  be  established,  capable  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
its  decrees.  If  so,  it  may  be  unnecessary  for  any  strong  sea-Power 
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to  adopt  a  policy  of  reprisals,  or  to  cut  off  food  really  destined  for 
the  civilian  population.  The  force  of  sea-power  is  tremendous. 
It  increases  yearly  in  strength  as  civilised  nations  develop  their 
industrial  activities.  Its  application  without  moral  sanction  would 
raise  up  world  forces  determined  to  bring  about  its  downfall.  In 
spite  of  the  activities  of  subtle  propagandists,  whose  fallacies  it 
has  been  my  o'bject  in  this  article  to  set 'forth,  we  secured  that 
moral  sanction  and  the  supjxjrt  of  all  right-minded  peoples  in 
the  Great  War.  We  are  differently  placed  from  all  other  nations 
in  this  respect.  We  are  obliged  to  be  strong  at  sea,  because  a 
few  weeks  of  effective  blockade  would  with  us  bring  about  intoler¬ 
able  distress  which  a  similar  blockade  would  not  produce  in  as 
many  years  in  any  other  nation,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Japanese.  Sea-power,  established  for  our  own  defence,  gives 
us  a  strong  force  to  throw  into  the  balance  against  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  "militarism,”  of  the  Prussian  type,  over  other  countries. 
We  shall  doubtless,  in  due  course,  adopt  a  standard  of  sea-power, 
and  my  iJersonal  hope  is  that  it  will  be  a  two-Power  standard, 
regardless  of  flag,  but  disregarding  the  United  States  of  America. 
Besides  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Navy 
has  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  sea  communication  for  five  self- 
governing  nations,  widely  distributed  about  the  world,  for  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  for  various  Protectorates  and  Colonies.  It 
would  probably  be  conceded  by  the  great  bulk  of  foreign  nations, 
having  regard  to  the  use  to  which  British  sea-power  was  put  in 
the  Great  War,  that  such  a  standard  would  be  reasonable,  and 
the  bare  minimum  required  for  our  security.  The  possession 
of  machinery  of  such  influence  in  world  politics  carries  with  it, 
naturally,  a  tremendous  responsibility.  It  is  unnecessary  to  issue 
a  warning  to  those  concerned  with  loolicy,  that  if  our  influence — 
perhaps  even  our  existence — is  to  endure,  it  is  essential  to  study 
not  also  the  force,  but  also  the  morality  of  sea-power. 

George  Aston. 
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Ideuls — ^however  much,  we  try  to  hide  our  faith  in  them  from  the 
world — rule  our  lives.  The  mun  with  no  vision  to  guide  him  is 
scarcely  a  man  at  all.  However  much  we  scoff  outwardly  at 
dreamers,  the  most  unyielding  keeps,  apart  in  his  soul,  some  dear 
dream  of  perfection  to  lend  enchantment  at  unexpected  moments  to 
the  day’s  actions  and  touch  them  with  glow. 

Acts  of  feith  come  to  fruition  in  the  secret  places  of  men’s  souls. 

But  the  true  test  of  an  ideal’s  worth  is  its  workaday  value  in  our 
lives.  Dreaming  is  not  enough.  We  must  live  true  to  the  faith  that 
holds  us.  Vague  hopes,  too  sterile  to  produce  even  a  sickly  blossom, 
give  life  neither  perfume  nor  beauty.  We  come  upon  this  tragedy 
of  inactivity  and  listlessness,  of  mental  anaemia,  in  Tchekov’s  Three 
Sisters.  No  single  personuge  in  the  play  has  the  real  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Not  one  with  any  flickering  consciousness  of  purpose  is 
able  to  carry  his  purpose  through.  The  catch-phrase  of  “  I’m 
tired”  echoes  throughout  like  a  monotonous  refrain.  Tired!  Who 
is  not  tired  who  dwells  upon  his  tiredness? 

What  the  three  sisters  want,  what  their  friends  and  companions 
want  too,  are  real  things  in  their  way,  but  their  own  shifting  glances 
fail  even  to  focus  what  is  material.  Work — Moscow — love — are  tan¬ 
gible,  but  the  sisters,  with  vague  instincts  which  never  crystallise  in 
resolution,  do  not  achieve  even  a  train  journey.  .  .  Life,  fluid,  drips 
through  their  open  fingers  just  as  water  from  a  mountain  stream 
filters  through  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  hold  them  cup-wise. 

One  critic  called  the  play  a  tragedy  of  “  stuffy  and  stagnant  in¬ 
action.”  “Spiritual  dry-rot'”  follows  inevitably  in  the  wake  of 
“  sickly  lack  of  motive  and  direction.”  Leaving  the  theatre,  some 
such  sense  of  impotent  despair  comes  on  us  as  we  feel  when 
leaving  the  Lock  Hospital.  “  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long?  ”  The 
Lock  Hospital  suffers  unjustly  in  comparison.  A  gallant  fight  is 
being  put  up  there.  The  gloom  in  one’s  heart  comes  through  the 
initial  ill  which  makes  such  places  necessary.  All  the  same,  we 
crave  for  the  tang  of  clean  wind  sweeping  over  mountain  heights, 
for  space  to  stretch  the  soul  in,  as  after  the  lust  tremulous  whispers 
at  the  close  of  the  Three  Sisters.  “  We  remain  alone  .  .  .”  ”  It’s 
all  the  same!  It’s  all  the  samol  ’I  ...”  If  only  we  could  know! 
If  only  we  could  know!  ” 

Tchekov’s  three  sisters  are  left  clinging  to  each  other  because 
they  have  nothing  else  to  cling  to.  There  is  something  cunkerous 
and  stifling  about  a  play  like  this. 

And  yet,  withal,  Tchekov  has  the  supreme  art  of  making  his 
nerveless  creatures  live,  does  undoubtedly  possess  that  power  ”  of 
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magical  selection  of  minute  and  significant  touches,"  which  Miss 
Young  has  in  common  with  him — touches  which  hnunt  us,  which 
ftre  even  beautiful,  which  move  us  even  in  our  worst  impatience  at 
what,  if  it  were  merely  pose,  would  be  intolerable.  He  throws  a 
•  dozen  stage  conventions  to  the  winds.  His  characters  talk  naturally, 
follow  their  own  currents  of  thought  as  w'e  do  in  real  life,  so  that, 
while  our  confidante  is  deploring  the  ills  which  have  befallen  her, 
we  answer  in  terms  indicative  of  our  own  remembmnce  of  past 
wrongs.  Olga,  Masha,  Irina,  Chebutikin,  and  the  others  in  Tchekov’s 
play  are  real  in  the  trend  of  their  ramblings,  even  though  it  be  the 
reality  of  egotism.  This  quality  gives  distinction  to  the  play.  We 
are  thankful  for  small  mercies  in  modem  dmma  when  comparing  it 
with  classic  art.  What  tragedy  of  the  past  fifty  years  has  any 
claim  upon  the  interest  of  an  unborn  generation  ?  How  many  plays 
have  phmses  that  go  home,  that  deserve  to  live?  We  have  almost 
lost  the  art  of  writing  "  for  all  time  ’’  in  these  negligent  days.  The 
written  word  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  has  no  more  permanency  than 
the  paper  it  is  typed  upon. 

The  modem  dramatist’s  sense  of  vocation  is  lost  in  his  alarming 
consciousness  of  what  the  public  pays  to  see. 

Miss  Young’s  play,^  simple,  poignant,  depends  for  its  success  on 
that  rarest  of  all  qualities,  its  startling  and  uncompromising  defini¬ 
tion  of  Tmth.  Now  Tmth,  as  we  know,  frightens  most  of  us.  It  is 
so  seldom  met  with  face  to  face  that  it  makes  us  shrink.  The 
merest  handful  "  serve  the  Truth  because  it’s  true,”  and  for  no 
other  motive. 

§ 

The  Higher  Court  is  a  drama  of  sincerity  set  in  conventional 
middle-class  surroundings.  It  possesses  the  essential  of  real  drama 
in  its  conflict  between  great  issues.  In  the  problem  play  as  we 
usually  know  it,  in  ordinary  druma,  the  supernatural  element  either 
does  not  enter  at  all  or  is  so  camouflaged  with  the  trappings  of  what 
is  currently  knovm  as  mysticism — an  artificial  thing  more  far  apart 
from  real  mysticism  than  clay  from  flesh — that  it  merely  appeals  to 
our  love  of  sensation.  Or  if  ”  religion  ”  is  brought  in  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  combat  some  existing  wrong,  it  is,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  dressed  up  in  pantomimic  garments  intended  to  rouse 
laughter.  Take  the  reasonable  views  of  the  husband  in  the  crisis  of 
that  delightfully  amusing  play  of  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,  for  instance. 
The  audience  rocked  with  laughter  when  he  diffidently  suggested 
that  he  couldn’t  go  on  living  with  a  woman  whom  he  had  believed 
to  be  a  wadow  when  once  he  had  learned  that  her  husband  wasn't 
dead,  and  thut  they  weren’t  married  at  all.  .  .  Respect  of  the 

(1)  Produced  by  the  Pioneer  Playere  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  April  11th,  1920. 
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ordinary  decent  usages  of  society — to  take  the  question  from  the 
lowest  standpoint — seemed  to  the  audience  mad  and  indefensible 

Miss  Young,  in  The  Higher  Court,  presents,  starkly,  the  Catholic 

view  of  divorce.  The  play  opens  in  humdrum  surroundings _ Mr 

Pryce-Green’s  shabby  West  Kensington  flat.  The  family  lives  on  ' 
next  to  nothing  with  a  certain  nir,  mainly  through  the  cleverness  of 
Idalia,  the  “commonplace”  daughter  with  the  romantic  name 
which  everyone  agrees  doesn’t  at  all  suit  her.  Polly,  her  sister,  it 
romantic.  Polly,  occupier  of  the  best  room  and  owner  of  the  only 
“  new  ”  suit  the  sisters  cAvn  buy,  is  just  starting  off  to  Paris  to 
study  art,  having  borrowed  the  money  from  the  one  solvent  member 
of  the  family,  a  ship-steward  brother.  Mr.  Pryce-Green’s  small 
salary  in  a  business  firm  scarcely  pays  the  way.  His  remaining  son’s 
frankly  doesn’t  pay  his.  If  it  were  not  for  Idalia ’s  scraping  and  sav¬ 
ing,  her  huppy  knack  of  making  galantine  from  oddments,  to  give  an 
example — “  If  you  only  knew  u'hat  she  makes  it  out  of,”  say  the 
family,  pressing  it  on  an  unwilling  guest — there  would  be  nothing 
ut  all  left  in  the  rent  envelope  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

An  aunt  who  became  a  nun  in  a  convent  was  the  means  of  Idalia’s 
getting  her  education  free  and  becoming  a  Cfetholic  in  childhood. 
The  family  suffer  this  quite  patiently.  But  Polly  openly  rebels 
when,  on  this  wet  morning,  it  having  been  rapidly  decided  she  is  to 
leave  for  France  by  the  morning  boat,  she  finds  Idalia  has  gone  to 
Mass  as  usual.  .  .  . 

But  "  it  wns  some  good  after  all,  Idalia  going  to  Mass,”  for  on 
her  way  she  meets  the  young  doctor  Polly  is  in  love  with,  and  tells 
him  of  the  hastened  departure,  and  he  blurts  out  the  truth  when  she 
asks  him  aloofly  what  he  has  come  for. 

Dr.  Foster  {explosively).  You,  Polly — ^you  ! 

Polly  (facing  him,  kettle  and  teapot  in  either  hand).  Oh,  Fred! 

Dr.  Foster  (making  such  advances  as  he  can  to  a  lady  thus  occupied).  I— I 
h.^ven’t  a  penny  in  the  world.  Don’t  say  anything!  I  don’t  want  anything! 
Only  to  tell  you  once,  right  out,  before  you’re  off  to  Paris  till  nobody  knowi 
when.  Only  to  say  that — if  ever  I  could  keep  a  wife,  Polly — if  ever  I  could ! 

Fred  Foster,  with  his  knack  of  telling  rich  hypochondriacs  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  them,  and  sitting  up  all  night  to  nurse  a  patient 
without  a  penny,  is  no  matrimonial  cfeteh.  Unworldly  as  he  is,  Mr. 
Pryce- Jones  has  regretfully  to  forbid  him  the  house.  Idalia,  coming 
in  fresh  and  rosy  into  the  tense  atmosphere,  gives  the  keynote  of  her 
character  in  a  phrase. 

Idalia.  How  1  used  to  howl  when  I  had  to  start  for  school !  ...  All  the 
same,  once  I  got  there!  .  .  .  Paris  will  be  just  like  that.  You’ll  see! 

Polly.  Like  the  Convent!  Paris ! 

Idalia  (comfortably).  Like  anything  you're  frightened  of — hut  you’re  all  right 
when  you  get  there! 

Explanations  follow.  And  Idalia,  exuberant,  breaks  out. 

Idalia.  What  does  anything  matter?  ...  Oh !  ...  Oh !  Give  me  some  of 
that  ham ! 

Etuelbert  (darkly).  The  girl  who  can  eat  that  dry  old  ham - ! 
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strange  noises  are  heard  outside — tramping  of  feet.  All  listen. 
The  heavy  steps  go  first  upstairs  to  Dr.  Foster’s  flat,  and  then  down 
again,  to  pause  at  the  Pryce-Greens’  door.  Idalia  opens  it  upon  a 
stretcher  borne  by  policemen,  bearing  a  man  who  looks  at  the  point 
of  death,  if  not  already  dead. 

A  stranger  has  been  knocked  down  in  the  street — an  obviously 
shabby  stranger  who  wUs  run  over  by  a  motor-car  hard  by.  Picked 
up,  he  gave  quite  clearly  the  unusual  name  of  these  flats.  The 
policeman  has  tried  every  door  before  coming  to  the  Pryce-Green’s, 
and  nobody  will  take  him  in. 

He  is  a  “  stranger.”  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  father  and  daughter  meet. 
Fussy,  overworked  little  Mr.  Pryce-Green  has  his  ideuls  too. 

Idalia.  Papa !  The  beat  room !  Polly’s  ! 

Mr.  Pryce-Green.  Bring  him  in,  constable. 

Dr.  Foster  comes  hurrying  up  with  a  nursing  sister,  a  nun,  whom 
he  has  collected  en  route.  Idalia  wrenches  herself  free  from  thought 
and  equips  Polly  with  a  luncheon-basket  that  will  mean  ‘‘going 
without  ”  for  the  rest  of  the  family  for  days.  .  .  .  The  man  in  the 
next  room  is  dead  by  now,  perhaps.  She  prays. 

Foster  pokes  his  hend  round  round  the  door. 

"He’s  coming  round!  ” 

The  curtain  falls  upon  the  practical  Idalia  making  her  list  of  what 
"the  patient”  will  need. 

§ 

Macmanus,  the  multi-millionaire  financier  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Meteor,  has  been  working  himself  to  a  shred.  And, 
surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  sycophants  and  on  the  other  by  men 
to  whose  advantage  it  would  be  were  he  quietly  “  got  out  of  the 
way,”  he  at  last  distrusts  even  the  decision  of  the  expert  he  has 
consulted  about  his  health,  who  orders  him  a  trip  in  his  yacht  ”  on 
file  coast  of  Spain.”  A  man  such  as  he  is  can  wear  anything  he 
pleases;  he  has  no  one  to  account  to  for  his  actions,  and  nothing 
resembling  a  home,  though  he  lives  in  a  mansion  in  Park  Lane. 
One  morning  early,  netor  the  Fulham  Eoad,  he  leaves  his  car  and 
goes  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  hard-worked  general  practitioner  called 
Weston,  who,  judging  him  by  his  “  half-starved  condition  ”  and  seedy 
garments,  gives  him  a  ”  complete  over-hauling,”  orders  “  an  hour’s 
run  daily  before  breakfast,”  and,  feeling  diffident  about  accepting  n 
half-crown  fee,  offers  him  the  loan  of  his  own  old  sweater  and  shorts. 

Macmanus,  with  an  eye  to  character,  sees  Weston’s  honesty. 
Against  the  grain,  next  morning  he  gets  up  and  slips  out  of  the  house. 
No  one  misses  him  at  first.  With  interests  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  he  takes  mysterious  journeys  frequently.  Rounding  the  corner 
of  the  North  End  Road,  he  is  aware  of  a  sudden  fl&sh  of  pain,  and 
then  knows  no  more  till  he  awakes  to  see  Sister  Gertrude’s  hood 
dark  against  the  light  of  the  little  window,  and  presently  the  glow 
of  Idalia’s  ”  morning ’»  face.  He  is  quite  unaware  that,  in  a 
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moment’s  consciousness,  the  odd  ntome  of  some  flats  mentioned  in 
the  Meteor  of  the  previous  night  leaps  to  his  lips,  and  accounts  for 
his  presence  there. 

Here  at  last  is  femazing,  unforeseen  “  charity.”  Bringing  nothing 
into  this  world  but  borrowed  clothes,  he  is  wholly,  blissfully  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  family  of  complete  strangers  for  board,  lodging, 
nursing,  and  all.  No  self-seeking  here.  These  amazing  Pryce- 
Greens  give  what  they  have  without  stint,  and  everything  centres 
round  Idalia.  Sister  Gertrude  nurses  him  back  physically,  Dr. 
Foster  superintends  the  work  scrupulously,  but  Idalia’s  youth  and 
gaiety,  her  transparent  soul,  and  its  strange  workings  are  the  revela¬ 
tion. 

He  tells  them  to  call  him  "  the  Stowaway,”  saying  that,  though 
he  remembers  his  nttme  and  where  he  lives  perfectly,  he  is 
deliberately  withholding  it.  They  don’t  believe  him.  A  man  at  the 
point  of  death,  with  nobody  near  and  dear  to  inquire  for  him! — and 
wanting  nobody !  .  .  .  Why,  it’s  incredible.  The  Stowaway  is,  of 
course,  ashamed  to  admit  his  mind  isn’t  defer  yet. 

Meantime,  Foster,  coming  in  and  out  daily,  anxiously  sees  the 
growing  strain  on  the  household  resources.  There  is  no  money  left 
in  the  rent  envelope,  and  March  quarter-day,  ”  the  worst  quarter 
for  coals  and  light,”  at  hand.  Ethelbert,  the  brother,  has  to  walk  into 
business  daily  because  Idalia  can’t  raise  the  price  of  his  fare.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  The  stranger’s  smfeshed  leg  can’t  be  moved  with 
safety  yet.  But  he  is  an  educated  mfen ;  there  is  work  he  could  do, 
there  in  the  flat,  to  pay  for  some  of  the  long  list  of  delicacies  he  has 
had.  Dr.  Foster  thinks. 

Idalia,  talking  to  the  stranger,  solemnly  enters  up  anything  which 
can  give  a  clue  to  his  identity  in  her  little  book.  Eeasonable  things, 
not  febsurdities,  as  when  he  tells  her,  with  a  twinkle,  that  he  is  a 
”  millionaire  in  hiding  who  has  run  away  from  his  job,  and  come 
to  a  haven  where  he  can  lie  at  anchor,  and  nobody  send  him  yachting 
to  the  coast  of  Spain.” 

Spain,  for  Idalia,  mefens  ”  all  the  wonderful  people — St.  Dominic, 
St.  Teresa,  St.  Ignatius.” 

Macmanus.  Ignatius  Loyola?  .  .  .  You  think  Jesuits  sound  nice  and  sensa¬ 
tional?  No?  .  .  .  What’s  your  idea,  then? 

Idalia  (puzzled).  I  haven’t  an  idea.  ...  I  know  Jesuits.  Heaps  of  them. 
1  generally  go  to  confession  to  Jesuits.  .  .  . 

Macmanus.  Good  Lord  !  .  .  .  Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re  a  Roman  Catholic? 
.  .  .  .You!  .  .  .  The  one  out-and-out  transparent  person  I  have  ever  come 
across?  .  .  . 

If  much  in  the  household  bewilders  Macmanus,  one  thing  is  clear: 
Dr.  Foster  and  Idalia  are  in  love  with  each  other.  Polly — whom  he 
has  never  seen — is  a  remote  abstraction.  The  one  thing  in  the 
world  he  wfents,  Idalia,  his  money  can’t  buy.  She  so  obviously  is 
another  person’s  property  I  But  he  lacks  the  courage  to  leave  her, 
all  the  same  .  .  .  and  the  lame  leg  is  a  lucky  excuse.  .  .  . 
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Foster  comes  in  upon  them  in  high  glee.  He  sends  Idalia  off  and 
makes  Macmanus  aware  last  in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  family 
he  is  living  on  is  crudely  poor,  that  it  is  up  to  him  “  to  turn  to  as 
soon  as  possible  and  pay  a  little  of  his  debt.”  Here  is  the  chance. 
He  can  explain  this  part  with  Idalia  in  the  room.  The  pUpers  are 
full  of  the  Macmanus  mystery.  He  gives  the  details  to  Macmanus. 
And  Foster  has  a  clue  which  could  be  worked  up  into  a  good  news¬ 
paper  story. 

When  the  seedy  clerk  went  to  call  upon  Dr.  Foster’s  friend  Weston 
in  the  Fulham  Road,  he  left  on  the  teble  a  gold  cigarette  case.  The 
cigarette  case  is  engraved  with  the  Macmanus  crest.  It  has  never 
been  reclaimed,  nor  the  lent  clothes  returned.  Foster’s  theory  is, 
"Find  that  man,  nnd  you’ll  hear  something  of  Macmanus.”  Here 
is  the  very  cigarette  case.  He  begins  to  read  the  description  of  the 
millionaire  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Meteor  employes.  A 
tattoo  mark - 

(Macmanus  hoatily  draws  down  his  sleeve.  Idalia  takes  the  paper  away.) 

Idaua.  We  don’t  want  all  that,  really ! 

The  chief  story-writer  of  the  Meteor,  known  to  Foster,  is  ill.  But 
he’d  willingly  give  a  guinea  to  a  man  who  would  draft  out  the  case. 
Will  The  Stowaway  t&ke  on  the  job?  There’s  writing  paper  and 

pen  and  ink  handy,  and  the  cigarette  case -  Where  is  the 

cigarette  case,  by  the  by? 

Idalia  {half-impatient,  half -pitying,  to  Macmanus).  Oh,  dear!  You’ve  put 
it  in  your  pocket,  of  course. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Next  morning  a  detective  appears 
with  the  constable  who  brought  the  injured  man  to  the  Pryce- 
Green’s  flat,  and  an  unwilling  Dr.  Weston  to  identify  him.  They 
believe  he  hns  murdered  Macmanus.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  for 
him  to  disclose  his  identity  and  make  preparations  to  go  ”  home  ” 
that  afternoon. 

He  and  Idalia  are  left  alone. 

Macmanus.  So  you  found  me  out  last  night?  .  .  .  Didn’t  you  think  I  was  a 
pretty  mean  case?  .  .  .  Obtaining  charity  on  false  pretences? 

Idaua.  I  didn’t  think  it  was  false  pretences. 

Macmanus.  What  did  you  think? 

Idalia.  That  you  were  hard  up,  somehow.  ...  It  took  so  little  to  please 
you  .  .  . 

Macmanus.  Is  this  to  go  on  all  the  time?  .  .  .  Giving  on  your  part,  and 
your  father’s  part,  and  your  brother’s ;  and  taking — and  taking — and  taking  on 
mine?  .  .  . 

Idalia.  Oh! — Must  !?...!  must.  .  .  .  (ITilA  difficulty.)  I  want  you  to 
give  me  the  money  for  a  bill,  please.  .  .  .  I’ll  make  it  out.  .  .  .  For  some 
things  you  had.  .  .  . 

It  has  never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  mistake  her  friendship 
for  Foster,  and  wounded,  but  acquiescent,  she  takes  his  decision 
that  from  to-day  they  must  never  meet.  Later,  by  chance,  she 
mentions  Polly  and  Foster’s  ”  understanding.” 
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Macmancs.  My  Qod !  It’a  true!  You’re  free!  And  you’ll  marry  me! 

Idalia  (breathless).  Marry!  .  .  .  You!  (Drops  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

Macmanus.  Give  me  a  minute,  dear,  and  I’ll  talk  sense.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God! 

You  do  see,  don’t  you,  that  two  minutes  ago  I  was  never  going  to  set  eyes  on 
■you  again  in  this  world  ?  .  .  . 

Idalia  (the  past  anguish  in  her  tone).  You  said  that.  Why?  .  .  . 

Macmanus.  Will  anybody  tell  mo  what  I’ve  done  to  have  such  ar— to  have  a 
woman  like — to  have  you  care  for  me? 

They  are  like  children  in  their  happiness.  Macmanus  rushes  on, 
planning,  scheming.  Why  can’t  they  be  married  that  morning?  It  i 
could  be  done.  He’s  so  lonely.  They’ll  wait  months  then,  if  she 
prefers.  Since  he  met  her  he  has  begun  to  believe  in— (she  looks  i 
up  hopefully) — men  and  women.  Her  face  falls.  ] 

Words  don’t  mean  the  same  to  him  as  to  her.  Take  “  money," 
for  instance. 

Macmanus.  There  come  into  your  mind  all  sorts  of  comfortable,  gentle 
things.  Little  reliefs  of  mind,  and  kindnesses,  and  attentions.  Or— valiant 
things — like  asking  for  that  bill!  ...  A  person  says  “money”  to  you.  And  j 

the  thing  you  hear  is  “Love.”  Well — (his  voice  hardens) — they  said  “Love” 
to  me.  And  they  vi^eant  money.  .  .  .  My  wife  did  that. 

Idalia  (startled  to  understand  him  a  widower).  Your  wife? 

Macmanus.  Yes.  That’s  all  over,  thank  God ! 

Idalia  (wxncing).  Oh — don’it  ! 

She  must  have  time  to  think — to  consider.  There  is  that  question 
of  the  “  mixed  marriage  ”  to  talk  out  with  the  priest.  But  before  j 
that,  in  this  supreme  joy,  as  in  each  other  action  of  her  life  or  any  , 

purpose,  she  wants,  quite  naturally,  to  tell  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  f 

Sucrament  about  it  first.* 

She  leaves  him,  vaguely  apprehensive.  .  .  .  She  is  going  to  ( 

church.  What  for?  If  that  Church  of  hers  attempts  to  separate  j 

them - !  a 

He  comes  next  morning  at  the  appointed  hour.  Meantime,  Polly,  a 

with  the  account  of  the  Macmanus  mystery  in  the  Paris  Meteor  \ 

at  hand,  has  read  between  the  lines,  and  caught  the  early  train  back  a 

to  use  her  influence  with  Idnlia.  A  new  Idalia  meets  her.  One  g 

look  at  her  face  is  enough  for  a  fellow-lover.  It  is  all  settled.  The 
family  has  just  been  told.  Ethelbert  guessed  it  because  there  was  c 
such  a  “  gorgeous  spread  at  breakfast  ”  that  Idalia  had  uctually 
dared  run  into  debt  to  get.  .  .  . 

Macmanus  hardly  dares  to  face  her.  He  is  scared,  like  a  school-  I 

boy.  If  these  priests  of  hers  h&ve  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way!  u 

He  can  hardly  believe  that  the  vision  he  sees  is  real.  He  had  never 
dreamed  of  love  like  this,  of  mating  such  as  this  will  be.  And  every 
unconscious  word  she  says  breaks  down  the  habit  of  a  lifetime.  d 

Idalia.  If  it’a  a  laugh  you  want,  juat  you  wait  till  you  aee  Father  Burke's 
face  when  you  go  up  and  tell  him,  about  your  enormous  richness. 

Macmanus.  Our  enormous  richnesa. 

Idalia.  My  enormous  richness,  I  meant!  .  .  .  You  see,  he  had  only  just  got 
to  asking  me  whether  you  could  keep  a  roof  over  my  head  when — — 

Macmanus.  WhuJt !  You  have  seen  your  priest,  then  ? 
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He  detests  the  thought  of  his  affairs  being  talked  out  with  a 
gtranaer.  Father  Burke  has  climbed  down,  though,  it  seems,  though 
Idalia  will  put  things  so  oddly. 

Machanus.  You  think  that  Father  Burke  didn’t  know  my  name? 

IDAUA.  I  know  he  didn’t.  .  .  . 

Relieved  and  happy,  he  gives  her  an  amazing  cheque  for  twelve 
hundred  pounds  to  wipe  off  the  debt  on  the  church  schools.  The 
years  drop  from  them  both  in  their  happiness.  And  Idalia,  looking 
on  into  the  future,  sees  visions  and  dreams  dreams. 

Idalia  (hushed  with  wonder).  I  bought  this  for  you  in  the  church  porch  before 
breakfast.  .  .  .  The  Penny  Catechism.  (SAe  laughs.)  Price  twelve  hundred 
pounds  »to  you. 

He  turns  to  the  “  marriage  ”  part  and  reads  it.  “  No  human 
power  can  dissolve  the  bond  of  marriage,  because  Christ  has  said, 
‘What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.’  ” 

Macmantjs.  Human  power  is  dissolving  marriage  every  day  !  (His  words  fall 
Hie  sejxirate  blows.) 

Idalia  (with  quiet  certainty).  No.  It  can’t  do  that. 

Macmancs  (roughly).  It  does.  What’s  divorce? 

Idalia.  Nothing.  That’s  what  ^he  answer  tells.  There  is  no  divorce. 
Macmands  (roughly).  No  divorce!  I’m  divorced.  .  .  . 

Idalia. — Your  wife  is  living? 

Macmanus.  She’s  not  my  wife!  Do  you  mean  you  didn’t  know?  .  .  . 
(S'dence.  Then)  Good  Lord !  (He  tries  to  see  it.  Then)  But  it  was  all  in  the 
Meteor!  In  plain  words!  (Silence.)  Foster  read  it  to  you.  (Silence.  He 
remembers.)  No.  Ho  didn’t.  But  he  told  you !  .  .  .  (Silence.  Then  he 
remembers;)  He  didn’t.  I  stopped  him.  .  .  . 

Follows  inevitably,  w'hen  once  and  finally  she  understands,  the 
Catholic’s  decision.  No  appenl  against  it.  A  delicate  girl  grown 
adamant.  No  more  to  be  said.  Nothing  to  be  done.  All  the  tears, 
all  the  reproaches,  useless.  All  the  foreshadowed  human  charitable 

acts  less  than  nothing  in  the  scale.  God’s  Will — God’s  Words - 

Who,  with  a  due  sense  of  proportion,  c&n  even  contemplate  balancing 
against  their  finality,  the  little  sum  of  even  the  fiercest  or  most 
glowing  human  love  ? 

Yet,  being  human,  how  the  knife  turns  in  our  heart  when  vve 
choose  1  .  .  . 

§ 

Polly  and  Fred  come  in  radiant,  when  Macmanus  has  gone.  Fancy 
Idblia  being  sensible,  in  spite  of  all  .  .  .  They  see  her  face  and 
understand  what  has  happened.  The  cheque  has  been  burned.  All 
is  over. 

Polly  (roughly  buttoning  her  into  her  coat.)  Here.  .  .  .  You  go  to 
church.  .  .  . 

Idalia.  I’d  like  to.  .  .  . 

(The  frov/t  door  closes.) 

Polly  (turns,  sobbing,  to  her  lover).  She  cared  eo !  I’m  frightened !  I’m 
fnghtened !  .  .  . 

Fostee.  She— isn’t.  .  .  . 


81G  “the  three  sisters”  and  “the  higher  court. 


Miss  Young’s  play  is  the  more  gallant  in  that  she  has  given  us 
an  extremely  hard  case  from  the  human  view.  Mncmanus  has 
always  had  a  “  rotten  time,”  as  Idalia  said;  his  wife  was  in  the 
wrong.  He  is  generous  and  grateful.  Idalia  htid  already  broken 
down  many  of  his  prejudices  against  her  faith ;  she  would  in  time 
have  probably  helped  to  make  him  see  things  still  obscure  in  a 
clearer  light  could  they  have  been  together. 

But  to  the  Oatholic  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons  is  no 
marriage  at  all. 

§ 

A  fanatical  creed?  A  heaven  of  brass  against  which  poor  bruised 
humanity  hurtles  its  prayers  in  vain?  Who  that  has  made  such  a 
choice,  and  abided  by  it,  through  long  years,  thinks  so? 

He  may  not  pick  nor  choose  his  steps  who  takes  the  Way  of  the 
Cross.  We  cannot  accept  the  nailing  of  our  hands  and  feet  and 
avoid  the  scourging  tind  the  mockery  and  the  thirst  and  the  desolation. 
God’s  words  are  final  and  unalterable  for  all  the  ruling  and  the 
compromise  of  all  the  Churches  that  seek  to  modernise  them  and 
bring  them — like  the  music-hall  revue  whose  book  is  no  longer 
topical — up  to  date. 

Out  of  humiliation  may  dawn  glory,  and  a  light  never  yet  on  land 
or  sea.  ...”  He  that  believeth  God  taketh  heed  to  the  command¬ 
ments;  and  he  that  trusteth  in  Him  shall  fare  never  the  worse.”.  . , . 

May  Batem.'vn. 


♦**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  M  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  stnt  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  0/  aw  1  ] 
article.  I  ^ 


